Beirut 


Outraged  Reagan  plans 
response  to  slaughter 
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B odws  of ' Palestinians  lie  among  rubble  in  the  Sabra  refugee  camp  in  Beirut  yesterday.  (UPI  telephoto) 
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Hundreds  brutally  massacred 


in  W.  Beirut  refugee  camps 


• .BEIRUT  (AP).  — Scores  of  bodies 
of  men,  women  and  children,  most 
of  them  apparently  shot  in  die  head 
or  back,  were  found  inside  the 
Sabra  and  Shatilia.  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  of  West  Beirut 
Saturday,  and  residents  said  they 
were  killed  by  Christian  militia 
forces.  . 

^Reporters  said  the  number  of 
bodies,  littering  (he 'streets  and  seen 
inside  the  bouses  of  the  Palestinian 
shanty  towns,  may  number  in  the 
humireds.  Correspondents  reported 
seeing  what  appeared  to  be  entire 
families  shot  to  death  inside  their . 
homes,  and  said  it  appeared  men 
had  been  lined  up  against  walls  and 
shot,  execution-style. 

UN  observers  said  yesterday  that 


2,000 Phalange  militiamen  had  been 
seen  near  the  airport  area  on  Friday 
morning,  when  the  massacre  occur- 
red. Their  position  indicated  they 
came  through  Israeli  lines  at  the  air- 
port, it  was  reported. 

Israeli  officers  outside  the  camps 
maintained  the  killings  had  been 
done  by  the  Phalangists,  not  the 
men  of  Israeli-backed  Major  Sa'ad 
Haddad.  They  said  Israeli  soldiers 
even  shot  one  of  Haddad's  men  who 
tried  to  go  into  the  camps. 

The  Israeli  officers  admitted  they 
allowed  the  Phalange  militiamen  to 
go  into  the  camps  but  made  dear 
the  Phalangists  were  only  to  pick  up 
weapons  and  fend  off  armed 
resistance.  The  officers  said 
shooting  was  heard  in  the  camps  Fri- 


day but  it  was  thought  to  be  from 
armed  resistance.  It  was  not  until 
Saturday  morning  that  they  realized 
a massacre  occurred,  the  Israelis 
said. 


The  positioning  of  bodies  in 
houses  and  against  wails  with  bullet 
holes  dug  into  the  plaster  behind 
them,  made  clear  the  victims  did 
not  die  fighting. 

Associated  Press  Reporter  G.G. 
Labelle  wrote  on  Saturday:  “The 
first  two  bodies  were  distinguishable 
as  those  of  human  beings.  They  lay 
next  to  each  other  on  the  dusty 
main  street  of  the  Sabra  Palestinian 
refugee  camp. 

“But  then  the  bodies  lay  in  piles. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  It 


By  WOLF  BL1TZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  — An  outraged 
President  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday 
met  with  his  top  advisers  to  deter- 
mine America's  next  steps  in 
responding  to  the  mass  murder  of 
Palestinians  in  Lebanon. 

Even  while  those  meetings  were 
underway,  however,  Israel  was 
coming  under  widespread  condem- 
nation for  being  at  least  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  weekend  mas- 
sacre. which  shocked  the  U.S. 
capital. 

U.S.  officials  said  there  was 
strong  evidence  that  Israel  had  per- 
mitted the  killers  — widely 
presumed  here  to  have  been 
Lebanese  Christians  allied  to  Israel 
— to  enter  the  refugee  camps  on 
Friday  night. 

Israel  officials  were  bracing  for 
an  enormous  public  outcry  against 
Israel.  Even  George  Will,  the  syn- 
dicated columnist  welt  known  for 
his  strong  support  of  Israel,  called 
the  tragedy  Israel's  “Babi  Yar.” 

As  he  left  one  meeting  in  the  ear- 


ly afternoon,  Reagan  refused  to  say 
whether  he  was  planning  to  dispatch 
U.S.  marines  back  to  Lebanon. 
“There  is  nothing  we  can  talk  about 
now,"  he  said.  “We’ll  let  you  know 
when  it’s  all  been  sorted  out." 

A White  House  spokesman,  Mort 
Allen,  said  further  high-level 
meetings  were  scheduled  for  later  in 
the  day.  A decision  on  redeploying 
U.S.  marines  was  not  being  ruled 
out. 

Secretary  of  Slate  George  ShulLz 
and  Defence  Secretary’  Caspar 
Weinberger  left  the  White  House 
insisting  that  no  decisions  had  yeL 
been  taken  by  the  administration  on 
a specific  new  strategy  for  trying  to 
avert  further  massacres. 

Although  it  was  the  first  day  ol 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Violent  demonstrations 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  cabinet  convened  in 
special  session  last  night  to  con- 
sider the  Beirut  massacre  and  its 
aftermath.  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  the 
ministers  were  confronted  with 
a tough  American  demand  that 
the  IDF  withdraw  from  West 
Beirut  immediately. 

The  cabinet  had  also  to  grap- 
ple with  the  wave  of  worldwide 
condemnation  which  followed 
the  massacre,  and  the  un- 
precedentedly bitter  criticism 
from  opposition  circles  within 
Israel. 

Before  the  cabinet  met  — at 
Begin's  home  after  the  end  of  Rosh 
Hash  ana  — there  were  news  media 
reports  of  deep  shock  and  dismay 
among  some  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves over  what  had  happened  in 
Beirut  and  the  IDF's  imputed 
responsibility  Tor  it. 

An  outright  confrontation 
seemed  to  be  shaping  up  between 
Jerusalem  and  Washington  over 
responsibility  for  the  massacre. 


President  Ronald  Reagan,  in  a 
public  statement,  implicitly  blamed 
Israel,  (adjacent  column) 

Israeli  government  officials,  in- 
cluding Chief  of  Staff  Rafael  Eitan. 
had  earlier  charged  the  U.S.  with 
“blocking  direct  contacts"  between 
the  IDF  and  the  Lebanese  Army  — 
thereby  delaying  the  handing  over 
of  areas  of  West  Beirut  from  Israeli 
to  Lebanese  control. 

Eitan  specifically  accused  U.S. 
special  envoy  Morris  Draper  of 
“refusing  to  establish  direct  con- 
tact" between  Israel  and  the 
Lebanese  Army.  Eitan  said  the  IDF 
had  sought  “for  a week  already"  to 
(Continued  on  page  2.  col.  2) 


BULLETIN 

The  Cabinet  ended  its  special  session 
after  midnight  last  night  with  a 
declaration  that  charges  of  Israel 
responsibility  for  the  Beirut  massacre 
were  a libel.  The  Cabinet  authorised 
Foreign  Minister  Shamir  and  Defence 
Minister  Sharon  to  continue  contacts 
with  U.S.  envoy  Morris  Draper  for 
the  continoed  takeover  by  the 
Lebanese  array  of  IDF-held  parts  of 
West  Beirut 


Lebanese  army  taking  over 


Labour  Alignment  calls  on 


Begin  and  Sharon  to  resign 


Election  of  Amin  Jemayel  now  likely 
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By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN . 

Post  Mideast  Affaire  Reporter 
. and  agencies 

This  weekend's  massacre  of 
Palestinian  refugees  in  Lebanon  has 
had_  a;  drair^tic  eff*ct  on  the  • 
Lebanese  political  scene,  placing 
Amin  Jemayel,  brother  of  die  late 
Phalange  reader  Bashir  Jemayel  in 
an  unexpectedly  strong  position  to 
become  Lebanon's  next  president 
later  this  week. 


led,  apparently  tomorrow,  to 
choose  its  candidate,,  and  will  also 
probably  counterbalance  the  votes 
Jemayel  was  expected  to  concede  to 
his  two  rivals  in  the  election  — the 
octogenarian . leader  of  the  overall 
Christian  Lebanese  Front,  Camille 
Chamoun,  and  the  moderate  leader 
of  Lebanon’s  National  Bloc  move- 
ment, Raymond  Edde. 


Lebanon's  entire  Moslem  es- 
tablishment — including  Prime 
Minister  Shafik  Wazzan;  Former 
prime  minister  and  Moslem  elder 
statesman  Sa'eb  Safam;  and 
Lebanon's  Grand  Mufti,  Sheikh 
Hassari  Khaled.  aR  of  whom  called 
for  the  boycott  of  last  month's  elec- 
tion — . arc  reported  to  have  en- 
dorsed Amin’s  candidacy. 


Tbe  Moslem  move  most  place  in 
some  question  the  assumption  that  it 
was  in  fact  the  forces  of  Jeraayel's 
Phalange  Party  that  carried  oat  tbe 
massacre  to  avenge  Ms  brother's 
death  in  last  Tuesday's  explosion.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  these 
staunch  allies  of  the  PLO  would 
throw  their  weight  behind  tbe  can- 
didate of  a party  they  believe  respon- 
sible for  the  slaying  of  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent Palestinians. 
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This’  now  virtually  assures  a 
quorum  when  parliament  is  rccal- 


The  Phalange  has  itself  denied  all 
responsibility  for  the  massacre,  and 


both  Wazzan  and  Saiam  are 
reported  to  have  confirmed  that 
they  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

Eyewitnesses  in  the  camps 
themselves  are  reported  to  have 
said.,  however,  that  Phalange 
militiamen  as  weii  as  members  of 
Major  Sa'ad  Haddad's  Israel- 
backed  South  Lebanese  militia  were 
involved  in  the  slaughter. 

If  Amin  Jemayel  is  elected  with 
massive  Moslem  support,  as  now 
seems  a distinct  possibility,  the 
stage  could  be  set  for  the 
emergence  of  a united  Lebanon  that 
will  stress  its  Arab  character  and 
will  be  looking  to  Syria  rather  than 
to  Israel  — as  it  had  been  hoped  the 
late  Bashir  Jemayel  would  do. 

Amin  Jemayel  is  known  to  have 
close  lies  with  the  Syrians  — who. 
significantly,  did  not  blame  the 
Phalange  for  the  weekend  massacre 
— and  to  be  decidedly  cool  on  the 
question  of  relations  with  Israel. 


By  MARK  SEGAL 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Labour  Align- 
ment last  night  called  on  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  and 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  to 
"draw  personal  conclusions" 
because  of  their  ministerial  respon- 
sibility for  the  Beirut  atrocity  and 
because  they  had  ordered  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  into  West  Beirut 
“in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
promises  to  the  nation  and  the 
Knesset."  At  the  same  time,  the 
main  opposition  party  firmly  rejec- 
ted the  levelling  of  false  charges 
against  the  IDF.  Appearing  later  on 
the  TV  Mabat  programme,  Labour 
Party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  said 
that  Begin  and  Sharon  were  per- 
sonally responsible,  "as  they  knew  _ 
what  was  liable  to  happen." 

The  Labour  statement  was  issued 
after  a caucus  meeting  of  the  Align- 
ment members  of  the  Knesset-' 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Com- 
mittee. presided  over  by  Peres.  The 
Alignment  resolved  to  request  a 
special  session  of  the  Knesset  this 
week  to  discuss  “this  grave  failure." 

It  is  understood  that  the  Knesset 


wifi  be  called  into  session  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

After  registering  its  "profound 
shock  and  anger"  at  the  dreadful 
massacre  in  Beirut,  which  it  held 
“was  abhorrent  to  all  Israelis."  the 
Alignment  called  for  the  formation 
or  a judicial  inquiry  commission  to 
investigate  how  the  atrocity  hap- 
pened. It  also  urged  the  government 
to  pull  out  the  IDF  units  from 
Beirut  and  to  refrain  from  direct  or 
indirect  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Lebanon. 

Condemning  the  terrorist  attacks 
in  Belgium  and  Paris,  the  Alignment 
urged  the  French  and  Belgian 
governments  to  punish  their  per- 
petrators. 

Former  premier  Yitzhak  Rabin 
tCootinned  on  page  2,  col.  2) 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Lebanese  Army 
troops  yesterday  entered  several 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  W’est 
Beirut  as  the  IDF  handed  over  posj- 
lions  it  had  taken  in  the 
predominantly  Moslem  sector 
earlier  last  week. 

The  Lebanese  soldiers  began  en- 
tering the  Shatilia  camp  at  10:30 
a.m.  yesterday  and  arrived  at  the 
Sabra  and  Fakhani  camps  in  the  af- 
ternoon amid  wild  cheering  by  resi- 
dents. 

IDF  officers  said  yesterday  that 


Israel  had  advised  the  Lebanese 
army  to  enter  some  time  ago.  A 
senior  IDF  officer  reported  having 
raised  the  matter  with  the  Lebanese 
Army's  deputy  chief-of-staff  while 
expressing  fears  of  Christian  attack 
to  avenge  the  assassination  of 
presidentelect  Bashir  Jemayel. 

More  formal  contacts  were 
established  on  Saturday  evening 
and  those,  according  to  Chief-of- 
St3ff  Rav-AIuf  Rafael  Eitan.  led  to 
the  Lebanese  arrival  in  the  camps 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  the  IDF  was  thinning 
out  its  presence  in  West  Beirut. 


Army  Radio:  Thalangists 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 


Galei  Zahal,  tbe  lDF  radio  station, 
reported  at  midnight  on  Thursday 
that  the  IDF  had  "decided  to  leave 
the  deansing  out  of  the  Sabra  and 
Shatilia  refugee  camps  to  the 
Phalange  forces." 

The  report,  from  Galei  ZahaTs 


to  clean-up  camps’ 

correspondent  in  Beirut,  came  from 
IDF  sources,  it  is  reliably  learned, 
and  it  was  deared  by  military  cen- 
sorship. It  led  oTT  the  station’s  mid- 
night newsreel,  and  was  broadcast  at 
1 a.m.  and  2 a.m. 

There  was  no  "follow-up"  the  next 
day,  however,  either  by  Galei  Zahal 
or  by  other  Israeli  media. 


N 
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Eitan  puts  responsibility  on  Wazzan  and  Draper 
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By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
. , Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — r Chief  of  Staff  Rav- 
Atuf  Rafael  Eitan  claimed  yesterday 
that  the  blood  bath  in  the  Sabra  and 
SftatfUa  refugee  camps  came  to  the 
IDF’s  attention  too  late. 

. • £ttan.  blamed  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  Shafik  el- Wazzan  and  Ui. 
special  .envoy  Morris  Draper  for 
developments.  Had  the  Lebanese 
■Army entered  those  camps  when 
Israel  advised  it. to.  there  “would 
have  been  no  problem,"  he  told 
-.reporters  jn  Beirut  yesterday.^ 

Tt  - was.  quiet  in  the  Burj  - el- 
. Br^aineh^camp  where  the  Lebanese 
Army  Had  . been  deployed'  for  the 
past  10  days,  he  noted. 

past  efforts  at  direct 


coordination  between  Israel  and 
Lebanese  armies  were  blocked  by 
the  U.S.  representative  Draper  w’ho 
refused  to  help  establish  direct  con- 
tact and  also  by  Wazzan  who  didn’t 
want  any  such  contact. 

“If  the  U.S.  had  pressed  for  such 
direct  contact  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  come  about  in  the  past 
few  days  would  have  been 
avoided,"  Eitan  charged. 

A week  before  the  massacre  "we 
had  been  trying  to  coordinate  with 
the  Lebanese  army  to  have  it  come 
in,  but  out  efforts  were  in  vain  for 
all  sorts  of  reasons,  political  and  ap- 
parently not  military,"  he  added. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  a senior 
Israeli  officer  advised  Lebanon’s 
deputy  chief  of  staff  to  assume 


responsibility  for  security  there  ad- 
ding the  1DI-  would  no;  enter  the 
camps  — but  the  Lebanese  Army 
did  not,  the  officer  said. 

The  massacre  look  place  after  the 
IDF  appeared  to  have  overcome 
the  last  active  Mourabitoun,  Amal. 
PLO  and  other  armed  groups, 
which  have  protected  the  Moslems 
in  Beirut's  western  sector.  Eitan 
said  yesterday  the  “pockets  of 
resistance"  which  were  still  evideru 
on  Friday  “had  ceased  to  exist 
everywhere." 

The  first  Phalangist  troops  moved 
into  West  Beirut  on  Friday  mor- 
ning. captured  some  people  but 
released  them  later  in  the  day,  an 
Israeli  source  told  The  Jerusalem 
Past. 


An  Israel  radio  reporter,  who  was 
in  a Phalangist  makeshift  field 
operations  room  before  the  raid, 
said  an  operation  officer  was 
briefing  men  there.  Shortly  before 
the  operation  the  Phalangists  talked 
of  going  into  Sabra  and  Shatilia  "to 
kill  terrorists."  the  radio  reporter 
said. 


Attention  all  exporters  and  importers. 
Now  you  have  a friend  in  London, 
to  assist  you. 

Next  time  you’re  in  London  - 
phone  Moshe  Meirav,  and  he'll  be 
happy  to  meet  you. 


Warnings  said  ‘ignored’  by  Begin,  Sharon 


- By HIRSH  GOODMAN  . 

Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Israel's  intelligence  services  war- 
ned both  the  prime  minister  and  the 
defence  minister  about  ibe  danger 
oT  massacres  in . West  Beirut.  But 
. the  warnings  were  said  to  have  been 
ignored:  : 

The  government  was  warned  that 
any  attempt  to  disarm  the  Palesti- 
nian and  leftist  groups  ra  Beirut 
without  taking  steps  to  protect  them 
would  leave  these  people  open  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Christians.  They 
were  warned  also  that  allowing  the 
Christian  Lebanese  Forces., as  op- 
posed to  the  Lebanese  Army,  to  en- 
ter the  refugee  camps  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  ..army  , by  last  night  still 
presented  no  clear  account  of  Fri- 
day and  Saturday's  massacre  in 
BciroJ.lv  was  not  clear  whether  she 
Christian  forces  entered  the  camps 


with  tbe  approval  of  the  IDF. 
whether  they  had  done  so  despite 
the  IDF,  and  whether  any  provi- 
' sions  were  made  to  prevent  contact 
between  Palestinians  who  had  given 
..iup  their  arms  and  the  Christian 
^forces. 


. The  army's  official,  explanation 
was  that  IDF  forces  were  not 
deployed  in  the  western  zones  of  the 
city  and  were  therefore  powerless  to 
prevent  the  massacre. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the 
murders  (and  on  this  the  Army  is 
also  mum)  was,  in  some  way.  depen- 
dent on  Israel.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  the  IDF,  knowing  that 
massacres  might  occur,  did  not  ap- 
ply tbe  influence  It  has  with  the 


Phalangists  and  Major  Sa'ad  Had- 
dad's militiamen  (one  of  whom  was 
killed  by  the  IDF  in  a clash  in  West 
Beirut)  to  pre-empt  them. 

Intelligence  reports  that 
massacres  could  occur  were  not  a 
surprise.  Christian  desire  for 
revenge  against  the  Palestinians, 
especially  after  Bashir  Jemayel's 
murder,  was  well  known.  Moreover, 
there  were  massacres  after  the 
Liiani  Operation  in  at  least  one 
town,  el’Khivam.  where  Haddad's 
men  killed  women  and  children  un- 
til they  were  stopped  by  the  IDF. 
There  were  revenge  clashes  bet- 
ween the  Christians  and  the  Druse 
in  July  this  year  after  the  IDF 
defeated  the  Syrians  in  the  villages 
surrounding  'Beirut. 


Judging  by  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  and  IDF  sources  past 
statements,  the  Phalangists  had  to 
cross  IDF  lines  to  reach  the  camps. 
Sharon  said  last  week  Israel  "encir- 
cled" the  camps. 

But  Eitan  said  yesterday  the  IDF 
was  present  only  west  of  Shatilia. 

Asked  why  the  IDF  let  the 
Phalangists  enter  the  camps,  the 
chief  of  stafT  said,  accordingto  the 
Associated  Press,  “We  don't  give 
the  Phalangists'  orders  and  we're 
not  responsible  for  them.  The 
Phalangists  are  Lebanese  and 
Lebanon  is  theirs  and  they  act  as 
they  see  fit.  Whoever  asks  these 
questions  doesn’t  understand  what's 
going  on  in  Lebanon." 

According  to  Eitan.  the  soldiers 
t Continued  uo  page  7) 


Your  other  friends  around  the  worid  are 
located  in: 

New  York,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  Nassau, 
Cayman  Islands,  Buenos  Aires.  Sao  Paulo, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Puma  del  Este. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo.  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Luxemburg,  London. 
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Three  soldiers  killed 
Three  IDF  tank  crewmen  were  kil- 
led during  a clash  in  Beirut  last 
Thursday,  the  IDF  spokesman  an- 
nounced early  this  morning.  The  three 
had  previously  been  thought  to  be  mis- 
sing. 
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Egypt  may  consider  recalling  envoy 


Haddad  denies 
role  in  massacre 
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INSIDE  TODAY 


CAIRO  (UPT).  — Egypt  is  holding 
Israel  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  Palestinian  refugees  over  the 
weekend  in  West  Beirut  and.  should 
ihe  situation  escalate  there,  might 
.consider  recalling  its  ambassador  to 
Israel. 

This  was  stated  by  Foreign 
Minister  Kama!  Hasan  All  yester- 
day fallowing  a meeting  with  the 
\JS.  ambassador  in  Cairo,  Alfred 
Alberto  n- 

“Egypt  considers  Israel  responsi- 


ble for  the  massacre,"  Ali  told 
reporters  after  the  meeting. 

Asked  why  his  country  would 
consider  such  a move,  Ali  said: 
“Because  the  Israelis  have  said  they 
entered  West  Beirut  in  order  to 
control  the  situation,  but  the  op- 
posite happened  there." 

When  pressed  to  elaborate  Ali 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "We  do  not 
know  what  happened  but  we  know 
that  the  Israeli  forces  were  present 
when  the  massacre  happened." 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


METULLA.  — South  Lebanon 
militia  leader  Major  Sa’ad.  Haddad 
denied  completely  last  night  that 
soldiers  under  command  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  massacre  in  Beirut. 


I 


T.'v 


^ 1 j 


"The  allegation  that  my  soldiers 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  is  a 
blood  libel  circulated  by  some  of  my 
opponents  in  Beirut,”  he  said. 


* 1 
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Haddad  condemned  the  massacre 
as  inhuman  and  shocking. 
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One  soldier  killed, 
46  wounded 
in  Beirut 

One  soldier  was  killed  and  46 
others  were  wounded  in  the  course 
oMDF  action  in  West  Beirut  during 
the  previous  ’4  hours,  the  IDF 
spokesman  announced  in  Jerusalem 
at  noon  Friday. 

The  funeral  of  Rav-Turai  (cor- 
poral* Yonatun  Yitzhak.  19.  of 
Tiberias,  was  held  on  Friday  in  the 
military  cemetery  in  his  home  town, 
the  spokesman  said. 

Of  the  46  wounded,  32  suffered 
slight  wounds,  eight  suffered 
moderate  wounds  and  six  were 
seriously  wounded,  he  said.- 


HOME  NEWS 

Sharon  believed  able  to 


weather  storm 

By  MARK  SEGAL 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AVIV.  — Government  circles 
yesterday  echoed  the  line  taken  by 
Chief  of  Stall  Rav  Aluf  Rafae! 
Eitan,  blaming  the  Americans  for 
“not  having  allowed  the  IDF  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  the  Lebanese 
army'*  as  a major  cause  Tor  the  lack 
of  control  which  resulted  in  the 
Phalangist  massacre  of  the  Palesti- 
nians. 

Another  position  adopted  was 
that  if  the  iDF  had  not  entered 
West  Beirut  when  it  did,  an  even 
worst  slaughter  might  have  resulted. 

Some  cabinet  sources  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  Eitan's 
praise  of  the  Phalangists  in  h is 
week-end  press  interviews.  (“They 
are  like  our  brothers"),  but  they 
stressed  in  not -to-be-attributed  con- 
versations that  the  chief  of  staff  had 
much  less  to  do  with  relations  with 
the  civilian  population  than  did 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 


over  Beirut 

Acknowledging  that  “Sharon  has 
a problem.”  these  sources  felt  he 
was  sufficiently  thick-skinned  to 
weather  the  present  calls  for  his 
sacking,  resignation,  or  at  leasL 
suspension.  It  was  doubtful  that 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin 
would  listen  at  the  moment  to  op- 
position cries  for  Sharon's  neck,  for 
by  so  doing  he  would  openly  admit 
his  government's  responsibility, 
however  indirect,  for  what  hap- 
pened in  Beirut. 

One  conclusion  already  drawn  by 
some  well-placed  cabinet  sources 
was  that  the  policy  of  reliance  on 
the  Phalangists  was  now  in  ruins , and 
that  hopes  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment oT  a stable  central  government 
in  Beirut  had  been  dashed. 

Hence  some  circles  in  the  govern- 
ment favour  rethinking  Israel's 
Future  position  in  Lebanon,  with  the 
idea  of  reaching  some  tacit  under- 
standing with  Syria  about  the  zones 
of  strategic  interest  of  both 
countries  in  Lebanon. 


Arab  states  hold  Israel 
responsible  for  massacre 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

The  Arab  world  held  Israel 
directly  responsible  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  Palestinian  refugees  in 
Lebanon,  with  some  states  insisting 
the  the  bloodletting  was  “carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a 
premeditated  plan  by  the  Israeli  in- 
vaders and  their  allies,  the  forces  of 
Major  Sa'ad  Haddad." 

In  none  of  the  agency  reports 
from  various  Arab  capitals  over  the 
weekend  were  the  Phalange  singled 
out  as  perpetrators  of  the  massacre 
— not  even  by  Syria,  generally 
regarded  as  the  Phalange's  arch-foe 
in  the  Arab  world  and  widely 
believed  to  have  been  behind  the  as- 
sassination last  week  of  Phalange 
leader  and  Lebanese  President- 
elect Bashir  Jemayei. 

The  PLO,  too,  fixed  the  blame 
firmly  on  Israel  and  made  no  men- 


tion of  the  Phalange  in  a statement 
issued  after  an  urgent  meeting  of 
the  organization's  executive  con- 
mittee  in  Damascus  over  the 
weekend. 

The  statement  blamed  the  three 
countries  that  had  super  vised  the 
PLO  evacuation  from  Beirut  — the 
U.S.,  Italy  and  France  — for  “the 
horrifying  massacre  committed  by 
Israel”  because  they  had  withdrawn 
their  forces  earlier  than  scheduled. 
It  asked  them  to  return  their  forces 
immediately,  and  to  keep  them  in 
Lebanon  until  Israel  completes  its 
withdrawal. 

According  to  agency  reports 
from  Tunis,  Arab  foreign  ministers 
are  due  to  meet  there  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  Beirut. 

Several  Arab  countries,  including 
Jordan  and  Kuwait,  have  called  for 
a period  of  mourning  today  to  mark 
the  massacre. 


Call  for  Arab  strike  over  slaughter 


A call  for  a general  strike  of  all 
Israeli  Arabs  was  issued  yesterday 
at  the  end  of  a meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee Against  (he  War  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Israel-Palestine  Peace 
Council  to  protest  the  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Beirut 
refugee  camps,  Rakah  spokesman 
Uzi  Burstein  said. 

The  Arab  MKs,  the  20  heads  of 


Arab  local  councils  and  the  other 
public  figures  who  met  in  Haifa 
yesterday,  accused  the  government 
of  direct  responsibility  for  the  mas- 
sacre. 

Elsewhere,  the  labour  council  of 
Taiba  village  near  Netanya  called 
ori  all  the  Arab  local  authorities  in 
Israel  to  declare  a day  of  protest 
and  grief  at  the  slaughter. 


LABOUR  ALIGNMENT 


: HUNDRE  DS 

’ i Continued  from  Page  One) 

Arms  and  legs  sticking  every  which 
way.  Flesh  torn  away  and  faces 
bloated  in  the  hot  midday  sun. 

"These  it  was  not  possible  to  count 
or  sometimes  to  tell  if  they  were 
men  or  women.  No  one  wanted  to 
get  dose  enough  to  the  stench  and 
the  flv-covered  faces  to  witness 
every  ghastly  detail. 

“I  went  through  the  Sabra  camp 
late  Saturday  morning  after  hearing 
rumours  there  had  been  a massacre. 
Once  outside,  it  took  little  time  to 
see  that  the  rumours  were  true.  The 
bodies  of  families  — men.  women 
and  children  — were  in  the  cinder 
block  shacks  that  had  been  their 
homes.  On  the  street,  bodies  of  men 
lay  in  a jumble  as  if  they  had  been 
herded  together  and  gunned  down." 

Yesterday,  Labelle  wrote: 
Lebanese  Army  forces  moved  into 
the  neighbouring  camps  at  10:30 
a.m.,  quieting  but  not  dispelling  the 
atmosphere  of  fear  along  the  dusty 
streets  and  alleys  south  of  Beirut. 

Two  hours  before  the  Lebanese 
Army  arrived,  there  was  panic  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  camp. 
Dozens  of  people  ran  in  fright  from 
the  camp,  shouting  that  the  Kata'eb 
(Phalange)  had  come  back  to  kill 
again. 

One  Palestinian  woman  wailed, 
“The  Israelis,  the  Israelis  must 
come  to  protect  us.“ 

But  reporters  who  went  inside  the 
camp  found  no  militiamen  had 
returned,  and  it  remained  unclear 
whether  the  scores  of  killings  had 
been  done  by  the  Phalangists  or  the 
forces  of  Maj.  Sa'ad  Haddad,  who 
operated  with  Israeli  protection  in 
Southern  Lebanon. 

inside  the  camp,  the  men.  women 
and  children  who  had  been  gunned 
down  Friday  and  Saturday 
remained  in  the  places  where  they 
died  until  the  relief  workers  arrived 
at  about  noon  yesterday. 

The  camp's  main  street  and  some 
side  streets  had  been  bulldozed,  ap- 
parently in  an  attempt  to  hide  the 
bodies.  In  a few  cases,  what  were 
counted  as  bodies  were  only  arms  or 
legs  sticking  up  from  the  bulldozed 
piles;  more  bodies  could  be  un- 
derneath, Also,  it's  possible  there 
are  other  bodies  not  yet  discovered 
in  houses  along  the  twisting  al-  ! 
leyways. 

The  AP  reporters  found  the  rot- 
ting corpses  up  seven  different  side 
streets,  and  on  the  main  street  of  the 
camp.  One  woman  had  her  hands 
tied  together  and  was  shot  in  the 
head.  In  a small  garage  there  were 
the  bodies  of  15  men.  lour  of  them 
shoved  under  z car.  In  one  house, 
there  was  a dead  woman  with  a 
dead  baby  in  her  arms. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
yesterday  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  “the  government  by  its  un- 
ilateral decision  on  Thursday  to 
assume  the  burden  of  imposing  law 
and  order  in  West  Beirut  was  in  ef- 
fect indirectly  responsible  for  what 
I happened  thereafter." 

While  the  various  opposition  fac- 
tions placed  the  blame  on  the 
government’s  shoulders,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  defence 
minister,  with  Shinui  urging  Begin 
at  least  to  suspend  Sharon  until  af- 
ter a proper  enquiry  into  the 
atrocity,  government  MKs  accused 
the  opposition  of  slandering  the 
government. 

Deputy  Minister  Dov  Shilansky 
(Herut)  said  that,  whereas  the  world 
media  had  reported  fairly  about 
.Israel’s  position  in  this  matter,  “too 
many  Jews  in  Israel  had  jumped  the 
gun  in  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
Israel.  They  need  to  beg  forgiveness 
of  the  Almighty  in  their  prayers 
these  high  holy  days.  I’ve  known 
Premier  Begin  for  years  and  I know 
how  any  kind  of  blood-letting  pains 
him.”  Tehiya's  Geula  Cohen  ac- 
cused the  Labour  Alignment  of 
being  “the  national  informer." 
while  Prof.  Yosef  Rom  (Herut)  told 
a meeting  of  Haifa  Likud  members 
that  the  Labour-  Mapani  and  Peace 
Now  proiest  rallies  were  damaging 
Israel's  name  and  helping  its 
enemies.  Should  Israel  leave  Beirut 
now.  it  would  mean  abandoning  the 
civilian  population  to  worse  blood- 
letting. Rom  noted  how  the  IDF 
had  protected  the  Palestinian 
refugees  in  areas  under  its  control 
like  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Deploring  the 
massacre  by  Phalangists.  Rom  poin- 


f Continued  from  Page  One) 
arrange  for  handovers  to  the 
Lebanese  Army. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  laid  the 
blame  for  the  non-transfer  upon  the 
Lebanese  rather  than  on  the  U.S. 
The  ministry  spokesman  said  the 
Lebanese  Army  had  declined  to 
take  over  the  two  refugee  camps 
because  they  were  “not  ready  nor 
organized"  to  take  ‘over  from  the 
IDF.  "What  happened  is  largely 
because  of  their  (the  Lebanese) 
refusal,”  the  spokesman  said. 

On  Thursday  night  at  an  earlier 
special  session,  reported  in  The 
Jerusalem  Past's  second  edition  on 
Friday,  the  cabinet  pledged  to  hand 
over  West  Beirut  to  the  Lebanese 
Army  as  soon  as  it  was  “ready"  to 
take  over.  That  decision  was  in 
response  to  insistent  American  de- 
mands that  the  IDF  pull  out  of  West 
Beirut.  On  Friday,  though,  there 
were  public  statements  from  senior 
IDF  officers  to  the  effect  that  the 


ted  out  “they  acted  in  revenge  for 
their  president-elect's  murder. 
Blood  feuds  are  part  of  the 
Lebanese  way  of  life.” 

A different  tone  came  from  the 
young  Liberal  MK  DrorZe/german, 
who  urged  the  Liberal  ministers  to 
seek  Sharon's  dismissal  and  the  im- 
mediate puJJ-ou!  of  JDF  units  from 
Beirut. 

Labour's  Gad  Ya'acobi  also  wan- 
ted the  proposed  inquiry  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  killing 
of  president-elect  Bashir  Jemayei, 

Telem’s  Zalman  Shoval  struck  a 
novel  note  by  urging  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  massacre.  He  charged  Israeli 
politicians  who  blamed  the  govern- 
ment as  being  “hast)  and  irresponsi- 
ble." 

The  National  Religious  Party’s 
Rabbi  Haim  Druckman  last  night 
condemned  what  he  called  the 
“shocking  demonstration”  outside 
the  prime  minister's  home  in 
Jerusalem.  He  said  that  the  Align- 
ment call  for  the  resignation  of  the 
prime  minister  and  defence 
minister,  and  any  imputation  of 
Israeli  guilt  for  what  happened  in 
Beirut,  would  encourage  the  killing 
of  Jews  around  the  world. 

The  pro-got  ernment  Peace  and 
Security  group  protested  against  the 
massacre  and  called  on  the  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  I DF  from  sen- 
sitive areas  of  the  Lebanese  capital. 

On  the  other  hand  the  movement 
condemn rd  the  “selective  con- 
sciences" of  those  who  protested  at 
the  recent  killings,  but  who  had  not 
protested  at  the  slaughter  of  Jews 
and  Christians. 


JDF  would  cleanse  the  area  — ap- 
parently of  arms  caches  or  of 
residual  PLO  units  — before  han- 
ding it  back. 

The  American  position,  however, 
is  that  the  Lebanese  were  ready  and 
able  to  take  control  of  the  area,  and 
would  hu*e  done  so  had  it  not  been 
for  the  IDF  occupation,  carried  out 
mainly  during  the  night  of 
Wednesday.  Thursday. 

This  occupation,  in  the  U.S.  view, 
went  far  beyond  the  indications 
given  by  Begin  to  Draper,  and  by 
Ambassador  Moshe  Arens  to  the 
State  Department  in  Washington, 
that  the  IDF  would  only  take  con- 
trol of  the  crossing  points  between 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  city  in 
order  to  prevent  a Phalangist  ram- 
page of  revenge  after  the  killing  on 
Tuesday  of  president-elect  Bashir 
Jemayei. 

Israel,  for  its  part,  insists  that 
Begin  gave  no  such  undertaking 
that  he  would  limit  the  IDF's  ad- 
vance. 

^ ester  day  the  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  observed  that  the 
massacre  in  the  refugee  camps  had 
proved  how  right  Israel  had  been  to 
lake  West  Beirut.  This  action  by  the 
IDF  had  “prevented  a much  greater 
massacre  from  taking  place,"  the 
spokesman  said. 


On  Rash  Hashana.  September  19,  1982 
a daughter 

Shironit-Dorit 


was  born  to  Meira  and  Michael  Partem 
First  grandchild  to  Huna  and  Murray  S.  Greenfield 
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Attack  on  Bnrasefe  synagogue 


Israeli  in  seriotis  conditioiy 
M " ” 4 car  ’ t * ~ 


PARIS.  — Israeli  diplomat  Amos  claimed  by ‘the 
Man-0  and.  three  other  persons  Armed  Re volaricraary  ^ Faction, 
hurt  in  a car  ibomb*  explosion^  which  -has  -been-.. heard  of. only  a/, 
remained  in  serious:  condition  over  .. .'Pans  aid-  Beiru^v^laifl^^ 
the  weekend*  hospital  sources  ontsraefi ' targets ui  Fftrir.  ~ ! V r*  V~:. 

concerned  ' In  ; - Brussels,  the  . go vernmet?  ? 


Doctors  were  most: — . ■ 

about  Veronica  'Mandeb  wffe--.df '....^estisrdayj  MMttty- 

Zoltan  Mandei-Scbmidt,  relatives  ' measures  for  the  Je^  coroniunity 
of  Man-El  who  wcre  .in  .tbe;,;foliowipga  submachxiMgun^ 

diplomat’^  ti- 

tered' by  a bomb  in  a central  Paris - - wounded-  at  front 
street^  on  Friday.  She  .radcrwent.ai 

; Frirfcv  mcrhL  : ' i-;  Tfc*:  WtfUpdetf  OC^tA_  \#Q  ■ 

'.  members  nf  the.  secorfty^seitnee  cf 
tbe  Jewish  cq nun u n^tyV .'the'' 
QZi&akck- :of  the  synagogue  sxkFs 
.vwoRhippeC  Two.tif -theitij  were  in 
: serious;  condition,  but  -tine ; was 
' refe&sed  from  ahoSpital  after  treat- 


About  40  children  in  a nearby 
school  were  hurt  by  debris  from  Fri- 
dayf s .Wast,  and  a- 1 5-year-old  .boy, 
identified  only  by lns:fifst  name; 
Thierry,  was  seribn^  hffUTwL  ‘ ; - 


A wounded  person  is  taken  to  an  ambulance  after  a gunman  attacked  a 
group  outside  a synagogne  in  Brussels  on  Saturday.  (UPJ  telephoto) 


Police  sources  ;wete  reported  as;  mea^  pcjiiceiaacL 
saying'  they  believed  the  - blast : was  ^ Police  stil  1 bad  found  notracc.  of 

caused  by  a charge  of  about  1.5  kg.  the  lone  gunman'  who  m;  they 
of  TNT,  probably  concealed  in  the  described  at;  around  25,  round- 
car.  /■  .'  t . faced,  tamed  and  with  darkcudy 

‘ Responsibility  for the  attack  was {Gwainarf  <m 


Beirut  medics  deny  claim  of  slaughter  in  hospitals 


BEIRUT.  — Medical  staff  at  the 
Gaza  Hospital  here  discounted 
reports  yesterday  that  some  1,000 
people  who  took  shelter  in  tbe 
facility  on  the  edge  of  the  Sabra 
refugee  camp  on  Friday  had  been 
killed. 

The  staff  said  most  of  the  people 
who  hid  in  the  hospital  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  massacre  had 
simply  fled  further  from  the 
fighting. 

Earlier  yesterday,  an  Arab 
diplomatic  source  claimed 
testimony  submitted  to  (he  UN 
showed  that  hundreds  of  refugees 
had  “disappeared”  from  Gaza 
Hospital  and  were  presumed  dead. 

At  Acca  Hospital,  two  kilometres 
t o' the  south,  the  staff  reported  three 
doctors  killed  by  a hand  grenade 
and  a nurse  raped  and  killed.  Some 
patients  and  doctors  were  also  kid- 
napped and  presumed  killed,  but 
the  number  of  dead  was  not  known. 

The  Arab  diplomatic  source  said 
the  testimony  had  been  submitted 
by  two  western  nurses  working  in 


the  hospitals,  both  Palestinian  Red 
Crescent  facilities  near  the  refugee 
camps. 

The  diplomatic  source  said  that  at 
Acca  Hospital,  armed  men  openly 
saying  they  were  members  of  the 
Christian  Phalange  forces  ordered 
all  foreigners  to  leave  the  hospital. 
When  the  staff  returned ' later,  all 
the  Arab  staff  was  dead,  the 
testimony  said.  It  gave  no  numbers 
of  dead. 

At  Gaza  Hospital,  armed  men 
also  claiming  to  be  from  the 
Phalangist  forces  repeated  the  re- 
quest for  all  foreign  personnel  to 
leave,  the  testimony  claimed. 

There  were  1,000  Palestinians' 
taking  refuge  in  the  hospital  as  well 
as  82  wounded  patients  and  55 
medical  staff. 

When  the  staff  returned, 
however,  they  found  only  25 
wounded  and  IS  medical  personnel, 
the  source  said  quoting  from  the 
nurses'  testimony.  The  rest  — 1,097 
people  — had  disappeared  and  the  * 
nurses  told  the  UN  they  were 


presumed. dead.  : 

Dr.  David  Grey  of  Liverpool  said 
early  Saturday  morning  that  Chris- 
tian militiamen , had.,  ordered  him 
and  I£  other  ^doctors  and  -nurses-.out 
of  tbe  hospital.  He  sadd;the  medical 
workers  were  with  the  WmidCouiK 
cii  of  Churches.; He  said  they  were 
told  to  take  off  their  medical  garb 
and  asked  ff  they  .were  Christian. 
Grey,  .said  when  they,  responded 
“y«”  a militiaman  said  wYoti  are  ‘ 
dirt,  you  work  for  pur  enemies” 

Grey  said  a man  he  was  sure  was; 
an  Israeli  colonel  arrived  and  took, 
the  medical  team  to  the  sports  ~ 
stadium,  then  allowed  them' to.: 
return  after  warning  it  was  not  a 
secure  area.  . . • ./ 

“Three  weeks  ago,  we  brought  a 
dead  hospital  back  to  life,1’  he  said. 
“ItTs  dead  now  and  I don’t  think 
anybody  is  going  to -bring  it.-back  to 
life " 

According  to  the-  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Crpssi; 
however,  hundreds,  of-;  pqqple,_  in- 
cluding women,  children; rand: 


hospital:  patiexits, "were' ^ kfijed.in'the 
-SftatillBLarea  cf  West  Beirirt./  : : 

The  ICKC  said  in  & statement  is- 
sued at  its  headquarters  itfc  Geneva 
that : its  delegates  itr  Beiruti  saw  -the 
bodie  s lyin  g in  the  streets;  : ^ • 

- “Injured  people  were  killed  in 
their  hospital  beds, pothers  were  kid- 
napped, as  well  ai  doctors,”-  it 'art 
ded.  ‘ . : ;- . v"; . V \ J ••  : •? 

ft  said.  fhaL  ycstcrday  and  Satur- 
day “ICRC  * delegates  in  Beirut 
evacnated^twq  iiosptials  which,  un- 
der these  conditions,  could  . not* 
function,,  while  other  Beirut 
hospitals  are  overffo  wing  With  ^in- 
jured and  dead.”  - •••*  - .. 

The  ICRC  said  ’‘nearly  300  peo- 
ple took  refuge,  at  the  delegation's 
headquarters -and  • this  number  s 
growing  by  the  hour"  .J: 
p . The. >I£RC  called  on  the;  inter- 
national community  to  help  ^stop 
the  infolerablc  massacre  currently 
perpeteatedln  Beirut,  claiming  vic- 
tims among  the.  entire  population,”  .- 
"and  to,  protect  the  injured.  (Reuter, 
'‘AIYUK)^v>  • V-  •>..  •'  • --  - 


■ % 
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Begin’s  New  Year  greetings 


The  following  is  the  text  cf  a special 
new  year's  message  from  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin; 

A year  with  its  difficulties  has 
ended  — a year  with  its  achieve- 
ments will  begin. 

Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  has 
ended  in  a total  victory  for  Israel. 
We  have  destroyed  the  fighting 
capacity  -bf  20,000-30,000 
murderous  terrorists;  we  have  dis- 
arrried  them  of  their  weapons,'  in- 
cluding long-range  weapons  such  as 
21.6  km.-  range  missiles,  130mm. 
cannon,  with  a range  of  27  km.,  and 
180mm.  cannon  with  a range  of  43 
km. 


Syrian  .aggression  has  been 
routed.  The  Arab  world  did  not  lift 
finger  to  help  the  terrorist 
organizations,  and  with  difficulty 
agreed  to  take  in  the  evacuees  from 
Beirut,  so  as  to  disarm  them  and 
pen  them  into  camps. 


American  and  Israeli  arms  have 
proved  their  superiority  over 
modem  Soviet  weaponry.  No  more 
will  Lebanon  be  a centre  for  anti- 
Israel  and  international  terror. 
Peace  and  security  have  been  as- 
sured for  Galilee,  for  all  its  settle- 
ments and  inhabitants. 


Despite  everything,  there  exists  a 
chance  for  signing  a peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon.  The 
peace  treaty  between  Israel  and 


Egypt  has  stood  the  test.  The 
chance  has  increased  for  a 
protracted  period  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbours,  who  can 
no  longer  attack  Israel  — and  Israel 
will,  of  course,  not  attack  any  one  of 
them. 

For  such  an  important  victory, 
there  is  a price.  Three  hundred. and 
forty  of  our  finest-sons  .have-fallen 
in  battle.  The  entire  Jewish  people, 
both  in  the  homeland  and  m the  dis- 
persion of  the  exile,  bows  its  head 
before  the  immortal  memory  of 
these  sacred  heroes.  Two  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  three  .soldiers 
were  wouoded  in  the  fighting,  of 
whom  100  soldiers  and  commanders 
were  wounded  seriously.  We  all 
send  our  wishes  for  a speedy  and 
complete  recovery.  The  entire 
Jewish  people  conveys  its  sympathy 
to  the  sacred  families  who  have  lost 
their  dear  ones  in  the  War  of 
redemption,  in  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee. 

In  peace,  the  Land  of  Israel  will 
flourish.  It  is  a good,  beautiful,  fruit.- 
ful,  green,  developing  land;  the  land 
of  our  ancestors  and  of  oi/r 
children,  our  historic  homeland.  We 
all  will  devote  all  of  our  strength  to 
its  upbuilding,  its  peace,  security, 
and  advancement,  and  to  securing 
its  future. 

This  is  my  greeting  to  all  the  House 
of  Israel  for  the  New  Year,  5743. 


Prisoner  on  leave  shot  to  death  in  Tel  Aviv 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  — A prisoner  on 
Rosh  Hashana  leave  from  the 
Beersheba  jail  was  shot  to  death  by 
an  unknown  assailant  outside  his 
mother's  home  in  the  Sharabi 
neighbourhood  of  Tel  Aviv  on  Fri- 
day night. 


Avshatom  Levyov,  43,  had  40 
more  days  to  serve  of  his  nine- 


month  sentence  for  breaking  and 
entering.  He  was  shot  at  9 p.ra. 
while  leaving  his  mother’s 
apartment  house.  Levyov’s  brother- 
in-law,  Natan  Goldman,  who  was 
accompanying  him,  was  wounded  in 
the  attack  and  hospitalized. 

Police  are  investigating  a possible 
tie-in  with  Levyov’s  criminal  past  as 
the  motive  for  the  killing. 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death 


of  our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 


GERSHON  KOHN 


His  wife,  Ida  Kohn 
His  sons,  Rafael  and  Amnori 
Zahava  and  Esther 
Grandchildren 

Mourners  will  leave  today  at  2 p.m.  from  the  home, 

29  Gordon  Street,  Holon,  for  the  Holon  Cemetery  (new  gate). 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  away  of 

RACHEL  GIIMTHON 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today  at  Sanhedria.  Jerusalem, 
at  12  noon 


Tami.  Micky  and  the  whole  family 


Larger  UN  team  for  Beirut 


UNITED  NATIONS  (Reuter)!  — 
After  an  unusually  actrmomous : 
debate;  vthe  •Security  Coffitcfi  early 
yesterday  condemned  the  massacre 
in  West  Bdrut.and  authorized  the 
dispatch  bf  40  more  UN  observers 
to  join  the  10-man  group  already 
therfcv ... 


TJre  >resoLut;ion^  jpfis&ea.-  qnj . 
* aniinously  ' also  1 asked'  Secretary? 

’ Genefaf  Javie/  pCTez  fi'e  Cu^iar  to 
copsuft  urgently  witiTtlie^  Lebanese 
government  on  additional  ways  of 
helping  to  safeguard  Beirut's  aril 
population. 

This  could  include  sodding  UN: 
troops  from  the  7,000-man  force 
already  serving  in  .Southern 
Lebanon. 


The  draft  hammered  out  in 
private  talks  among  the  15  council 


:membm>througfi  most  of  the  night, 
did  not  apportion ^ blame  ^ tpr  what  it  ^ 
- called  the  “criminal  massacre  ’! 

'.Pertz.  de  Cuellar  was  asked  to 
report  back  to  the  counc3i4rithih  48 
hours.  : • ; ’ . ■■  •’ 

He  js  aisjo  expected  td‘-  report ; 
further  on  the  implementation  of  * 
.another  resolution,  /adopted  up-.' 
anitnously  ^‘  Friday  ' " 

dddming  iri^l^;  mcms»^:Th^ 
WSt’Bdrut  tired S&itf?-*'' 
mediate  withdrawaito  its  previootfy ' 
held’  positions.  ; 

. . A three-bour  council  session  on . 
Saturday  night  turned  into  a 
virulent  name-calling  exchanged 
with.  Arab  and'  Soviet  delegates !- 
flinging  terms,  such  as  “JudecK  * 
Nazis,”  ."fascists?  and  "genocide”,  ‘ 
at  Israeli  representative  Yehuda J 
Bliim.  • • ‘ 


\'V 
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V&  protests  IDF’s  shooting  at  marine 


WASHINGTON.  — The  UJ5.  has 
lodged,  “a  vigorous  protest”  with . 
Israel  over  an  IsraeU  officer’s  firing' 
at  a marine  guard  on  the  roof  of  tiie 
UJS.  Embassy  in  West  Beiruti.-a 
White  House  spokesman,  said  on 
Friday.  The  marine  was  not  hit 

Only  one  shot  was  fired,  and  the . 
marine  did  not  return  the  fire^rthe.. 
spokesman  said.  The  shot  missed 
the  marine  by  less  than  a metre. 

The  Israeli  government,  which  is- 
sued an  apology,  expjbrined; that  the 
officer  feared  the  man  atop  4he 
building  on  the  embassy  grounds 
was  a sniper  from  a leftist  Palesti- 
nian militia  group. 

In  Beirut,  IDF  soldiers  moved 
into  the  Soviet  Embassy,  compound 
in  Beirut  op  Wednesday  and  held 
one  of  its  Euildmgs  unt2  Frfday, 


. Soviet  sourcesrsaid.  ..r..  V;-. . 

Israeli  .soldiers  m the  stxert  out- 
side  the  embassy1  confirmed  their 
men  '.went  into  the  compound  as 
Israeli : forces  pushed  - into  - West- 
Beirut. •'  l'“T : 

“For  hr 'it  - art*  hot  /a'  Russian 
building.  We  had  to  go ; hwde  to 
make  sure  wc  had  complete  control 
of  . the  - street,”  explained  one 
aokfier.  (Af\  Reuter) 


® lo  me 


HT 


BLAZES.  — Police  and 
suspect  arson  ^ in  -two  big  fir^  :that 
broke;.out : in  - HenJiya  over,  the 
weekend:  one  on  Friday  afternoon 
at"  the  yuval  Gad  factory,  for 
. agricultural  structurea;  .•andL.the.; 
second  bn  Saturday  at  the  fcffiner 
Supershuk  in  Nahlat  _Ada,  -which 
now-  se'rvdS  ^ ■'& 


Alliance  Israelite  Universe! le  ^ !~- 
nnked  by  - rhany  years'qf  bctopbia&jn ; 
wftK  QRT  in  israal  Snd  abrobd  - 
. ,v-  rnourns  th e death  of  _ 


MAX  BRAUCiE  ^ C 

Director  General  of  ORT  fair. over  a quarter ’ of-a  ceintury.' 


. v'lsv.  ■*  tV 
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To  our  member  SHELLEY  BERKE  GOLDWATER 
and  her  family 


we  extend  our  condolences  on  the  death  of 
your  mother 


DOROTHY  BERKE 


Kibbutz  Gezftr 


We  deeply: moil  rri  for 

IVIAX  BRAUDE  f 


1 r 


4ack  Padwa  and. fam vty 
. Ann:Se||a VMnd  fanrtily-'  > . 


v-  . : 


: :I  Hlen 

:?!  Berzij 

. A, 


■.We  "ahnwmes  wilh-sorrtwvthe ^ 

- = V;  - ^ my  wife;  ournWier  arid  ^randfrwtoer : 

DOROTHY  BERKE  W 

. ;g  nypc.  V;V:y>.' 


i 
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with  prayer,  outings 


By  HAXM  SHAPIRO  • - 

. . Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Rosh  Hashana  peace  was  ju- 
tefrdpted  yesterday  in  Jenwalem 
when  police  used  tear  gas  to  dis- 
perse sin  unauthorised,  demonstra- 
tion outside  the. _ grime  minister's 
residence. '(See  beiow.) 

• Following  the  ‘ demonstration, ' 
many  of 'the  protesters  confronted, 
worshippers  who  were' leaving  syn- 
agogues ifl-  the  area  and  several 
arguments  broke  out. . ' . 

..  Later,  people  leaving  synagogues 
could  be  :seed  taking  down  anti- . 
government  posters  which  Had  been  ' 
left  l?y  'die  demonstrators. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  thousands 
went  to  the  beaches  and  to  other  ' 
sources’ 'of  water  to  observe  the 
tashUck  ceremony  of  symbolically 
casting  their  sins  into  the  water.  The  . 
rite  had  been  delayed  until  die  se- 
cond day  of  the  New  Year  5743  holi- 
day because  of  the  Sabbath. 


In  Jerusalem,  many  worshippers 
went  to  the  Siloam  spring,  crowding 
. the_narrow  roads  leading  to  the  sm- 
all Arab  village  and  cutting  ofT  all 
traffic- in  the  area.  Local. residen is 
watched  as.  those  performing  the 
rite,  many  of  then  in  hassidic  garb, 
filed  past. 

President..  Yitzhak  Navon  at- 
tended Friday  evening  services  at 
the  Metivta  Sephardi  Yeshiva.  On 
Saturday  he  prayed  at  the  new 
Great  Synagogue  and  yesterday 
morning  at . the  nearby  Yeshurun 
Synagogue.  Elsewhere  in  the 
country,  the  holiday  passed  quietly 
with  synagogues  filled. 

Other  Israelis  spent  the  holiday  in 
outings  at  resorts,  nature  spots  and 
at  the  beach,  although  some 
hoteliers  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Elat  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  their 
poor  holiday  business.  In  Eilat,  an 
expected  flood  of  holiday  visitors 
failed  to  materialize,  leaving  the 
beaches  uncrowded. 


Violence  marks  3 protests 
against  events  in  Lebanon 


, Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

About. 60  persons  were  arrested - 
and  several  dozen  were  injured  in 
clashes  liyesterday.  between  police 
and  demonstrators  protesting  the 
massacre  of  the  Palestinians  in 
Beirut  .and  Israel’s  presence  in 
Lebanon.' 

In  the  morning-  police  used  tear 
gas  and  truncheons  to  disperse 
several  hundred  demonstrators  who 
had  gathered  outside  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Bogin's 
Jerusalem  residence.  A one-year- 
old:  child  was  reportedly 
hospitalized  and  several  dozen 
demonstrators  were  treated  for  light 
injuries. 

Yosef  Sarid,  one  of  the  six 
Alignment  MKs  who  oiganized  the 
demonstration,  accused  the  police 
of  using  excessive  force  against  “a 
peaceful  protest.” 

A police  spokesman  said  that 
force  was  used  only  after  the 
demonstrators,  who  called  for 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s 
resignation  and  chanted  “Begin  is  a 
killer,”  refused  to  disperse. 

A police  spokesman  for  the 
southern  district  said  the  police  in- 
tend to  investigate  the  MKs'  rde  in 
organizing  the  demonstration. 

Yesterday  afternoon  about  150 
demonstrators  organized  by  the 
Peace  Now  movement  protested  at 
the  Rosh  Hanikra  border-crossing 
post.  Clashes  occurred . between 
demonstrators  and  onlookers. 

Police ' reportedly  reached . the ' 
scene  as  ihe»protesters. were  disp cpy/ 
ing  and  briefly  detained  Peace  Now 
activist  Yossi  Ben-Artzi. 

A third  demonstration,  by 
members  of  coastal  plain  kibbutzim 
Ga'ash  and  Yakutn,  yesterday  after- 
noon-caused traffic  , jams  on  the 
Haifa-Td  Aviv  highway.  The  Jab- 
butzniks  burned  tires,  and  fistfights 
ensued  between  kibbuUniks  and 
irate  drivers.  Police  arrested  at  least, 
two  kibbutzniks  and  one  driver. 

Following  the  demonstrations. 


‘Plot  to  overthrow  Mubarak9  smashed 


CAIRO  (AP).  — Police  are  in- 
vestigating nearly  60  people  in  an  al- 
leged plot  to  free  jailed  Islamic  ex- 
tremists and  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Hosni  Mubarak. 
Egyptian  newspapers  report. 

. Special  security  prosecutor 
Ragaa  $I-Arabi  announced  on 
Thursday  that  police  had  con- 
fiscated^ large  caches  of  weapons, 
subversive  .literature  and  money  in 
connection  with  the  investigation. 

He  (fid  hot  say  how  many  were  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  plot,  the  First 
publicly  announced  against 
Mubarak  since  he  came  to  power 
test  October  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  president  Anwar  Sadat. 


HAVE  A FOOTHOLD  ISRAEL ! 


■ MOVE  RIGHT  Hi.- 

ft  4 W -ROOM  APARTMENT  IN 
BErr  HAKE  REM 

Luxurious,  separate  entrants,  private 
heating,  air -conditioning.  SI  85.000 
including  storeroom,  many  extras 
'Also  for  sale  (optional):  ad  fumtare 
and  app&snces. 

MOVE  IN  TOMORROW 
* 4-ROOM  LUXURY 

APARTMENT  IN  KIRYAT 
WOLF  SON 

Overlooking  Knesset 
Including  all  imported  fomiture  end 
equipment  appliances,  ehouvrare. 
telephone,  storeroom,  covered 


The  newspaper  Al  Akhbar  in  its 
Saturday  edition  reported  that  58 
people  were  under  investigation. 

A statement  by  el-Arabi  said  that 
some  had  confessed  to  plotting  as- 
sassination5,  air  hijacking  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Tegime. 

The  semi-official  daily  Al-Ahram, 
in  its  account  of  the  conspiracy,  said 
the  group  wanted  freedom  for 
members  of  the  outlawed  Jihad 
(holy  war)  group.  . 

El-Arabi  said  the  plotters  planned 
to  storm  the  prison  where  Jihad 
members  were  held.  If  that  plan 
failed,  he  said,  the  conspirators  were 
prepared  to  hijack  a commercial 
airliner  to  force  the  release  of  their 
comrades. 

After  the  hijacking,  the  group 
planned  to  go  to  Tran  for  further  ter- 
rorist training,  the  newspaper  ad- 
ded. 

Al-Ahram  reported  that  the  group 
had  collected  bombs,  knives  and 
sleeping  tablets  to  use  in  the  jail 
break  attempt. 


Police  remove  anti-war  protesters  io  front  of  the  prime  minister’s 
residence  yesterday.  (Zamir-Scoop  SO) 

Rate  of  settlement  to  drop 
to  one  per  year,  WZO  says 


Peace  Now  organized  a petition 
against  the  war  In  Lebanon. 

Jerusalem  Post  reporter  Michal 
Yudel man  adds:  Some  50  peisons 
were  arrested  on  Tel  Aviv's  Rehov 
Dizengoff  yesterday  evening  during 
a demonstration  organized  by  the 
Committee  against  the  War  in 
Lebanon. 

At  6:45  p.m.  some  250  people 
(estimated  by  the  police)  gathered 
at  the  Dizengoff-Sderot  Ben- 
Gurion  intersection  and  an  hour 
later  announced  their  intention  to 
march  along  Dizengoff. 

* The  police  told  the  crowd  their 
gathering  was  illegal  and  ordered 
them  to  disperse.  When  the 
demonstrators  refused  and  began  to 
march,  police  and  border  patrol 
forces  armed  with  truncheons  and 
helmets,  began  dispersing  them  by 
force. 

Tel  Aviv  district  commander  Nit- 
zav  Avraham  Turgeman  said  al  a 
press  conference  later  that  the 
police  did  not  beat  up  anyone  or  use 
unnecessary  force.  They  only 
pushed  demonstrators  back  with 
their  truncheons,  and  in  cases  of 
people  resisting  arrest,  pulled  them 
by  force,  he  said. 

But  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee said  the  police  beat  and  drag- 
ged even  old  people,  including  a 70- 
year-okt.  Holocaust  survivor. 

UK  Jews  cable  Begin 
LONDON  (Reuter).  — British  Jews 
told  Israel  yesterday  that  it  should 
punish  any  Israeli  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  Palestinians  in 
Lebanon. 

Fn  a cable  to  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin,  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews  declared 
that  “the  board  is  appalled  and 
anguished  by  the  latest  tragic  events 
in  Lebanon.  It  hopes  that  all  those 
responsible  will  swiftly  be  brought 
to  justice.” 

The  cable  was  signed  by  board 
president  Greville  Janncr,  MP. 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  frenetic  pace  of  settlement 
on  the  West  Bank  during  the  last 
five  years  when  work  was  begun  on 
some  15  new  settlements  annually 
will  level  ofT  to  an  average  of  one  a 
year  during  the  next  three  decades, 
an  official  of  the  Settlement  Depart- 
ment of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  said  yestersday. 

The  main  thrust  in  the  future,  said 
Ze'ev  Ben-Y oseT,  will  be  populating 
existing  settlements  rather  than  es- 
tablishing new  ones. 

There  are  presently  103  settle- 
ments existing  in  the  West  Bank  or 
under  construction,  said  Ben-Y  osef, 
an  aide  to  department  chairman 
Matityahu  Drobles.  He  gave  their 
population  as  25,000. 

Before  the  Likud  government 
took  office  in  1977,  Labour  govern- 
ments had  established  24  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank  with  3,500 
residents  — mostly  in  the  lower 
Jordan  Valley,  which  is  sparsely  set- 
tled by  Arabs.  Likud-sponsored  set- 
tlement has  been  mostly  in  the  heart 
of  Arab- populated  areas. 

~ According  to  a plan  proposed  by 
Drobles  — but  not  yet  approved  by 
any  official  body  — another  20  to  30 
settlements  would  be  built  on  the 
West  Bank  by  the  year  2010.  By  that 
time,  he  estimates,  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation in  the  area  would  be  1.4  mil- 
lion and  the  Arab  population  1.6 
million.  Today  there  are  some  70.- 
000  Arabs  and  25,000  Jews,  said 
Ben-Yosef. 

The  proposal,  said  Ben-Yosef  in 
an  interview,  alsolakes  into  account 
Arab  growth  needs  in  housing  and 
employment  opportunities. 

“Our  planners  have  found  that 

Stolen  hospital  goods 
found  in  workers’ homes 

BEERSHEBA  (Him).  — Police 
raids  on  the  homes  of  a number  of 
workers  at  the  Soroka  Hospital  here 
have  uncovered  medical  and  main- 
tenance supplies  and  foodstuffs 
valued  at  1S45.000  which  had  been 
stolen  from  the  hospital. 

Following  a recent  rise  in  thefts 
from  the  hospital,  police  searched 
the  homes  of  18  workers  who  were 
under  suspicion.  Criminal 
proceedings  have  been  started 
against  the  workers. 


Percy  to  Syria;  Let  Red 
Cross  visit  soldier 

WASHINGTON  (AP).  — The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  appealed  to 
Syria  on  Friday  to  allow  the  Red 
Cross  to  visit  a captured  Israeli 
soldier  who  has  joint  Israeli- 
American  citizenship. 

Republican  Senator  Charles 
Percy  said  Zacharia  Baumel,  21, 
was  a member  of  an  Israeli  tank 
crew  captured  during  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  on  June  II.  He  said  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  had  been  granted  access  to 
three  Israeli  prisoners  held  by  Syria, 
but  denied  access  to  five  Others  in- 
cluding Baumel.  the  only  one  who 
has  joint  U.S.-Israeli  citizenship. 
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French  body  to  raise  $100m.  for  Damour 


there  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  in 
Judea  and  Samaria  for  three  million 
Jews  and  Arabs,"  he  said. 

Drobles'  projection  was  chal- 
lenged by  a spokesman  for  Ra'anan 
Weitz,  who  shares  the  title  of  Settle- 
ment Department  chairman  with 
Drobles  — but  not  his  politics.  The 
likely  Arab  population  in  the  area 
will  be  far  greater  than  the  Drobles 
projection  by  2010  and  the  Jewish 
population  far  smaller,  said  Weitz's 
spokesman  David  Angel.  He  also 
said  that  the  total  number  of  ex- 
isting settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  was  about  SO  and  the  total 
Jewish  population  not  more  than 
8,000. 

On  the  Golan  Heights,  there  are 
35  settlements  with  10.000  residents, 
according  to  Ben-Yosef.  There  are 
proposals  for  doubling  this  popula- 
tion figure  in  the  next  three  years 
and  adding  some  new  settlements  in 
the  central  Golan. 

The  Gaza  Strip  has  a dozen 
Israeli  settlements  with  close  to 
1 ,000  residents,  said  Ben-Y  osef.  The: 
are  plans  to  bring  this  population  up 
to  10.000.  he  said,  but  no  target  date 
has  been  set. 

Last  week's  decision  by  the 
Ministerial  Committee  on  Settle- 
ment to  establish  seven  new  settle- 
ments was  not  a defiant  act  aimed  at 
the  Reagan  proposals  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  said  the 
spokesman.  “The  agenda  had  been 
draw  n up  weeks  before."  Ben-Yosef 
said.  Committee  chairman.  Deputy 
Premier  Simha  Ehrlich,  had  stated 
this  in  passing,  but  did  not  stress  it, 
said  Ben-Yosef.  because  the 
government  did  not  wish  to  seem 
apologetic  about  its  action. 

New  envoy  in  Holland 

AMSTERDAM  (JTA).  - The  new 
Israeli  ambassador  in  The  Hague, 
Ya'acov  Nechushtan,  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  the  queen  of 
the  Netherlands  on  Thursday. 
Nechushtan  was  previously  first 
secretary  at  Israel's-  embassy  in 
Washington. 


Three  ships  bring 
1,000  tourists  here 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — A thousand  tourists  ar- 
rived here  for  a one-day  stay  on 
three  ships  yesterday  morning.  A 
fleet  of  buses  took  them  to 
Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  and  they 
sailed  again  last  night. 

The  French  cruise  ship  Azur  and 
the  Yugoslav  Islra  docked  with  8X) 
tourists  from  various  European 
countries.  The  passenger  liner 
Golden  Virgina.  brought  200  cruise 
tourists  as  well  as  300  regular  pas- 
sengers. 


Villager  electrocuted 

MA'ALEH  ADUMIM  (Itim).  — A 
villager  from  the  Hebron  area  vil- 
lage of  Sa'ir  was  electrocuted  here 
on  Friday.  Ibrahim  Jibrin,  19, 
touched  an  electric  transformer 
with  a metal  pipe  he  was  carrying. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMaN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A French  relief  organization  is 
starting  a SI 00  million  fund-raising 
campaign  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Damour.  the  Christian  town  on  the 
coast  south  of  Beirut  that  was  cap- 
tured by  the  PLO  in  the  Lebanese 
civil  war  and  served  as  an  inter- 
national terrorist  base  until  June. 

. Eli  Tzur,  the  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  Ministry  official  in  charge  of 
coordinating  international  aid  to 
Lebanon,  toured  Damour  earlier 
this  month  with  representatives  of 
the  Action  International  Centre  la 
Faim  (AlCF).  Tzur.  who  has 
replaced  Dr.  Mordechai  Avitzur, 
killed  in  a motor  accident  earlier 

j, 

UN  soldiers  accused 
of  robbing  prostitutes 

HAIFA  (Itim).  — Three  Fiji 
soldiers  serving  in  the  UN  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  fUNIFIL)  were 
accused  on  Friday  of  stealing  the 
evening's  earnings  of  Haifa 
prostitutes. 

The  three  were  picked  up  after 
the  police  received  a complaint 
from  one  of  the  prostitutes  with 
whom  the  men  had  spent  some 
time.  The  three  denied  charges  that 
they  had  beaten  up  two  prostitutes 
and  stolen  U.S.  dollars  from  them. 

The  Haifa  Magistrates  Court  first 
ordered  the  men  held  for  seven 
days,  but  later  released  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  UNI  FI  L military 
police. 


Murder  suspect  Shemesh 
arrested  in  Paris 

Ya’acov  Shemesh,  26,  wanted  in 
connection  with  the  murder  of 
prison  warder  Roni  Nilzan  and  the 
Keren  Or  diamond  plant  robbery- 
slaying early  this  year,  was  arrested 
in  Paris  on  Thursday,  the  Israel 
police  announced.  Chief  of  Police 
Arye  Ivtzan  cabled  congratulations 
to  the  senior  officers  involved  in  the 
arrest. 

A news  blackout  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  pursuit  of  Shemesh  in 
Europe.  His  alleged  accomplice, 
Herzl  Avitan,  was  arrested  in  Paris 
last  February. 

The  police  plan  a news  con- 
ference on  the  case  this  week. 


TV’s  Ehud  Ya’ari 
‘reporter  of  the  year’ 

Television  Arab  affairs  reporter 
Ehud  Ya’ari  was  the  choice  of  three 
newspaper  editors  as  “journalist  of 
the  year,"  in  Kol  Yisrael's  annual 
poll  of  editors.  The  editors  or  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  Hatzofe  and  Itim 
singled  out  Ya'ari’s  “accurate  and 
balanced”  reports  from  Beirut  and 
his  exclusive  interviews  with  a 
number  of  Lebanese  leaders. 

Other  editors  singled  out  the 
military  reporters  for  giving  ac- 
curate pictures  of  the  recent  con- 
flict in  Lebanon,  “despite  being 
hampered  by  the  authorities."  Two 
editors  singled  out  Ha'areiz  military 
reporter  Ze’ev  Schiff  for  his 
analytical  articles  on  the  war. 


Mental  tests  ordered  for 
soldier  who  took  car 

HAIFA  (Him).  — The  soldier  who 
had  commandeered  a car  from  a 
woman  driver  on  Thursday  and  then 
held  police  at  bay  for  five  hours, 
was  ordered  by  the  Haifa 
Magistrates  Court  on  Friday  to  un- 
dergo 15  days  of  psychological 
observation. 

The  soldier.  Rafi  Rafalov.  18,  of 
Haifa,  had  been  given  a lift  on 
Mount  Carmel  by  Merav  Gelfman. 
He  forced  her  out  of  the  car  at  gun- 
point and  fled  with  her  automobile. 
He  was  stopped  at  a police 
roadblock,  but  it  took  several  hours 
for  the  police  psychologist  to  talk 
him  into  surrendering,  and  traffic 
was  tied  up  on  the  Haifa-Acre  road. 
During  that  time,  Rafalov  fired  two 
shots  into  the  air. 


PISTOL.  — Two  youths  over- 
powered the  watchman  at  the  MAI 
egg-packing  plant  in  Netanya  on 
Saturday  night  and  stole  his  pistol. 
The  telephones  to  the  plant  were 
also  cut.  Police  are  investigating. 
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this  month,  said  he  recently 
received  a report  from  the  director 
of  AICF.  The  report  slated  the 
organization's  willingness  (o  under- 
take the  project  although  it  would 
need  massive  support  from  public 
sources. 

The  fighting  in  Damour  during 
the  civil  war,  the  repealed  IDF  raids 
on  the  terror  bases  there  and,  final- 
ly, the  battle  for  the  town  in  June 
left  it  in  a terribly  battered  state.  At 
least  1,700  dwellings,  which  housed 
most  of  the  former  population  of 
20.0Q0.  will  have  to  be  completely 
rebuilt.  The  town’s  infrastructure  is 
also  in  shambles. 

Despite  this,  several  hundred 
former  residents  have  moved  back 
to  their  homes  since  June,  and  a 
local  reconstruction  committee  has 
been  set  up.  headed  by  a local 
citizen.  Eli  Kordahi. 

Tzur  said  Kordahi  told  him  that 
Damour  deserves  top  priority  in  in- 
ternational aid  efforts  to  Lebanon, 
since  it  was  turned  into  a training 


base  for  international  terror  groups 
under  the  PLO.  Tzur  added  that  the 
residents  intended  to  make  Damour 
into  “something  of  a Lebanese 
Masada”  — a symbol  of  the  suffering 
and  determination  of  the  Lebanese 
Christians  in  their  fight  against  the 
PLO.  The  PLO  massacred  many  of 
ihc  town’s  residents  in  the  civil  war 
and  drove  the  others  away. 

The  AICF  is  a non-sectarian  aid 
organization  that  includes  many 
Jews  as  its  members  and  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  director  Guy  Sorman, 
and  Jacques  Attaii,  an  adviser  to  the 
French  president. 

The  AICF  group,  which  also 
toured  Tyre  and  Sidon.  is  sending 
caravans  to  provide  temporary 
housing  for  250  families  from  Tyre 
whose  homes  were  destroyed  in  the 
fighting.  The  first  shipment  of  50 
caravans  is  due  late  this  month.  The 
caravans  are  funded  by  sources  in 
the  Common  Market,  according  to 
Tzur,  and  will  be  used  until  a new 
housing  development  is  built. 


Ex-Black  Panther  'crosses  over 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A former  Black  Panther  and  con- 
fidante of  former  MK  Sa’adia  Mar- 
ciano has  been  named  head  of 
public  relations  for  the  Jewish 
Agency  Project  Renewal  depart- 
ment. 

Micha  Maimon.  33.  grew  up  in  a 
disadvantaged  neighbourhood  in 
Nahariya,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  12 
years  aago.  He  has  iaken  part  in 
various  activities  to  protest  social 
injustice  and  ethnic  inequality  in 
Israel,  and  was  Marciano's 
parliamentary  secretary  until  they 


split  up  before  the  last  elections. 

Maimon  served  in  the  intel- 
ligence corps  and  studied 
philosophy  and  Middle  Eastern 
studies  at  the  Hebrew  University. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  in  his  new 
job — which  he  refers  to  as  "crossing 
over  the  fence”  — will  be  to 
orchestrate  the  media  campaign 
planned  for  Project  Renewal  Week 
in  October,  which  will  mark  five 
>ears  since  the  start  of  the  com- 
prehensive slum  renewal  project. 

Marciano  ran  on  an  ethnic 
protest  fist  in  the  last  elections  to 
the  Knesset. 
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Talks  continue  on  fate  of  Honduras  hostages 


SAN  PEDRO  SULA,  Honduras.  — 
Two  hostages  escaped  yesterday 
from  a former  U.S.  consulate 
building  where  about  12  leftist  guer- 
rillas are  holding  some  85  hostages, 
including  two  government 
ministers,  military  officers  said. 

They  said  the  two  men  escaped 
shortly  after  dawn  out  a back  win- 
dow of  the  San  Pedro  Sula  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Building,  seized  on  Friday  by  guer- 
rillas demanding  freedom  for  70  al- 
leged political  prisoners,  including 
top  Salvadoran  rebel  commander 
Alejandro  Montenegro. 

.The  officers  said  the  two  men  car- 
ried a white  flag  and  managed  to 
reach  an  army  unit  stationed  behind 
the  well-guarded  building.  No  shots 
were  fired  by  the  guerrillas. 

Both  men  were  taken  to  army 
headquarters  in  San  Pedro  Sula  for 
a debriefing  on  the  hostage  crisis, 
the  officers  said. 

Soldiers  reported  that  the  two 
men  said  hostages  inside  the  com- 
pound were  not  allowed  to  sleep. 


but  the  rebels,  all  wearing  bandan- 
nas over  their  faces,  slept  in  shifts. 

The  rebels  initially  grabbed  105 
hostages,  but  freed  17  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  takeover. 
Another  man  escaped  Saturday. 

The  scene  was  calm  overnight, 
with  the  guerrillas  only  complaining 
about  two  short  blackouts  that  af- 
fected the  posh  neighbourhood 
where  the  building  is  located,  the 
officers  said. 

Venezuelan  embassy  Charge 
d’ Affaires  Hugo  Alvarez  who  along 
with  San  Pedro  Sula  Bishop  Jaime 
Brufau  is  negotiating  between 
rebels  and  the  government,  said 
yesterday  the  talks  were  “gang  weB.’*' 

Maj.  Armando  Calidonio.  chief 
of  army  intelligence  for  the  San 
Pedro  Sula  region,  said  there  were 
no  plans  for  an  assault  on  the 
building  as  long  as  negotiations  con- 
tinued. 

"Everything  is  going  okay  and  we 
hope  to  have  a solution  to  the 
problem."  Alvarez  told  reporters 
outside  the  building  where  the 


New  Iranian  offensive  seen 
on  Gulf  war  anniversary 


LONDON.  — Iran  is  gearing  up  for 
a new  offensive  against  Iraq  that 
could  coincide  with  this  week's  se- 
cond anniversajy  of  the  Gulf  war. 
according  to  western  diplomats  and 
military  analysts. 

At  a time  when  Iraq  is  trying  to 
seize  on  to  international*1  peace  in- 
itiatives aimed  at  ending  the  con- 
flict. they  say  the  Iranians  are 
building  up  Lheir  forces  along  the 
disputed  border  for  an  imminent  at- 
tack. 

Both  sides  have  been  signalling  in 
advance  an  imminent  break  in  the 
two- month  lull  that  followed  the* 
Ramadan  offensive.  Iran  has 


declared  September  22-28  to  be 
"War  Week,"  a period  of 
ceremonies-  apparently  designed  to 
boost  what  western  analysts  believe 
is  the  Iranian  public's  flagging  sup- 
port for  the  conflict. 

An  Iraqi  communique  reported 
that  fighting  continued  in  the 
central  and  northern  sectors  of  the 
battlefront  between  the  two 
countries. 

.There  was  fighting  also  east  of  the 
southern  Iraqi  city  of  Basra,  where 
Iranians  hold  positions  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Shaft  aJ-Arab 
waterway.  -(Reuter,  AP) 


Gandhi  to  discuss  arms  with  Brezhnev 


NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  — Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  leaves  today 
for  Moscow  where  she  is  expected 
to  assure  the  Kremlin  that  India's 
efforts  to  broaden  links  with  the 
West  will  not  cool  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Her  six-day  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  India’s  main  arms  supplier 
and  major  trade  partner,  follows  her 
fence-mending  tour  of  the  U.S.  in 
July. 

Compared  to  the  official  and 
media  build-up  to  her  visit  to  the 
U.S.,  domestic  public  interest  in  her 


journey  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  subdued. 

Indian  journalists  reporting  from 
Moscow,  however,  said  Soviet 
leaders  were  keenly  awaiting  the 
visit,  Gandhi's  first  since  she 
returned  to  power  in  January  1980. 
Her  last  personal  contact  with 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
was  when  he  travelled  to  New  Delhi 
at  the  end  or  that  year. 

Gandhi  is  to  meet  Brezhnev  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  and  commen- 
tators said  India's  defence  needs 
would  be  high  on  the  agenda. 


Sim.  in  jewels  stolen  from  Elvis’  museum 


MEMPHIS,  Tennessee  (AP).  — ... 
Burglars  broke  into  the  Elvis  . 
Presley  museum  early  Friday  and 
stole  jewelry  valued  at  more  than  SI 
million,  the  rftuseum's  owner  told 
police. 

The  owner,  Jimmy  Velvet,  said 
the  collection  contained  about  100 
diamond  rings  and  necklaces,  which 
he  purchased  from  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  the  late  entertainer. 

The  burglary  came  only  hours 
before  Velvet  was  to  begin  auction- 
ing off  some  of  his  collection  of 


Presley  memorabilia  prior  to  mov- 
ing the  museum  to  Nashville.  . 

The.museum  opened  last  year  just 
down  the  street  from  Presley’s  man- 
sion, Grace! and,  where  the  anger 
died  in  1978  of  a heart  ailmenL 

PILGRIMS.  — The  Saudi  pas- 
senger ship  Kamar  II,  ferrying 
Moslem  pilgrims  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
sank  near  Yanbu  on  the  Red  Sea 
last  Monday  but  there  were  no 
casualties,  a Saudi  official  said 
yesterday. 
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rebels  held  Economy  Minister 
Gustavo  Alfaro,  Finance  Minister 
Arturo  Corleto  and  Central  Bank 
director  Gonzalo  C arias,  as  well  as 
the  businessmen. 

Rebels  from  the  Cinchoneros 
Popular  Liberation  Front,  named 
after  a 19th-century  peasant  leader, 
stormed  the  building  late  Friday  in  a 
hail  of  gunfire,  killed  one  guard  and 
seized  the  businessmen  who  were 
gathered  for  a review  of  the  Hon- 
duran economic  situation. 

The  rebels  issued  seven  demands, 
but  the  only  one  outlined  other  than 
the  release  of  prisoners  was  the 
repeal  of  a harsh  anti-terrorism  law 
approved  by  the  Honduran  con- 
gress three  months  ago. 

Army  sources  claimed  two 
American  businessmen  and  11  other 
foreigners  were  among  the 
hostages. 

But  the  government  listed  the 
foreigners  held  by  the  gunmen  as 
two  Americans,  a Cuban,  a Swiss, 
three  Chileans,  a Spaniard,  a Mex- 
ican and  a Guatemalan.  (AP,  UP!) 


Marcos,  Weinberger 
talk  at  Pentagon 

WASHINGTON  (AP).  — Philip- 
pine President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
took  his  wife  Imelda  along  for  an 
hour-long  meeting  Saturday  at  the 
Pentagon  with  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  on  the  third  day 
of  his  state  visit. 

The  status  of  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines  was  thought  to  have . 
been  a prime  subject  of  their  discus- 
sions. There  was  no  official  word  on 
what  they  actually  discussed, 
however. 

Weinberger  told  about  3Q0  flag- 
waving  Filipinos  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  Pentagon's  inner 
courtyard  that  Marcos  is  “an  old 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the 
American  fighting  forces.'' 

In  an  appearance  Friday  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  Marcos 
denied  he  might  ask  for  S2  billion 
over  five  years  for  use  of  bases  at 
Clark  Field  and  Subic  Bay, 
quadrupling  present  funding. 


Soviet  top  brass  in 
Bulgaria  for  maneuvers 

SOFIA  (UPI).  — Soviet  Marfeal 
Viktor  Kulikov,  commander  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces,  has  ar- 
rived in  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Varna 
to  attend  ground  and  naval 
maneuvers  — named  Shield-82  — 
to  be  held  in  Bulgaria  from 
September  25  to  October  1, 
Bulgarian  newspapers  said  yester- 
day. 

Warsaw  Pact  Chief  of  Staff  Soviet 
Gen.  Anatoly  Gribkov  also  arrived 
with  Kulikov  for  the  maneuvers 
which  are  to  involve  about  60,000 
soldiers  from  all  the  Soviet  Bloc 
countries  except  Rumania. 


Egyptian  grave  robbers 
uncover  ancient  tomb 

MINYA.  Egypt  (AP).  — Grave  rob- 
bers led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
eight-room  tomb  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  noble  who  lived  around 
1570  BCE,  police  sources  disclosed 
on  Saturday. 

The  tomb  contained  a large  sar- 
cophagus made  of  pink  granite  and 
inscribed  with  drawings  and 
hieroglyphics,  which  the  thieves  had 
attempted  to  sell  for  40,000  Egyp- 
tian pounds,  the  sources  said. 

The  tomb,  which  was  discovered 
seven  metres  beneath  the  ground, 
also  contained  a large  number  of 
smaller  sarcophagi  made  of 
limestone  and  wood. 

The  Minya  govemorate,  approx- 
imately 175  kilometres  south  of 
Cairo,  was  the  home  land  for 
several  ancient  civilizations. 


Stravinsky’s  widow,  93 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Vera  Ar- 
turovna Stravinsky,  actress,  painter 
died  early  on  Friday  at  her  New  York 
apartment  at  the  age  of  93. 

Mrs.  Stravinsky  had  been  ill  since 
June  when  she  suffered  a stroke. 
She  last  appeared  in  public  when 
Symphony  cf  Psalms,  a work  by  her. 
husband,  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  on  June  15. 

The  two  married  in  1940  after 
Stravinsky’s  first  wife  died.  The 
.Stravinsky*  moved  to  the  U.S.  and 
became  citizens  in  1945- 

Her  husband  died  in  1971.  She 
left  no  survivors.  Burial  will  be  next 
to  her  husband  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
Wednesday. 


UK’s  8%  inflation 
lowest  in  4 years 

LONDON  (AP).  — Britain's  annual 
inflation  rate  has  fallen  to  eight  per 
cent,  the  lowest  for  nearly  four 
years,  the  government  reported  on 
Friday. 

In  the  12  months  ending  in 
August,  prices  rose  8 per  cent  com- 
pared with  8.7  per  cent  the  previous 
month.  This  is  the  lowest  rate  since 
October  1978. 
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Prince  Rainier  is  helped  down  the  steps  of  Monaco’s  cathedral  by 
Princess  Caroline,  right,  and  P,rince  Albert,  left,  after  the  funeral  mass 
on  Friday  for  Princess  Grace.  (UPI  telephoto) 

Royalty,  stars  mourn  Princess  Grace 


MONTE  CARLO  (AP).  — Princess 
Grace  was  given  a final  farewell  on 
Saturday,  mourned  by  a galaxy  of 
Hollywood  stars  and  royalty,  and  by 
her  husband  Prince  Rainier. 

Distinguished  mourners  included 
the  U.S.  and  French  first  ladies 
Nancy  Reagan  and  Danielle  Mitter- 
rand, and  Princess  Diana  of  Britain. 
. Several  hours  later  after  a Roman 
Catholic-requiem  moss,  Rainier  led 


his  people  at  another  funeral  mass 
he  requested  held  for  Monaco  resi- 
dents unable  to  attend  the  first  ser- 
vice in  the  800-seat  cathedral 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean. 

A private  family  burial  was  to 
have  followed  immediately,  but 
Radio  Monte  Carlo  announced  that 
so  many  people  were  filing  past  the 
coffin  in  front  of  the  cathedral  altar 
that  the  burial  was  delayed. 
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to  oust  Schmidt  this  week 

BONN  (UPi-)r  'M TChH£ti*n:; 

Democratic  and  Free;  Democratic., 
leaders  - expressed  confidence  ^ 
yesterday  that1  their  meeting  today  -; 
will  pave  the- way  fof  the  ouster  oL. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  p05-  -.■> 
siWy  as  early  as  Friday.' 

free  Democratic  leader  ffans^ 

Dietrich  Genscher,  who  resigned  as  - 
foreign  minister  on  Friday,  m ' 
collapse  of  Sehmitift  13-year  coaii- 
Lion  gavernmcnt,was  scheduled  UK 
confer  with  Christian  Democratic 
leader  Helmut  Kohl ' and . Franz 
Josef  Strauss,:  the  Bavarian  Chris- 
tian.  Democratic  leader,  on  a 
timetable  to  topple  Schmidt  and  a' 
programme  to  nm  tbe  cpmitry  uhtH . 
new  elections  are  hdd^pa^ps  in  - 
the  spring. . V ... 

An  open,  question  was  whether': 

Genscher  can  deliver  the23;votes-.:--v- ...  - ^ 

needed  To . give  -. the 

Democrats  the'  249'vdtes.th^y  need  TIaus-DSefndb  - Genscher,'  too 
in  the  Bundestag  the  lower  house  resigned  oo  friday. 
of  parfiaioent,  to  pass  a “construe- 

live ; no-confidence  ractipn,*'.4haf  the  53  Free  Democratic  Bundestag 
would  * make  Kohl  chancellor.  , in  members  in  line  to  pass  the  no- 
place of  Schmidt. . 7 V;/- " confidence  motion.  ' 

"Yes,”  Genscher  told  a reporter.  . A^stooy-faced  but  calm  Schmidt 
when  asked  if  he  could  deliver-,  issued  the  call  for  new  elections  in  a 
But  both  Schmidt  and  former  / speech  toJhe  Bunde&agon  Friday,' 
Chancellor  Witty  Brandt,  whowant  after  four  free  Democratic  cabinet 
to  run  a minority  government  until  ministers  resigned  from  fee  govern- 
ihey  can  hold  new  . elections  in  ing  alliance  with  Schmidt’s  Social 
November,  yesterday  questioned  Democrats,  capping  along-running 
Genscher’s  ability  to  hold  enough  of  : fight  over  . economic  policies;;  . - . . 


Poles  arrest  5th  Kor  leader 


Socialists  tipped  in  Swedish  poll 


STOCKHOLM  (Reuter). — Swedes 
voted  in  general  elections  yesterday 
which  opinion  polls  forecast  would 
restore  power  by  a slight  margin  to 
Social  Democratic  leader  Olor 
Palme  after  six  years  in  opposition. 

Unemployment,  taxes,  govern- 
ment spending  and  a radical  plan  to 
slash  the  private  ownership  of 
Swedish  industry  were  the  main 


electoral  issues  in  an  often 
acrimonious  and  tense  campaign. 

Sweden’s  last  four  elections  have 
all  been  dose.  The  1973  and  1976 
elections  were  cliff-hangers  where 
seat  distribution  in  the  349-seat 
Riksdag  (parliament)  was  not 
available  on  election  night  and  re- 
quired recounts. 


Talks  collapse  in  U.S.  rail  strike 


WASHINGTON  (UPI).  — Thou- 
sands of  locomotive  engineers 
.struck  the  U.S.  railroads  yesterday 
in  a contract  dispute  that  crippled 
rail  traffic.  Talks  to  settle  the 
walkout  collapsed. 

Up  to  28,000  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  union  went  on  strike, 
bringing  to  a virtual  halt  much  of 
the  country’s  freight  service  and 


some  passenger  lines. 

About  seven  hours  after  the  strike 
began,  industry  and  union 
negotiators  announced  that  the 
talks  had  collapsed.  There  were  no 
immediate  plans  to  resume  the 
bargaining. 

Union  president  John  Systmasaid 
the  main  stumbling-block  was  the 
industry’s  insistence  on  a no-strike 
clause. 


WARSAW  (AP)-  ^ Poland's 
military  authorities  on  Friday  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  Jan  Jozef 
Lips  Id,  the  fifth  leader  of  the  former 
Kor  Social  Self-Defence  Conraittee, 
the  Polish  news  agency  Pi^P. 
reported. 

The  announcement;  quoting  a 
statement  by  the  press;  spokesman 
of  the  supreme  military  prosecutor's  7' 
office,  says  Lipslti  has  been  charged 
with  plotting  to  overthrow.. the 
country's  political  system.  T’ 

In  addition  to  Lipskr,vthe  ■ 
authorities  have:  - filed  - similar 
charges  against  Jacek  Kiiron,  Adam 
Michmk,  Henryk  Wu  jec  anff  Jan 
Litynsk.-  \.r 

Lipslti,  56,.  returned  home  ,to'. 
Poland  of  his  own  will  last  Wednes- 
day from  London  where' had  had 
undergone-  medical  treatment . for 
his  heart  condition.  Jie  was  shown 
an  arrest  warrant  Thursday. 

■ Meanwhile,  four  men  scattered  . 
leaflets  apparently  from  activists  m 
the  Solidarity  union  underground  in 
a busy  Warsaw  street  . Fridays 
witnesses  said. 


;The  leaflets  denounced  the 
authorities  for  choking  die  aspira- 
tion' of  (JicTPcfish.  people,  staging 
politick]  trials  - and  resorting  to 
provocation  as  a prelude7  to  an 
ultimate  dissolution  rtf'  the  union. 

7 Also  on  Friday,  about  400  people 
gathered  atagra  vesite  me  atonal  to 
victims  of'  the  Katyn , Forest  mas- 
sacre i n:;:  World  - War  ’- 1 1 . -Sy  m- 
patbizers  of  Solidarity  placed 
wreaths  on  the  memorial;  but  police 
did  hot  interfere  with  the  Service. 

A priest  who  introduced  himself 
; chaplain  of  the  Polish  army  in  the 
. 1939  campaign  against  the  invading 
Germans  delivered  abrief  speech  in 
memory  of  "Poles  who  died  in  the 
East,  who  died  in  the  West.”  But  he 
made  no  direct  reference  to  the 
mysteriousmassacri:  of  5,000 Polish 
officers.  The  soldiers  had  been  in- 
terned after  Soviet  troops  moved  in 
from  the  East  to  meet  the  Germans. 

• ’ Both  Soviets  and  Germans  have 
accuscd^each  ^jfeerof  lriflingthe  of- 
ficers, but.  guilt  has  never  been  con- 
clusively established;  Many  Poles 
- blame  .the  Russians..  ' 


N.  Ireland  blast  -kills  two  boys 


iosntiidi b.z~ 


liquid  Hood  pi^sagea  gpod  ye^-  for  Naples 

NAfTES;'  (Rcuttr).  — ; 'jgWj;  Century  martyr, 


BELFAST  (AP).  — A 12-year-old 
Roman  Catholic  boy,  Kevin  Valli- 
day,  horribly  maimed  in  a nail- 
bomb  explosion  in  a Belfast  apart- 
ment block  that  killed  his  best 
friend,  died  in  a hospital  Friday  of 
head  wounds,  police  said. 

Five  other  children  were 
wounded  in  the  blast  Thursday 
night  along  with  two  British 
soldiers.  The  troopers  were 
reported  in  “critical  condition” 
with  serious  head  wounds.  Kevin's 
playmate  was  identified  as  Stephen 
Bennett,  14. 

The  Irish  National  Liberation 
Army,  a Marxist  offshoot  of  the 
nationalist  IRA,  claimed  its  men 
detonated  the  bomb  Thursday  night 


in  Divis  Flats,  a Catholic  apartment 
block.  The  bomb,  packed  with  nails 
and  iron  bolts  in  a metal  drainpipe 
on  a third  floor  walkway,  was 
denoted  by  remote  control  as  troops 
passed. 

Later  on  Saturday  a car  bomb  ex- 
ploded outside  a bar  in  a Northern 
Ireland  border  village,  injuring 
several  people,  including  two 
policemen. 

Belfast  police  spokesman  James 
Robinson  said  15  minutes  warning 
was  given  to  police  before  the  blast, 
which  happened  in  the  main  street 
in  Middletown,  County  Armagh,- 
close  to  the  border  with  the.  In  sir 
Republic. 


SaiT  Gen tjaro^N,aples,: patj-on  sain£;  ® ®77.a  phenomenon 

liquefied  yesterday  before  a packed , ^ : ppni|£iues  to.  puzzle  scientists. 


congregation  in  the  city's  cathedra^  ■" ; • - The  last  time.  San  Gennarp's  blood 
auguring.a  good  year^ifor'ythc  ••  TaBetf  to  liquefy  was  ini 973,  the  year 
southern  Italian  port  city.  -7:. 7-7  ; of  a-  cholera  outbreak  in  Naples, 


The  congealed  blood,  contained  ~ 
in  a glass  phial,  ran  redand  fee 
city’s  arch  bishop  announced  the  an-., 
nual  event  in  thtf  traditional  manner 
with  a wave  of  a handkerchief.  ~ 
Neapolitans  believe  that-  B wiB 
befall  their  dty  if  the  blood  of  San 


OIL.  DEAL.  ■ — China ' yesterday 
_ signed  a contract  'wife  two  U.S. 
companies  that  will  enable  them  to 
explore  the  country's  off-shore  ml 
resources,,  potentially  fee  largest 
untapped  reserves  In  fee  world.. 


Former  astronaut  hunts  for  Noah’s  Ark 


DATE; 


LECTURER: 


ANKARA  (UPI).  — Former  U.S. 
astronaut  James  Irwin  left  for 
eastern  Turkey  yersterday  in  a se- 
cond attempt  to  find  the  remains  of 
Noah's  Ark  on  Mount  .Ararat. 

Irwin,  who  spent  three  weeks 
looking  for  the  ark  in  late  August 
before  being  injured  in  a fall,  was 
accompanied  this  time  by  wife  and 
son,  two  archeologists  and  a friend 
in  the  Fundamentalist  Christian 
movement. 


American  embassy  sources  said 
Irwin  was  hoping  to  make  an  air- 
plane trip  around  fee  mountain  near 
the  Soviet  border.  But  it  was  not 
known  if  he  had  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Turkish  government. 

Since  1972,  foreigners  have  been 
prohibited  from  climbing  the  moun- 
tain for  security  reasons  since  it 
overlooks  the  Soviet  and  Iranian 
borders. 
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PARIS,  BRUSSELS 


(Continued  from  Pnge  One) 
hair.  A police  spokesman  said  he 
was  “of  the  Mediterranean  type  but 
not  North  African.” 

The  attacker,  emerging  from 
behind  a corner  across  the  street, 
sprayed  submachine  gun  fire  at  the 
synagogue  where  Rosh  Hashana 
services  were  being  held  shortly 
before  noon. 

He  managed  to  escape  on  foot 
toward  the  nearby  antique  market, 
although  a plain-clothes 
policeman,  who  was  on 
duty  at  the  synagogue  and  who 
returned  the  gun  fire,  believed  he 
may  have  hit  him.  The  policeman 
said  he  saw  the  gunman's  right  leg 
twitch  before  he  disappeared 
behind  a comer. 

Justice  Minister  Jean  Go!  said  he 
ordered  the  stale  attorney  to  use  all 
available  means  in  the  investigation. 
He  also  received  a delegation  of 
Jews  to  discuss  measures  for 
improved  protection  of  the  Jewish 
communitv. 


An  anonymous  phone  call  to  the 
Belgian  state  radio  claimed  the  at- 
tack on  behalf  of  an  unknown 
“Palestinian  Liberation 
Movement,”  which  police  did  not 
take  seriously.  The  Israel  Embassy 
blamed  it  on  fee  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  while  the  Brus- 
sels PLO  office  rejected  any  respon- 
sibility and  condemned  the  attack. 

The  synagogue  was  cordoned  off 
and  protected  by  large  police  forces 
yesterday,  fee  second  day  of  Rosh 
Hashana,  attended  by  an  even 
larger  crowd  than  Saturday  in- 
cluding several  Belgian  government 
ministers  and  other  authorities. 

in  Antwerp,  which  has  a strong 
Jewish  community,  police  guards  at 
Jewish-owned  buildings  were 
reinforced  yesterday,  while  police 
cars  regularly  toured  the  Jewish 
quarter.  Three  persons  died  and  a 
hundred  were  injured,  when  a car 
bomb  exploded  in  front  of  a syn- 
agogue in  the  Antwerp  diamond 
quarter  last  October.  (AP,  UPI) 
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it’s  Two  Steps 
Back  After 
Assassination 


^^fcOME  440  pounds  of  explosives 
scattered  the  doves  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  last  week. 
The  blast  that  ended  the  life  of 
. President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel 
. and  25  of  his  followers  in  their 
Christian  PhaJangfat  party  head- 
quarters in  east  Bebnt  and  led  to  a 
massacre,  of  Palestinians 
echoed  in  the  United  States  where 
officials  bad  hoped  to  seize  "a  mo- 
ment of  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ty” for  peace,  a3  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  put  it. 

As  Washington  watched  appre- 
hensively and  poweriessly,  Israel, 
tearful  that  its  largely  successful 
effort  to  end  the  threat  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  would 
be  compromised,  lost  no  time  react* 
ing  to  the  assassination.  It  sent  its 
forces  into  west  Beirut,  despite  the 
cease-fire  agreement  that  had  led  to 
the  PJLO.’s  evacuation.  After  skir- 
mishing with  leftist  Mnslam  militia 
that  left  38  dead,  die  Israeli  army 
imposed  its  rule  there,  even  occupy- 
ing a consulate  building  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy  compound  for  a 
while.  American  and  Tj*franese  de- 
mands that  Israel  withdraw  got  no- 
where fast  and  furiously,  further  in- 
creasing strains  between  Washing- 
ton and  Israel.  A Security  Council 
demand,  in  which  the  United  States 
joined,  was  doomed  to  be  no  more 
effective.. 

“We  wifi  leave  when  a suitable  se- 
curity arrangement  will  be  found 
and  all  our  aims  will  have  been 
achieved  in  the  whole  of  Lebanon,*' 
ijwii  fan,  Rafael  Pfaw,  the  Is- 
raeli Chief  of  Staff,  declared.  One 
Israeli  aim  was  to  remove  some 
2JQQQ  Palestinian  fighters  who, 
Jerusalem  contended,  had  violated 
die  ceasefire  agreement  by  re- 
maining behind  in  west  Beirut  when 
the  bulk  of  the  P.L.O.  forces  left. 

Although  nobody  claimed  respon- 
sibility Jor  Tuesday's  killing  of  Mr. 
Gemayel,  suspicions  centered  on 
leftist  Moslem  forces  that  had 
rosier  accepted .his  election,  -in  turn, 

. the  Arab  wqtfd  accused  Israel  of 
creating  a pretext  to  stay  hi  Leba- 
non indefinitely.  Morris  Draper,  the 
special  American  envoy,  had  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  just  a day  before 
the  assassination  to  seek  the  with- 
drawal of  aH  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Instead,  he  wound  up  at  a 
funeral  that  wiE  make  such  with- 
drawal more  difficult.  Unless  Israel 
. could  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  at 
least  from  west  Beirut,  Washington 
feared  It  would  lose  precious  points 
among  the  Arabs  and  whatever  sup- 
port It  might  have  gained  for  get- 
ting a new  peace  process  started. 

While  PX.O.  leader  Yasir  Arafat 


was  attempting  to  salvage  some 
political  gains  from  the  rubble  with 
visits  to  Athens  and  Rome,  Jordan’s 
Sing  Hussein  amwn)<^<  his  wflBn- 
gess  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States.  No  other  Arab  leaders,  how- 
ever, publicly  backed  his  bid  to  play 
a pivotal  role. 

There  were  a few  signs  that  the 
damage  in  Lebanon  could  be  re- 
paired. With  President  Elias  Sarkis 
in  the  last  seven  days  of  Ms  term,  1 
the  Phalangist  Party  moved  to  pre- 
vent a power  vacuum  by  proposing 
Mr.  Gemayel ’s  elder  brother,  ‘ 
Amin,  as  president,  with  no  other 
Credible  ranrfidatra  tn  sight,  bis 
election  by  Parliament  was  ex- 
pected next  week.  Israel  told  skepti- 
cal American  officials  that  its  mili-  ‘ 
taxy  moves  were  “limited  and  . 

precautionary"  and  that  it  would  be 

willing  to  withdraw*  When  the  Leba- 
nese army  was  able  to  ensure  se- 
curity in  the  city.  The  Israelis 
called  for  a meeting  with  Lebanese  ' 
officers  to  arrange  for  a transfer  of ; 
authority.  Before  this  could  happen,  j 
however,  the  Israelis’s  Christian  f 
allies  appeared  to  have  slaughtered  | 
scores  of  civilians  in  two  Palestin- 
ian camps  In  west  Beirut.  From  Mr. 
Reagan  came  an  expression  of 
"outrage  and  revulsion”  and  a new 
demand  for  Israeli  withdrawal. 
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Deaths  and  Turmoil  Reawaken  Lebanon’s  Despair 


By  THOMAS  L-  FRIEDMAN 

Beirut 

IT  is  somehow  Lebanon's  fete  that  whenever  the  political 
situation  appears  to  Inch  back  to  normal,  whenever  rap- 
prochement between  Moslems  and  Christians  appears 
within  reach,  events  conspire  to  wreck  things.  So  it  was 
last  week  in  Beirut,  where  sadness  and  doom  and  the  stench  of 
a massacre  of  Palestinians  shrouded  the  city  like  a gray  mist. 

Talk  to  the  Lebanese  and  they  will  tell  you  that  for  a few 
brief  moments  they  could  almost  glimpse  pre-dvfl  war  Beirut. 
The  Lebanese  army  and  internal  security  forces  were  begin- 
ning to  fen  out  across  the  divided  capital,  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  militias  were  making  arrangements  to  lay  down  their 
arms  in  coQjuction  with  the  inauguration  of  the  young  new 
President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel  and  entrepreneurs  were 
flocking  to  the  gutted  city-center  that  separates  east  and  west 
, Beirut,  bidding  for  property  and  talking  of  rebuilding.  . 

By  we^s  end,  however,  Bashir  Gemayel  was  dead,  the 
victim  of  a still  unexplained  bomb  blast,  and  it  was  Israeli 
troops  that  were  fanning  out  across  the  capital,  fining  the  se- 
curity vacuum  that  supposedly  had  followed  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Gemayel.  The  whistle  of  bullets  and  the  wall  of  sirens 
reverberated  across  Beirut.  Lebanon  was  back  to  normal 
Maybe  whdh  matters  sort  themselves  out,  Mr.  GemayaTs 
replacement  and  the  Israeli  occupation  of  west  and  east  Beirut 
eventually  will  result  in  a more  peaceful  Lebanon  thwn  might 
have  been  otherwise.  And  maybe  not.  In  any  event,  it  is  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gemayel,  the  presence  of  the  Israeli  army  in  west 
Beirut,  and  the  uncontrolled  killings  In  the  Palestinian  camps 
that  win  define  Lebanese  politics  for  months  to  come. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration  expressed  surprise 
and  anger,  the  Israelis’  move  seemed  consistent  wife  the  rest 
of  their  operation,  a natural  extension  of  their  military  and 
political  objectives.  The  Israelis  came  to  Lebanon  to  destroy 


both  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and  an  idea — that 
of  an  independent  Palestinian  state.  Accordingly,  their  entry 
into  west  Beirut,  the  ultimate  breeding  ground  of  the  P.L.O. 
and  the  hothouse  of  Palestinian  nationalism,  had  raised  con- 
cern that  they  would  try  to  do  in  the  sprawling  refugee  camps 
of  the  city  what  they  did  in  the  camps  of  south  Lebanon — level 
them  or  make  them  uninhabitable  for  the  previous  residents. 
The  respected  Beirut  daily  An-Nahar  reported  that  the  Israeli 
troops  who  burst  into  the  Sabra-Chatila  Palestinian  camps 
Thursday  brought  with  them  two  large  bulldozers. 

Slaughter  of  CMfians 

But  few  persons  were  prepared  for  the  sight  that  greeted 
reporters  who  entered  the  nibble-strewn  camps  Saturday 
after  being  turned  beck  Friday.  They  discovered  the  bodies  of 
scores  of  men,  women  and  children,  many  of  them  shot  in  the 
head  or  back.  Some  of  the  men  appeared  to  have  been  lined  up 
against  a wall  and  executed,  according  to  news  agency  re- 
ports. What  looked  like  entire  famines  were  found  dead  in 
their  homes.  Camp  residents  blamed  the  on  Christian 

militiamen  who  bad  apparently  taken  control.  Elsewhere  in 
west  Beirut,  Israeli  forces  were  repeated  to  have  detained  hun- 
dreds of  persons  after  house-to-house  searches  for  Moslem 
fighters.  The  Israeli  command  dosed  off  the  camps  to  all 
forces  after  receiving  reports  of  the  slaughter  and  announced 
it  was  investigating. 

Entering  west  Beirut  in  the  first  place  may  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  Israelis  for  another  reason  besides  security. 
Ever  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Gemayel,  the  Begin  Govern- 
ment had  been  demanding  that  Lebanon  sign  a peace  treaty 
with  It.  Mr.  Gemayel  was  reluctant  to  commit  himself  to  such 
a pact,  fearing  it  would  condemn  Lebanon  to  an  isolation  from 
its  Arab  neighbors  that  its  service  economy  could  ill  afford  and 
would  certainly  alienate  the  west  Beirut-based  Sunni  Moslem 
leadership  without  whose  minimal  support  he  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  rule. 


But  with  Israeli  troops,  in  some  areas  accompanied  by 
Christian  militia  man,  disarming  the  Palestinians  and  Mos- 
lems of  west  Beirut,  while  permitting  the  Christians  of  east 
Beirut  to  retain  their  weapons,  the  balance  of  power  has 
shifted  radically  in  favor  of  whatever  Christian  figure  now  as- 
sumes the  presidency.  It  will  now  be  much  more  difficult  for 
die  Moslems  to  manifest  their  opposition  to  a treaty  or  se- 
curity pact  with  the  Jewish  state. 

The  question  of  who  will  fill  the  presidential  chair  must  be 
answered  before  Sept.  23  when  President  Elias  Sarkis's  term 
ends.  The  Christian  Phalangist  Party  waited  only  24  hoars 
after  Mr.  Gemayel’s  burial  to  try  to  fill  the  void  by  nominating 
his  older  brother,  Amin,  for  the  job.  Former  President  Camille 
Chamoun  has  also  tossed  his  hat  in  the  ring,  but  at  die  age  of 
82,  his  chances  of  defeating  Amin  Gemayel  are  slim. 

Amin,  a 40-year-old  lawyer  who  has  been  in  Parliament 
for  10  years,  is  considered  more  moderate  than  his  brother 
with  better  relations  with  the  Moslem  community  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  party  as  a “consensus  candidate."  During  the 
height  of  the  civil  war  in  l97!»  and  1976,  he  had  contacts  with  the 
PX.O.  and  he  renewed  them  shortly  before  its  evacuation. 

Whoever  wins  will  have  the  thankless  task  of  trying  to 
square  Israel's  military  and  political  agenda  in  Lebanon  with 
the  need  for  Moslem-Chrisdan  rapprochement  and  the  even- 
tual removal  of  Syrian,  Israeli  and  Palestinian  guerrilla  forces 
from  their  respective  occupation  zones. 

The  Syrians  say  they  have  no  intention  of  leaving  unless 
the  Israelis  do.  They  are  believed  certain  to  use  their  military 
clout  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  and  north  Lebanon  to  work  against 
any  Lebanon-Israel  treaty.  As  for  the  7.000  P.L.O.  guerrillas 
still  pouring  into  Syrian-controlled  areas  they  seem  prepared 
to  harass  the  Israelis  as  long  as  the  Syrians  let  them. 

Such  is  the  kaleidoscope  of  Lebanese  politics — lots  of  tiny 
fragments  that  are  constantly  shaken  by  events  to  form  new 
and  unexpected  images  but  that  never  seem  to  come  together 
into  a unified  whole. 


Schmidt  Facing  Defeat,  Moved  Forcefully  but  Probably  Too  Late  Last  Week 


Age  and  Arithmetic  Overtake  Bonn’s  Coalition 
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By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

~ ~ Bonn 

[OR  some  wMj  have  watched  Helmut  Schmidt  since 
his  rejection  in  1880,  ft  was  as  if  he  had  regained 
Us  edd  strength  and  combativeness  just  as  he  was' 
befog  brought  down.  After  two  years  of  seemingly 


abroad,  the  63-year-old  Chanceltar  last  week  stole  the 
initiative  from  Ms  ship-jumping  FTee  Democratic  coalf- 
tfau  partners  and  -Christian  Democratic  foes  and,  in  a 
ringing  speech  to  the  Bundestag, 
dared  them  to  match  their  popularity 
against  his  in  new  elections. 

It  was  a fine  speech  felt  ft  was 

probaUy  too  late.  Even  as  he  rose  to 
speak,  Helmut  Schmidt  was  the 
leader  of  a precarious  minority  Gov- 
ernment, deserted  moments  before  . 

by  Ms  junta  Free  Democratic  craft-  The  MldeaSt 
tion  partners  who,  for  13  years,  bad  , 

enabled  the  Social  Democratic  Party  •_  DOilCV  tnanglP 
to  put  its  Imprint  on  West  Germany,  * J o 

consolidating  a mode!  welfare  state 
and  forging  new  finks  with  East  Ger- 
many  and  the  rest  of  Communist  Eo- 
rope.  For  the  last  eight  years,  JHel-  m 

mot  Schmidt  has  been  ia  charge.  but 
now,  unless  bis  opponents  have  . . 

botched  their  parliamentary  arttfc-  JJaVld 
meric,  the  post-Schmidt  era  looks  _ t * _ ' 

Dubmsky: 

A memoir 

Democratic  chief  who  hopes  to  sup-  jm 
Hr.  Schmidt,  said  he  would  try  MM 

to  bring  a no-ceoftdence  vote  aganst 
the  next  week.  Some  of. . ■ 
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the  liberal  Free  Democrats  showed  signs  of  bolting 
against  the  decision  to  swing  from  Mr.  Schmidt  to  Mr. 
Kohl,  but  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  the  party  leader  and 
outgoing  Foreign  Minister,  seemed  to  have  Us  rambunc- 
tious organization  under  reasonable  control.  Barring  a 
major  break-up  of  the  Free  Democrats'  parliamentary 
group  or  slippage  from  Us  own  party’s  ranks  on  a secret 
ballot,  Mr.  Kohl  appeared  to  have  the  votes  in  the  Bunde- 
stag to  become  Chancellor. 

Post-mortems  cm  the  13-year-old  coalition  concurred 
on  the  inevitable  quality  of  its  demise.  A mood  of  distem- 
per overtook  the  Schmidt-Genscher 
tandem  almost  immediately  after  it 
was  returned  to  power  with  a 
strengthened  majority  in  October 
2580.  The  Chancellor,  who  had  a pace- 
maker installed  last  year,  seemed  to 
lose  Ms  sure  touch,  and  increasingly 
turned  toward  dark,  Spenglerian 
t . musings  about  the  dangers  of  a global 

economic  catastrophe. 

* In  foreign  policy,  the  sharpened 

IXlgiC  tones  of  American-Soviet  relations 

left  little  room  for  Bonn  to  exercise  or 
develop  its  “Ostpolitik"  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Schmidt  might  serve  as  a “transla- 
tor" between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow made  little  sense  when  the  two 
capitals  were  hardly  cm  speaking 
terms.  The  strident  left  wing  of  Mr. 
Schmidt's  Social  Democrats  and  lfke- 
1 minded  people  In  the  Free  Demo- 

crats persistently  questioned  the  wis- 
" dam  of  West  Germany's  commit- 

ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization's Manned  deployment  of 
medum-ranife  missiles  next  year. 
Symptomatic  of  the  coalition’s 


drained  energies  were  its  muted  responses  to  the  Euro- 
pean-American  dispute  over  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline.  Mr. 
Schmidt  had  enough  problems  at  borne,  so  he  lowered  his 
voiceabroad. 

Thirteen  years  is  a very  long  time  for  any  govern- 
ment or  regime,  and  some  would  say  the  coalition,  ex- 
hausted, died  simply  of  old  age.  But,  in  the  last  few  years, 
as  the  German  economy  stagnated  and  its  unemployment 
began  to  grow  at  the  highest  rate  in  Western  Europe  — 
some  1.7  million  west  Germans  are  out  of  work,  more 
than  at  any  time  since  1950  — Mr.  Schmidt  and  his  Social 
Democrats  were  inevitably  blamed.  At  the  same  time, 
pressure  built  within  the  Free  Democrats  and  their  con- 
stituency of  professionals  and  small  businessmen  to 
check  spending  on  the  abundant  West  German  welfare 
state.  The  last,  and  bitterest,  squabbles  within  the  dying 
coalition  were  over  the  budget. 

- In  spite  of  these  pressures,  the  coalition  might  have 
limped  to  the  end  of  its  1984  mandate  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  disruptive  emergence  of  the  so-called  "Green”  pro- 
test movement.  A jumbled  alliance  of  ecologists,  roman- 
tic fer-leftlsts.  Communists  and  enemies  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  Greens  sapped  the  strength  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats  and  spread  panic  among  Mr.  GenscheTs  Free 
Democrats  by  threatening  their  very  existence.  Demon- 
strating growing  power,  the  Green-Alternative  List  dis- 
placed the  Free  Democrats  as  the  third-ranking  party  in 
state  elections  in  Hamburg  in  June,  taking  7.7  percent  of 
the  vote.  They  seem  likely  to  improve  on  this  score  in 
Hesse  next  Sunday.  For  Mr.  Genscher  and  his  small 
party,  a jump  to  the  Christian  Democrats  began  to  look 
like  a life-or-death  proposition. 

Mr.  Kohl  and  the  Christian  Democrats  speak  bravely 
of  a “new  beginning”  in  West  Germany.  But,  in  practi- 
cally the  same  breath,  Christian  Democrats  privately  In- 
sist that  there  will  be  considerable  continuity  in  domestic 
and  foreign  polity,  starting  with  Mr.  Genscher,  who  is 
likely  to  remain  Foreign  Minister.  The  atmospherics  of 
relations  with  the  United  States  may  Improve,  but  a close 
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Kohl  aide  cautioned  that  Washington  should  expect  no 
blank  check,  particularly  on  the  sensitive  question  of  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  talks  In  Geneva  and  the  deployment 
of  medium-range  missiles  on  German  territory.  On  do- 
mestic matters,  if  he  becomes  Chancellor,  Mr.  Kohl  is  ex- 
pected to  prune  some  social  programs  but  not  with  the 
zest  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Schmidt — if  that  is  what  it  is  to 
be  — will  in  some  ways  make  Bonn  a duller  place.  The 
large,  affable  Mr.  Kohl  seems  unlikely  to  lecture  the  Bun- 
destag, or  Indeed  leaders  of  the  world,  with  the  aplomb 
that  Mr.  Schmidt  sharpened  over  the  years.  The  embat- 
tled Chancellor  showed  his  hauteur  right  up  to  the  i. 
“For  us  Social  Democrats,  the  reputation  and  solidity  of 
democracy  is  more  important  than  turtic*!  party  advan- 
tages," he  told  the  Bundestag.  Far  many,  there  was  the 
unmistakable  sense  that  a class  act  was  ending. 
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President  Reagan  with  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
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Philippines  President  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos  sent  his  wife  and  heiress 
apparent,  Iraelda,  to  Moscow  in  July 
to  Invite  Soviet  investment  in  a mil- 
lion-ton cement  plant  and  other  bar- 
ter deals.  But  last  week,  on  his  first 
official  visit  to  Washington  in  16 
years,  he  was  talking  real  money.  Of- 
ficials pledged  expanded  guarantees 
for  a $204.5  million  nuclear  power 
plant  and  talks  to  begin  in  April  on 
Mr.  Marcos's  dreams  of  quadrupling 
the  $100  million  a year  Americans 
pay  to  retain  naval  and  air  bases  at 
Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base. 

But  the  money  wasn’t  everything. 


ci  liation  in  which  adversaries  can 
substitute  political  competition  for 
armed  competition."  Washington  is 
continuing  a bipartisan  policy  in  El 
Salvador  initiated  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Enders  added,  bid- 
ding to  finesse  critics  of  repression  in 
Congress  and  in  Venezuela,  where 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  regime 
cooled  after  the  defeat  of  President 
Jos£  Napoleon  Duarte. 

The  Enders  speech  enraged  Salva- 
doran rightists  — a conservative 
newspaper  angrily  suggested  last 
week  that  “some  confused  leftist  or 
some  third  world  priest"  could  have 
said  the  same.  United  States  officials 
said  Mr.  Enders  was  merely  reflect- 
ing the  conciliatory  diplomatic  style 
of  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz. 


U.S.  Strategy  in  Middle  East  Rests  on 


By  LESLIE  H.GELB 


WASHINGTON —All  Middle  East  strategy  for 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  divided  Into  three 
pare:  how  to  keep  the  revolutionary  flames  of  the 
iran-Iraq  war  from  spreading,  bow  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  stability  to  Lebanon,  and  how 
to  resolve  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  over  Palestin- 
ian  rights  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

With  the  launching  of  President  Reagan’s  peace 
plan  two  weeks  ago,  the  Administration  hoped  to 
concentrate  American  energies  and  influence  on 
the  Palestinian  problem.  Brit  the  assassination  of 
President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel  followed  by  Is- 
raeli troops  moving  into  West  Beirut  brought  the 
Lebanese  civil  war  crashing  back  onto  center 
stage.  It  Iran  launches  another  offensive  against 
Iraq  in  October,  as  American  intelligence  reports 
predict,  this  will  draw  the  attention  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  other  Arab  moderates  away  from  the 
Palestinian  question  as  well. 

As  Administration  planners  see  the  situation, 
events  have  conspired  over  the  last  year  to  reduce 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a relatively  minor  role  in  the 
area,  leaving  the  United  States  with  almost  all  the 
responsibility  but  still  without  the  necessary 
power  to  fashion  peace.  Their  thinking  was  that 
the  United  States  had  enough  power  to  get  some 
momentum  going  on  the  Palestinian  problem  only 
as  long  as  the  other  fronts  were  quiet. 

At  first,  things  moved  in  the  right  direction  for 
the  Administration.  Bipartisan  support  for  the 
Reagan  initiative  was  picking  up.  And  Kong  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan,  a central  and  uncertain  figure  in 
the  Reagan  strategy,  last  week  went  beyond  the 
consensus  reached  at  the  recent  Arab  summit  in 
Fez  by  saying  he  would  play  “a  very  active  part" 
in  the  peace  process.  The  Reagan  plan,  which 
calls  for  a self-governing  Palestinian  authority  on 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  "association"  with 
Jordan,  is  premised  on  the  King’s  willingness  to 
move  into  the  foreground.  Up  to  now,  however,  no- 
body in  the  Arab  world  has  publicly  issued  him 
marching  orders. 

There  was  some  negative  background  noise  to 
be  sure.  Pope  John  Paul  I!  and  Western  European 
leaders  were  regaling  P.L.O.  leader  Yasir  Arafat 


Threatened 

Diplomacy 


in  public  at  the  very  time  when  Washington  was 
looking  to  transfer  title  negotiating  mantle  from 
Mr.  Arafat  to  King  Hussein.  Soviet  President  Leo- 
nid I.  Brezhnev  blasted  the  Reagan  plan  and  pre- 
sented his  own  six-point  program  that  emphasized  - 
an  independent  Palestinian  state.  The  program 
was  widely  viewed  as  an  effort  to  scold  radical 
Arab  leaders  for  excluding  Moscow  from  the  Fez . 

peace  plan. 

But  events  in  Lebanon,  more  than  anything 
else,  were  short-circuiting  Administration  strat- 
egy. Rather  than  focus  Israeli  attention  an  the 
Reagan  plan,  like  it  or  not,  the  Administration 
found  itself  once  again  using  all  its  leverage  to  pry 
Israeli  troops  from  West  Beirut.  That,  officials 
knew,  was  not  going  to  be  easy,  to  say  the  least.  Is- 
rael made  a tremendous  investment  in  lives  and 
money  to  gut  Palestinian  power  in  Lebanon  and 
put  a man  of  its  choice,  Mr.  Gemayel,  in  charge. 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  is  not  about  to 
let  that  effort  go  down  the  drain  now  and  allow  a 
resurgence  of  anti-Israeli  groups. 

Administration  officials  understand  this.  They 
also  know  that  even  if  they  succeed  in  forcing  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Beirut,  Lebanon  is  likely 
to  erupt  in  the  old  communal  violence  among  Mo&t 
Jems  and  Christians.  The  resulting  bloodshed 
could  be  worse  than  during  the  recent  battles  be- 
tween Israelis  and  Palestinians.  In  private,  offi- 
cials did  not  even  pretend  that  they  knew  what 
could  be  done  to  stop  it.  But  for  the  moment,  the 
main  problem  was  the  Israeli  presence  in  West 
Beirut  and  the  damage  this  was  doing  to  WasZdng- 


ton’s  standing.  “American  credBbtfity  in  the  Arab 
worid  is  a an  official  said, 

No  US.  Help  for  Iraq 

- Tlere  are  im  iI2u^onS:Wh&Esoevar  about  Wasb- 


.area.  The  Saudis  and  other  Arah  feadera  are  giv- 
ing Iraq  an -estimated  SlbiUion  a month  to  fight 
-the  forces  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  An  Iranian 
victory,  they  fear,  could  loose  fuodamentaEst  re. 
beEtonS  in  fear  own  countries  and  tbe  Saudis,  In 
particalari  bave^toldWashfxigtcaUhat  preventing, 
.such  upheaval  is  their  number  one  priority.  Hat 
-means,  much  less  time,'  money  and  risk  in  behalf 
oftheReaganplau- 

As  ofnow,  the  Iraqis  have  stabilized  tbe  front  on 

the  Gull  Bid  intelligence 'analysts  here  predict 
-Iran  WO!  soon  open  a second  front  against  Bagb- 
touL  . • - ‘r  V;  ./-••.  - 

The  Adnmtetration’s  tads  now  seem  tied.  As 
officials  explain  it;-  tbey^obvibusly  cannot  help 
Iran,  yet  tiiey  do  not  want  to  alienate  Iran  either. 
Thar  judgment  is  to at  the  Khomeini  regime  is 
here  to  stay  for  tfae  fmeseeaWe  fature^  tbat  it  is 
anti-Soviet  as  well  as  anti-American,  and  that 
Iran  remains  the  strategic  centerpiece  ‘m  tbe  re- 
gion. For  that  reason,  -and  also  because  of  the 
- Hkdy  Israeli  reaction,  officials  feel  that  they  can- 
not aid Iraq,  despite  repeated  Iraqi  overtures. 
The  Administration  is  leaving  that  job  to  the  West 
Europeans,  who  can  arm  Iraq  more  quietly. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  Administration,  policy 
was  aimed  at bn  antl-SOyiristrategw:  consensus  of 
-Israel  end  the  moderate  Arab  states.  That  idea  Is 
long  gone.  Then  came  the  love  affair  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  until  tt  was  recognized  that  the  Sandis 
were  more  inclined  to  talk  than  to  act.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Reagan  team  has  come  to  view  the 
‘area  as  three  pieces  of  a jigsaw  pozzie  that  would 
never  fit  tocher:  So,  bestead,  of  trying  to  make 
them  fit,  they  hoped-to  fceepthent  apart,  to  pre- 
vent one  conflict  from  blocking  movement  to  re- 
solve another,  and  in  particular,  to  keep  the  Gulf 
area  and  Lebanon  quiet  enough  so  that  some  head-, 
way  could  be  madeqg  thePatestinten  problem.  - 

With  only  theprpspectofmpre  killings  in  Leb&- 
non  and  the  Gulf,  tharnew  strategyisalso  In  jeop- 
ardy. - ; ..- ..  . ■ 


Mr.  Marcos  calls  himself  a "constitu- 
tional authoriarian,”  but  his  many 
critics  back  home,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Mani- 
la, insist  that  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  government  thinly  veil  a 
corrupt  and  often  brutal  rule.  The 
Marcos  visit  is  partly  intended  to  en- 
hance his  standing  by  displaying  his 
acceptability  in  Washington. 

On  that  score.  President  Reagan 
hailed  Mr.  Marcos  as  "a  respected 
voice  for  reason  and  moderation  in 
international  forums.”  Nevertheless, 
the  Administration  has  hesitated  to 
request  Senate  approval  of  an  extra- 
dition treaty  that  could  send  heme  re- 
gime critics  among  the-75$GQ0  Fili- 
pinos in  the  United  States'  Five  Sena- 
tors urged  Mr.  Reagan  to  use  the 
Marcos  visit  “to  enhance  the  cause  of 
human  rights"  and  Representative 
Stephen  Solara,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  asked  about  charges  by  Am- 
nesty International  of  widespread 
torture  and  "disappearances”  of  re- 
gime political  opponents.  Mr.  Marcos 
said  Amnesty  was  misinformed. 

Before  flying  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Marcos  accused  critics  of  plotting 
strikes  and  assassinations  (he  told 
Mr.  Reagan  he  bad  escaped  five  at- 
tempts, and  later  he  remembered 
three  more);  50  Filipino  iabor  lead- 
ers and  other  "agitators"  were 
jailed.  Cracking  down  on  crime,  he 
empowered  1,000  "secret  marshals” 
to  shoot  to  kill.  They  did;  47  suspects 
died  in  two  weeks  before  the  mar- 
shals’ guns  were  muzzled. 

Mr.  Marcos  made  elaborate  prepa- 
rations for  the  trip,  sending  his  broth- 
er-in-law and  three  other  ambassa- 
dors to  marshal  supporters  and  dis- 
tribute thousands  of  T-shirts  bearing 
Tagalog  language  slogans  to  be  seen 
on  Manila  television  screens.  Oppo- 
nents forecast  tens  of  thousands  of 
antiregime  demonstrators  would  see 
him  off,  but  only  2.GG0  turned  out  in 
Manila  last  week.  In  Washington, 
only  a few  dozen  carried  such  signs 
as  “Marcos:  Rsgar.’s  hit  man  in 
Asia." 

Filipino  officials  dismissed  reports 
that  Mr.  Marcos,  65,  was  in  poor 
health  and  contemplating  a six- 
month  rest  cure.  3ut  Mrs.  Marcos, 
who  was  recently  named  to  a i0- 
member  council  to  run  the  country  if 
necessary,  sat  in  on  the  W lite  House 
talks  and  held  her  own  meetings  with 
Reagan  Cabinet  members  during  un- 
explained blanks  in  her  husband’s 
schedule. 

Hisfe  ©? 
to  M Ssli^asi©? 

El  Salvador’s  poisonous  brew  of 
leftist  guerrilla  warfare,  army  re- 
pression and  murder  by  rightist 
death  squads  was  made  even  more 
deadly  last  week  by  a new  surge  of 
random  violence.  But  for  a change, 
there  were  also  hints  pointing  toward 
moderation. 

The  provisional  President,  Alvaro 
Magana,  cautiously  proposed  taking 
up  negotiations  to  end  the  strife  in  a 
commission  he  hopes  to  establish 
with  rightist  and  centrist  party  repre- 
sentatives and  Gen.  Jos*  Guillermo 
Garcia,  the  Defense  Minister.  Mr. 
Magana  denied  he  was  already  study- 
ing proposals  relayed  to  him  after  the 
bead  of  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Front,  Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo, 
was  received  b Ccsta  Rica  by  Presi- 
dent Luis  Alberto  Mange. 

Since  last  year,  Washington  has 
been  encouraging  Salvadoran  au- 
thorities to  try  to  detach  the  moder- 
ate Mr.  Ungo,  a onetime  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  with  a wide  circle 
Of  influential  foreign  friends,  from 
the  guerrillas.  Last  month,  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O.  Enders 
again  urged  the  Salavadoran  Govern- 
ment to  launch  "a  process  of  ream- 


Khomeini  Claims 
Ans-SSaer 

An  ardent  defender  and  former 
leader  of  the  Iranian  Revolution  be- 
came its  latest  victim  last  week.  Sa- 
degh  Ghotbzadeh,  who  returned  from 
exile  alongside  the  Ayatollah  Rufcol- 
Jah  Khomeini  in  February.  1979,  was 
executed  by  a firing  squad  after 
being  convicted  of  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  kill 
the  Ayatollah. 

Mr.  Gbotbzadeh,  46  years  old,  was 
Foreign  Minister  during  the  time  of 
the  American  hostages.  Although  he 
frequently  defended  his  Govern- 
ment’s position,  he  was  thought  to 
have  reservations  about  holding  the 
Americans  and  had  opposed  trying 
them  as  spies. 

He  spoke  English  and  French  well 
and  seemed  Western  in  thought  as 
well  as  appearance.  He  was  believed 
to  have  a moderate’s  dislike  of  the  fa- 
naticism the  revolution  bred  in  such 
abundance.  Prisons  are  said  to  be 
jammed,  torture  is  commonplace 
and  in  recent  months  some  79  mili- 
tary officers  were  reported  to  have 
been  shot  as  threats  to  the  regime. 

When  President  Abolhassan  Bani- 
Sadr  fell  from  power  a few  months 
after  the  release  of  the  hostages  and 
the  takeover  of  government  institu- 
tions by  Islamic  fundamentalists, 
Mr.  Gbotbzadeh  fell  with  him.  He 
was  reported  to  be  living  quietly  in 
Teheran,  studying  Islamic  law.  Then, 
in  April,  he  was  arrested  for  plotting. 
On  the  same  state-run  television  net- 
work he  had  once  directed  in  the 
promotion  of  the  revolution,  he  con- 
fessed to  conspiring  against  its  leader 
and  said  he  would  “willingly  wel- 
come any  punishment.”  On  Wednes- 
day, he  was  taken  at  his  word. 


As 

Bolivia’s  generals  put  the  country 
on  rewind  last  week.  Two  disastrous 
year?  after  ousting  Herman  Sites 
Zuazo.  the  last  elected  civilian  Presi- 
dent, the  generals  broke  ranks  before 
a paralyzing  strike  and  headed  back 
to  the  barracks  "to  preserve  national 
unity." 

Air  Force  Gen.  Natalie  Morales 
said  the  armed  forces  would  convene 
the  Congress  that  was  elected  in  June 
1980  — never  mind  that  the  military 
had  forcibly  disbanded  it  the  follow- 
ing month.  “Bolivia’s  economic,  so- 
cial and  politicial  crisis  threatens  the 
security  of  the  nation  and  the  nation 
itself,"  the  armed  forces  conceded. 

Gen.  Guido  Vildoso.  Bolivia’s  ninth 
President  in  four  years,  had  been  in 
office  57  days  when  the  central  labor 
union  called  its  nationwide  genera! 
strike  and  demanded  his  resignation. 
Airports,  public  transportation,  fac- 
tories and  offices  stopped  work  to 
protest  the  austerity  program  of  in- 
creased fuel  prices  and  devalued 
pesos  that  he  announced  early  last 
week.  Inflation  had  reached  150  per- 
cent and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  refused  to  help  unless  Bolivians 
tightened  their  belts. 

Barring  a last-minute  counter- 
coup, always  a possibility  in  Bolivia, 
Mr.  Zuazo  was  expected  tc  return 
from  exile  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Not 
long  before  the  announcement  in  La 
Paz,  army  units  took  over  the  central 
plaza  and  three  radio  stations  in  the 
southern  city  of  Sucre  and  arrested 
leaders  of  the  local  strike  committee. 
They  declared  Sucre  'a  “military 
zone,”  under  which  all  political, 
union  and  business  activities  are 
sometimes  banned. 


Freudeebrim,  Henry  Ghdger 
and  Katherine  5.  Roberts 


ioviet  Arms  Come  In  Second  in  Lebanon 


Dronws  approach 

In  the  Bekaa  Valley,  two  remotely  piloted  Israeli  aircraft 
use  electronics  to  bamboozle  Syrian  ground  warning, 
radar  into  believing  they  are  manned  attackers. 


SAM  revealed 

The  Syrian  antiaircraft  crew  turns  on  its  tracking  radar, 
thus  giving  away  its  location  to  Israeli  jammers  and  battle 
management  aircraft. 


SAM  destroyed 

Israeli  fighters,  guided  by  data  from  the  circling  manag- 
ers, pounce  on  the  blinded  SAM. 


Sy  DRE  V MIDDLETON 


Israel’s  operations  against  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  forces  in  Lebanon 
have  demonstrated  that,  in  this  test  bed  for  mod- 
em military  technology,  American  and  Israeli 
weapons  are  superior  to  those  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Lrticir.  In  light  of  what  happened  to  Russian 
aircraft,  antiaircraft  systems  and  tanks,  some  re- 
cipients cf  these  aims  is  the  Middle  East  might 
well  be  wishing  they  had  bought  Americas. 

This  conclusion,  consoling  to  the  NATO  al- 
liance, may  be  modified  by  two  factors.  One  is 
that  some  of  the  mest  effective  arms  and  elec- 
tronic devices  were  made  in  Israel,  not  America. 
The  second  is  that  the  fighting  proved  once  again 
that  Arab  troops  are  behind  in  training. 

At  the  start  of  the  campaign  the  Israeli  air  force 


radars  that  they  were  Wag  altsctaii,  touted  on 
the  radars  for  the  SAM-Ps  andthe  ZSU’s.  <A  well- 
trained' SAM  crew  would  not  have  switched  its 
gear  an  this  soon.)  An  Israeli  EG-I35tfcen  entered 
the  battle. This. Is a Boeing  707  filled  yntb  elec- 
tronic listening  equipment.  The  plane  was  joined 
by  an  E-2C  Hawk^  eariy  warning  aircraft oh  the 
lookout  for  Syrian  fighters  and  a CH-53  helicopter 
carrying  radar  jamming  devices.  Israeli  fighters, 
guided  by  these  aircraft  swooped  an  the  Syrian 
antiaircraft  defenses  and  to  a few  days  had  de- 
stroyed almost;  all  of  them;.  The  $yrian  fighters 
♦hat  rase  to  defend  the  SAM’s  and  ZSlTs  were 


down  without  the  Los?  (rfasH^3e.Isradiplane. 

Syrian  pleas  then  ptied  several  of  the  newest 
Riissian  antiaifcraft  inissiles  oht  of  Moscow. 
These  are  the  SAM-S,  code-named  Gecko  by 
NATO,  and  tbeSAM-9.  The  Gecko,  mounted  on  an 
armored  car,  is  nktre  advanced  than  die  SAM-6 
and  tiie  newweapoff  Js  credited  with  bringing 
down  at  least-three  Phantoms.  Both  the  SAM-8 
and  -9  have  greater  range  than  the  SAM-6,  as  well 
as  hi^>^e^»lasive  waiiKads.  However,  the  Is- 
raelis apparently  strived  the  problems  of  attack- 
ing them  (toe  general  technique  is  the  same),  for 
batteries  of  both  new  - missiles  have  been  de- 
stroyed, presumably  by  American  Phantoms. 

The  reasons  for  the  very  high  Syrian  tank  losses 
are  less  identifiable.  One  certainly  Is  the  superior 
tactical  training  of  the  Israeli  tank  crews.  Early 
in  the  fighting,  for  example,  the  Israelis  destroyed 
‘most  of  a Syrian  tank  battalion  which  had  bear 
lured  down  a narrow  road  with  a mountain  on  one 
side  and  a marsh on  the  other. 

Beyoncf  American  Amts 

But  new  weapons  also  played  their  part.  Bfili- 
taiy  analysts  an  the  scene  believe  that  toe  Israelis 
-used  toeirown  version  of  an  antitank  weapon  now 
bring  developed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known 
as  Sadarm  {for  Sense  and  Destroy  Armor)  and  is 
one  of  a number  of  antitank  systems  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Pentagon  under  a program  called  As- 
sault Breaker.  The  American  objective  is  to  de» 
vriop  conventional  weapons  to  counter-.  Soviet 
tanks  on  the  CentralFroot  in  Europe. 

The  Israeli  version  was  probably  fired'  from  an. 
American  self-propelled  eight-inch  howitzer.  The 
shell,  reports  sakl,  appeared  to  break  into  three 
segments,  each  of  winch  homed  on  the  cupola  of 
;tbe  target  tank  (where  this  armor  generally  is 
thinnest).  Once  fired,  the  projectile  —which  also 
jean  be  launched -from  an  aircraft—  is supposed  to 
'pick  ant  Its  own  target.  Reports  from  Lebanon 
[suggest  thattelevision  guidanceorsomesystem 


Pentagon  x^cials  ccncede  that  the  Israelis 
probably  know  about  Sadarm  and  that  use  of  a 
•comparable  wesEpoajthdy^ve  gone  beyond 
•American  devefopmads.  Gne  Israeli  report  said 
flat  many  of  the  taacks  fatocked  out  were  Soviet 
T-72's,  which  NATO  was  alleged  to  consider  invul- 
nerable. NATO  sbdxcesrejertedthis.bowever.  In 


Though- Israel  has  balked  for  political  reasons 
at  rfiaring  battletol-niWliEence  from  Lebanon 


-was  concerned  about  tbe  Soviet  SAM-6  antiair- 
craft  missiles  and  the  ZSU  23/4  quadruple  23-mil- 
limeter automatic  anti-aircraft  cannon.  Beth;' 
these  weapons  are  mounted  on. tracked  vehicles 
and  controlled  by  radar.  In  the  1673  war,  they  de  - 
stroyed a high  number  of  Israefi  aircraft  - 

The  Israeli  command's  problem  in  this  sum- 
mer’s fighting  was  to  induce  the  antiaircraft  V 
/weapons,  deployed  in  die  Bekaa.  Valley,  to  reveal  . 

! themselves  electronically.  Two  remotely  piloted 
i aircraft  were  used. one  called  Samson, 
[launched  from  American-made  F-4  Phantoms, 
land  another,  Delilah,  Munched  from  the  ground,  • ; 
These  drones  carried  radar  reflectors that  made 
ithe  pilodess  planes  appear  as  large  as  manned 
aircraft  on  Syrian  ground,  radar.  They  also  worn 
equipped  with  receivers  that  corid  ,*hear“  Syrian  | 
T&idartransmisszQns. ! 

The  Syrians,  thinking  from  toe  reading  on  their. ; .. 


toatofafftoah  a blow  to  Pentagon  analysts.  The 
.Israels' have  held  back  information  ah  MIG-25 
kills  and  damage  to  X-72  tanks,  but  the  West  al- 
ready knows  a Jot  about  these  weapons.  What  the 
Pentagon  would  like  to  find  cut  is  whether  any 
Soviet  aircraft  more  advanced  than  the  MIG-25 
made  an  appearance_There  is  interest,  too,  in 
matt-range  SAM’s  mnDted  an  annexed  person- 
nelcarries,  whkfo  NATO  knows  are  In  theregtom 
.Of- the  Arab  pawers,Syria  andlraq  will  god 


— 7; — -j  nwMuw  uy  ur  vuiuer- 

^bUgy  cg&iviet  weapons.  Syria,  at  toe  outbreakof 
•the  fighting,  had  2^700  jtusrian  tanks  of  which  400 
IwereT-TZ's.  The  T-62’s  and  T-«/55*s  which  make 
.tip't&e  rest  of -the  inventory^ wouM  be  eveo  more  * 
VqlDerafaie  than  toe  T32*s.  AU  ^Syria’s  combat 
aircraft  aremade  hlRnsria.  Mliftary  sources  re- 
rpOTt  that  a sqoatownrf  *MIG^s,  fl%  n^  ait 
'mn&$y^  jaa&  4tifcre&  heavay  to  its  en- 
comte  Amorjcan^maH^  p-i5*g. 
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WARSAW  — "Nagle  haki"  — bare  books  — is  what 

Poles  cad  tfatir  butcher  shops  these  days.  The  glass  cabi- 
nets are  usually  empty  and  some  shopkeepers  simply  locit 
-their  doors.  When  meet  appears,  long  lines  suddenly 
form,  as  if drawn  by  telepathy. 

Meat  consumption,  a favorite  Polish  measure  of  well- 
being.  has  fallen  to  the  low  levels  of  1973  and  is  likely  to 
keep  On  dropping.  "Meat,  for  most  Poles,  means  pork  and 
-ham,  sausages  and  cutlets.  They  will  be  scarce  this  win- 
ter. The  tong,' dry  summer  has  wizened  the  potatoes  that 
are  fodder  for  hogs;  there  may  be  3.5  mfllira  fewer  head 
this  year,  a Western  agricultural  expert  said. 

The  meat  shortage  is  only  the  most  tangible  of  many 
symptoms  of  failure  facing  Poland’s  martial  law  rulers  as 
they  try  to  prop  op  the  collapsing  economy.  Workers  are 
sullen  and  resentful  after  the  supression  of  the  independ- 
ent union,  Solidarity.  Last  week,  Poland's  Roman  Catho- 
He  bishops  again  called  go  the  Government  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations with  Solidarity,  warning  that  continuing  vio- 
lence could  lead  to  a threat  to  ‘the  existence  of  our  na- 
tion"— a euphemism  for  Soviet  intervention. 

'Food  protests  helped  topple  Polish  Governments  in 
1956  and  1970  and  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Solidarity  two 
years  ago,  a pattern  that  can  hardly  be  tost  an  Gen.  Woj- 
•ciech  JarnzBlskianrihigwiignpiatAw  Anger  and  dMMnsion- 
inent  boiled  over  last  month  in  widespread,  sometimes 
. violent,  demonstrations  called  by  Solidarity’s  under- 
ground leaders.  The  authorities  responded  with  tough  talk 
and  a hew  crackdown  mi  dissent  One  leading  dissident, 
literary  critic  Jan  Jozef  Lipski,  voluntarily  returned  last 
week  from  London,  where  he  was  receiving  treatment  for 
a heart  condition,  to  face  sedition  charges  he  called  "ab- 
surd." 

Life  is  growing  unstintingly  bleaker.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing rose  more  than  100  percent  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1982,  the  Government  said.  In  February  many  prices 
were  tripled.  Butter,  meat,  sugar,  cooking  all  and  alco- 
holic beverages  are  rationed  and  last  week,  shoes,  cotton 
underwear  and  stockings  wereadded  to  the  list  Centrum, 
the  huge  state  department  store,  offers  rows  of  empty 
shelves.  Many  manufactured  goods  — detergents,  fra-  ex- 
ample—are  virtually  unavailable. 

After  decades  of  nearly  constant  expansion  and  re- 
sulting rising  expectations,  the  fallback  to  1972  levels  of 
purchasing  power  came  as  a hitter  shock.  Htostratfag  the 


steep  drop,  the  financial  paper,  Zyde  Gospodarcze,  noted 
' that  the  average  worker’s  10,000  zloty  monthly  paycheck 
could  have  purchased  140  pounds  of  pork  in  1960.  But  this 
year  it  would  buy  less  than  60  pounds  — if  he  could  find 
them. 

There  are  more  goods  in  some  markets,  but  that  is 
only  because  people  cannot  afford  them.  Chicken  has  be- 
come a rarity.  Poland’s  new  broiler  industry  was  wiped 
out  in  March,  a loss  of  350,000  tins  of  meat,  when  the  cut- 
off of  American  credits  ended  feed  imports. 

In  last  week's  Autumn  sunshine,  plenty  of  tomatoes, 
cabbages  and  apples  were  available  on  Warsaw  side- 
walks, sold  from  boxes  in  the  private  cash  economy.  But 
winter  is  coming  and  few  people  can  preserve  vegetables 
for'  later;  imported  metal  caps  and  rubber  gaskets  for 
canning  are  hard  to  find. 

DednSng  Production 

It  was  a good  spring  for  grain,  but  shortages  of  im- 
ported fertilizers  and  chemicals  reduced  the  wheat  and 
rye  crop  somewhat.  More  importantly,  fanners  were 
storing  grain,  holding  back  from  selling  to  state  enter- 
prises for  zlotys  they  regard  as  increasingly  worthless.  In 
the  past,  France  and  Canada  made  op  a grain  shortfall  of 
five  million  tons.  But  if,  as  seems  likely,  they  do  not  make 
up  this  year’s,  it  could  mean  higher  prices  and  eventual 
rationing  for  bread,  the  last,  and  perhaps  most  scarce, 
unrattoned  staple.  “If  this  goes  cm,  what  if  the  unrest 
spreads,  say  to  textile  workers?”  despaired  one  of  the  few 
intellectuals  sympathetic  to  the  Government  "Could  they 
shoot  the  women?” 


Poland’s  economic  troubles  date  to  the  early  1970’s. 
Edward  Gierek  came  to  power  that  year  after  food  riots  in 
Gdansk  and  borrowed  freely  in  the  West  to  develop  indus- 
tries that  were  heavily  dependent  on  imported  raw  ma- 
terials. Many  of  the  projects,  notably  in  electronics  and 
petrochemicals,  were  not  competitive.  The  whole  venture 
was  traumatized  when  oil  prices  were  suddenly  raised  in 
the  late  1970’s.  Mr.  Gierek’s  modernization  plan  was  fa- 
tally vulnerable  in  the  world  recession  that  followed.  With 
imported  raw  materials  such  as  rubber,  synthetic  fibers 
and  metal  products  for  the  electronic  plants  In  short  sup- 
ply, industrial  production  declined  13  percent  in  1981.  It 
has  already  dropped  more  than  10  percent  this  year. 

Last  week,  500  banks  in  West  Germany  and  other 
Western  countries  agreed  to  postpone  $734  million  in  in- 
terest due  this  year  cm  Warsaw’s  $23  billion  hard  currency 
debt.  But  prospects  for  a permanent  bailout  do  not  look 
good.  The  Americans  have  been  keeping  the  pressure  on 
Poland  as  a political  measure,  hoping  to  force  the  lifting 
of  martial  law.  And  no  banker  worth  his  gray  pinstripes 
would  sink  more  money  into  a country  that  cannot  even 
keep  up  the  interest  on  existing  loans. 

Compounding  the  economic  malaise  is  what  one 
called  the  ‘‘sullen,  non  cooperative  attitude  of 
the  Polish  worker.”  The  official  press  is  campaigning  to 
reduce  absenteeism  and  sick  leave,  which  rose  10.2  per- 
cent in  the  first  five  months  of  tins  year. 

“Even  if  they  were  to  get  new  loans,  it’s  doubtful 
they’d  make  any  progress  until  there  was  some  reconcili- 
ation, some  closing  of  the  gulf  between  ruler  and  the 
ruled, " a Western  diplomat  said. 


Session  Opens  Tuesday 

Superpowers 
Keep  U.N.  on 
A Tight  Leash 


By  BERNARD  D.  NOSSITER 


UNITED  NATIONS.  N.Y.  — More  than  60  foreign 
ministers  and  a handful  of  government  chiefs  are  ex- 
pected in  New  York,  starting  this  week,  for  the  opening  of 
the  General  Assembly,  an  annual  jamboree  of  speeches, 
resolutions  and.  sometimes,  serious  diplomatic  business 
conducted  in  corridors  and  hotel  suites.  This  37th  session 
comes  at  a nadir  in  United  Nations  history,  when  many 
delegates  question  whether  the  organization  has  become 
as  sterile  as  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  1930’s. 

The  organization's  writ  now  rarely  runs  beyond  the 
iron  railing  on  First  Avenue  or  the  East  River  shoreline.  A 
long  roster  of  nations  have  defied  its  orders  or  refused  to 
bring  their  conflicts  to  its  halls — Argentina,  Israel,  Chad, 
Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  and  more. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  despair  was  sounded  recently  by 
the  Secretary  General,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  “This 
year,  time  after  time,"  he  said,  “we  have  seen  the  organi- 
zation set  aside  or  rebuffed  in  situations  in  which  it 
should,  and  could,  have  played  an  important  role.  1 cannot 
disguise  my  deep  anxiety  at  present  trends." 

Perhaps  the  most  ignominious  moment  came  in  June 
when  Israeli  armor  rolled  through  7,000  blue-helmeted, 
lightly  armed  United  Nations  peacekeepers,  who  were 
stationed  in  southern  Lebanon  to  separate  Israelis  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  guerrillas.  Later  in 
Beirut,  Israel  rejected  United  Nations  observers.  Last 
week,  as  Israeli  forces  occupied  Moslem  west  Beirut,  a 
unanimous  Security  Council  demanded  an  Israeli  pull- 
back. But  the  Israeli  delegate,  Yehuda  Z.  Blum,  strolled 
out  before  the  vote,  literally  turning  his  back  on  the  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  P6rez  de  Cuellar  had  considered  proposing  a 
“serious  deterrent"  for  brushing  peacekeepers  aside.  But 
the  Secretary  General,  offering  proposals  for  improve- 
ments. deleted  the  reference.  An  overt  display  of  muscle 
would  be  likely  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  five  great  powers 
with  permanent  Security  Council  seats,  the  Soviet  Union, 
United  States,  France,  Britain  and  China. 

The  critical  fact,  most  diplomats  agree,  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a collection  of  states  unwilling  to  cede 
sovereign  power  to  a collective  organization.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  not  brought  to  the  Council  be- 
- cause  everybody  knew  that  Moscow  would  veto  any  Coun- 
cil command.  The  United  States  joined  in  resolutions  or- 
dering Israel  to  observe  cease-fires  in  Lebanon  and  to  ac- 
cept United  Nations  observers.  But  when  these  edicts 
were  defied,  Washington  was  unwilling  to  join  other  Coun- 
cil members  in  prohibiting  arms  sales  to  Israel. 
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GROWING  UP  THIN 
ByJtfdieOron  . 

Do  you  aw*  you're  wo  fa*7  Too  skinny7 
Too  tfai-choaed?  Too  wide-hipped7 
Gtxhvtng  Up  Thm  can  help  you  team  to 
cope  with  — even  love  — your  body, 
including  <ts  "i.'nDeifecsions  “ The  book 
sictdes  exce*p!s  bom  interviews  with 
ever  JOO  women  who  discuss  how  they 
feel  afcou!  fr.e:r  oodies.  end  how  these 
feelings  aflect  :heo  !ma*  Author  Judie 
■ Oron  offers  a simple  programme  of  diet 
end  eaera&e  to  help  ftgh:  physical 
“inllanon-  and  break  baa  habits  at  any  age 
Ms  Oron's  weekly  "Figure  n Out”  column 
on  this  subject  &/si  Appeared  m The 
Jerusalem  Post  m 1976 
Published  by  Cana  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  127  pages,  lanwwwd  hardcover, 
illustrated 

IS  306 


ALL-FAITH  BOOK  OF  FEASTS 
By  Israel  Lip  pet 

rsearfv  every  day  * a holiday  in  Israel, 
home  to  scores  cf  eUwic  and  religious 
groups.  More  than  400  hohdays  in  1982 
813  listed  chronologically,  wrth  a brief 
des-ripnon  of  the*  signifaesnee  and 
marwwi  o’  celebration  in  the  community 
that  observes  each  day  The  AH-Fahh  Book 
'Ot  Feasts  offers  information  not  available 
from  any  otner  source,  fully  indexed  and 
condensed  m a slim.  21  x 29  cm. 
paperback  volume. 

Published  by  the  Jerusalem  Institute  for 
Intenedgwus  Relations  and  Research. 

64  pages,  paperback,  indexed. 

IS  lOp.. 


THE  JEWISH.  PRESS 
THAT  WAS 
Ary  eh  Bar,  ed. 

Jouma'Jsts  and  other  first-hand  observers 
!e:t  the  swrv  of  pre- Holocaust  Europe's 
vital  Jew-sh  press.  Anecdotes,  historical 
obseryzttxrs  and  photographs  help  depict 
rhe  oroad  ratge  of  •deokjgres.  outtocks. 
natrcraiit#s  and  languages  reflected  in  the 
Jevms.i  newspapers  of  that  era 
Pubished  by  rhe  World  Federation  of 
Jewiso  Journalists,  459  pages,  hardcover. 
tHuszreiad  and  indexed 

IS  310 


HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 
By  Ltd  DarvaiJ 

■This  handy  phrase  book  gives  travellers  the 
appropriate  translations  mto  Hebrew. 
English.  German.  French.  Italian.  Greek. 
Japanese.  Spanish  and  Dutch  Slim 
enough  to  be  convan  tonify  carried  in  a 
pocket. 

Published  py  Cana  and  The  Jerusalem 
Posv  ISO  pages,  paperback,  illustreied. 

IS  122 


CHAIM  NACHMAN  BIALIK: 
SELECTED  POEMS 
Ruth  Nevo,  translator 
The  bilingual  edition,  with  Hebrew  original 
and  English  translation  on  lacing  pages 
Translated  by  Ruth  Nevo.  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem  A beautiful  grit  for  anyone 
who  loves  poetry 

Published  by  Dvir  end  The  Jerusalem  Post 
19S  pages,  hardcover 
IS  275 


WITH  PREJUDICE 
By  Alex  Beriyne 

Alex  Berlyne's  mind  is  either  8 fount  of 
erudition  or  a rubbish  dump,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view.  In  the  ten  years  "With 
Prejudice"  has  been  appearing  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  the  column  has  dealt  with 
such  abstruse  topics  as  Anal  la  language 
spoken  in  Burma  and  Manipur),  the  way 
Shakespeare  s puns  crop  up  in  comic 
postcards  four  centuries  later,  and  the  age- 
old  question  of  "Who  is  a Sioux?"  With 
tongue  planted  firmfy  in  cheek.  Berfyne 
lovingly  assails  nearly  every  institution 
hallowed  by  man. 

Published  by  Cana  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  266  pages,  hardcover,  illustrated 
IS  440 


ISRAEL  GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By  Walter  Frank! 

Comprehensive,  month-by-month 
instructions  for  planting  everything  that 
grows  in  Israeli  gardens,  homes  and 
window  boxes.  For  green -thumbed  wizards 
and  regular,  garden-variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a must. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  256  pages,  laminated  hardcover, 
illustrated 
IS  504 


CARTA’S  GUIDE  TO  EGYPT 
S.  Ahituv  and  A.  Israel,  eds. 
Planning  a tnp  to  Egypt?  Thrs  book  tells 
you  where  to  go.  what  to  see  and  what  not 
to  see'  Flight  schedules  to  and  from  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  restaurant  guide,  hisroncal 
background  (including  the  history  of 
Egypt's  Jewish  community).  Helpful  hints 
include,  where  to  find  a kosher  restaurant 
in  Cairo,  how  much  bottled  water  to  buy 
per  day.  how  to  read  hieroglyphics,  where 
to  find  a direct  telephone  line,  to  Israel  The 
slim,  easy-to-cany  volume  includes  maps, 
drawings  end  colour  photographs 
Published  by  Caria  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  B3  pages,  paperback,  illustrated. 

IS  159 


Sounding  the  Alarm  Early 

Now,  Mr.  P6rez  de  Cu6Uar  has  raised  the  issue  of  im- 
potence and  nearly  every  foreign  minister  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  address  iL  His  proposals  are  likely  to  win  praise 
even  if  they  cannot  grapple  with  the  inherent  contradic- 
tion between  national  interest  and  collective  action.  He 
wants  a diplomatic  early  warning  system  to  spot  disputes 
before  they  turn  into  wars.  He  pledged  that  his  own  office 
would  develop  a system  for  picking  out  trouble  spots, 
bringing  them  to  the  Council  before  the  bullets  fly.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Council  move  promptly  into  disputes,  dis- 
patching mediators  or  initiating  negotiations. 

Few  diplomats  would  quarrel  with  this  in  the  ab- 
stract. But  particular  cases  are  something  else.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Gulf  states,  for  instance,  welcomed  Iraq's 
invasion  of  an  Iran  dominated  by  revolutionary  funda- 
mentalists. Syria  and  Libya,  friends  of  Teheran,  could 
only  rejoice  at  Iran's  successful  resistance.  When  one  side 
wants  the  war  halted,  the  other  wishes  it  well.  Similarly, 
Argentina  and  Britain  alternately  sought  and  evaded 
Council  action  in  their  battle  for  the  FaDdands. 

Mr.  P6rez  de  Cuellar  also  proposed  that  members 
should  use  their  influence  to  win  compliance  for  Council 
orders.  But  this  looks  better  on  paper  than  to  fact  In 
Lebanon,  many  diplomats  question  whether  Washington 
had  much  influence  over  Israel  or  Moscow  over  Syria  and 
the  P.L.O.  Above  all,  the  Secretary  General  wants  Se- 
curity Council  peacekeeping  orders  backed  by  guarantees 

of  collective  action,  embargoing  arms  or  trade  against 
countries  that  ignore  its  commands.  Here,  too,  he  runs  up 
against  sovereign  nations  willing  to  punish  their  enemies’ 
clients  but  not  their  own.  Finally,  he  urged  the  Council’s 
foreign  ministers  to  hold  a special  meeting  cn  dr  crisis  in 
the  United  Nations.  Britain  and  the  United  St  es  have 
begun  private  talks  on  holding  such  a seminar. 

Third  world  foreign  ministers  will  offer  rem.  dies  of 
their  own.  Some  will  argue  that  they  should  be  given  per- 
m ament  Council  member  seats  with  veto  rights.  That 
would  give  a few  Asians,  Africans  or  Latin  Americans  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  not  clear  bow  it  would  assure  greater  re- 
spect for  Council  edicts.  Anyway,  the  present  five  will  not 
share  their  veto  power.  Outside  the  United  Nations,  well- 
meaning  groups  have  long  argued  that  the  veto  itself  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  world  peace.  Within  the  organiza- 
tion, it  is  regarded  as  a practical  reflection  of  power. 

Many  diplomats  doubt  that  the  United  Nations  can  be 
effective  as  long  as  the  two  superpowers  challenge  each 
other  around  the  world.  Mr.  Pferez  de  Cuellar  said  the 
United  Nations  “presupposes,  at  a minimum,  a working 
relationship  among  the  permanent  members.”  Officials 
recall  that  the  Middle  East  war  of  1973  was  ended  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council ; they  shared  a common  interest. 

The  Secretary  General’s  reforms  may  provide  some 
relief.  But  for  a more  effective  United  Nations,  the  criti- 
cal conditions  appear  to  be  some  thaw  to  Soviet-American 
relations  and  a readiness  by  the  other  155  sovereign  states 
to  use  the  place. 
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In  Summary 

Pr@sis!@s8t  Molds 
©©egress’s  Feet 
T©  Mother  Fire 

As  lawmakers  steamed,  the  White 
House  turned  up  the  heat  under  Con- 
gress last  week.  The  Administration 
refused  to  cooperate  on  making  de- 
fense spending  cuts  agreed  to  in 
Tune,  and  President  Reagan  capped 
that  with  a call  for  a lameduck  ses- 
sion to  deal  with  outstanding  spend- 
ing bills.  Stop-gap  funding  — and,  by 
implication.  Congressional  proce- 
dure — is  “bad  economics  dnd  bad 
government,”  Mr.  Reagan  said. 
Bowing  to  the  tradition  of  honoring 
such  calls,  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship — which  had  been  steadfastly 
squelching  the  notion  whenever  it  had 
been  floated  from  within  — resign- 
edly agreed  to  reconvene  after  the 
November  elections. 

From  the  Presidential  perspective, 
a special  session  could  make  sense. 
Not  one  of  the  13  spending  bills  for  the 
iiscal  year  that  begins  in  two  weeks 
has  passed,  so  an  omnibus  bill  that 
would  continue  spending  at  current 
rates  — the  routine  way  out  of  such 
logjams  — seems  inevitable  if  Con- 
gress is  to  adjourn  to  electioneer  on 
schedule,  Oct.  3.  The  White  House 
prefers  to  deal  with  spending  bill  by 
bill  and  piajr  hardball  with  priorities. 
That  was  what  it  was  doing  last  week 
with  the  House  and  Senate  appropria- 
tions panels'  struggle  to  trim  $8.7  bil- 
lion from  the  $210  billion  President 
Reagan  last  week  said  he  still  wants 
for  the  military  for  19S3. 

There  was  trouble  on  other  fronts, 
too.  Despite  Republican  derision  — 
and  hasty  preparation  of  a G.O.P. 
version  that  cost  a half  a billion  more 
— House  Democrats  passed  a $1  bil- 
lion measure,  unlikely  to  go  any- 
where in  the  Republican  Senate,  to 
create  temporary  public  works  jobs 
for  200,000  hi  the  10.S  million  unem- 
ployed. The  Democratic  plan  drama- 
tized the  shakir.ess  of  the  economy — 
as  did  the  usual  batch  of  dismal  eco- 
nomic indicators.  Another  surge  in 
the  number  of  Americans  filing  ini- 
tial claims  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits, most  analysts  said,  means  dou- 
ble-digit joblessness  is  not  far  off.  But 
an  end  tc  the  recession  seems  to  be. 
Last  week,  f actory  operating  levels 
were  reported  to  have  hit  a-seven- 
and-a-half  year  low,  and-  bousing 
starts  in  August  to  have  lost  half  the 
ground  gained  in  a temporary  July 
surge. 

&©  Sissy  Season 
i?©?  l^umbents 

Election  Day  may  very  well  be  an- 
other story,  of  course,  but  the  1982 
primary  season  now  nearing  its  end 
has  been  a breeze  for  most  incumbent 
members  of  Congress  and  governors. 
Such  was  the  case  last  week  on  the 
busies:  Tuesday  of  the  campaign, 
when  voters  in  12  states  ar—  '.l  e Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  picked  nominees. 

One  Senator  had  a close  call. 
Nevada  Democrat  Howard  W.  Can- 
non, after  his  fifth  term,  was  almost 
beaten  by  Representative  James  D. 
Santini.  But  Vermont’s  Republican 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  easily  de- 
feated chailengers  who  claimed  that 
he  was  losing  touch  with  his  home 
turf.  So  did  Representative  Clement 
J.  labiock*  cf  Wisconsin,  head  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
who  .'aced  his  first  determined  Demo- 
cratic opponent  in  34  years. 

.As  often  happens,  Massachusetts 
went  its  own  way.  Gov.  Edward  J. 
King  lost  to  former  Gov.  Michael  S. 
Dukakis,  who  lest  to  Mr.  King  four 
years  ago.  Mr.  Dukakis  made  the 
most  of  corruption  unearthed  during 
Mr.  King’s  tenure  and  repeatedly 
laced  his  embrace  of  President 
Reagan  s economic  policies. 

Another  former  Governor  seeking 
a comeback.  Rudy  Perpich  of  Minne- 
sota, won  the  Democratic  nomination 
over  Attorney  General  Warren  Span- 
naus,  who  had  been  endorsed  by  for- 
mer Vice  President  Mondale  and  by 


the  Demccratic-Farmer-Labor  Party 
and  at  one  point  was  assumed  to  be 
far  ahead.  And  in  Wisconsin,  Terry  J. 
Kohler,  whose  father  and  grandfa- 
ther were  governors,  got  the  Republi- 
can gubernatorial  nomination.  To  the 
surprise  of  many  party  officials,  An- 
thony S.  Earl,  a lawyer,  got  the 
Democratic  nod  in  part  because  he 
was  a staunch  supporter  of  a “nu- 
clear weapons  moratorium  and  re- 
duction” proposition  that  carried  by 
aS-to-l  margin. 

in  two  races,  past  prominence 


didn't  count  for  much.  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, who  wanted  to  represent 
Minnesota  in  the  Senate  once  again, 
was  swamped  by  a wealthy  young 
businessman,  Mark  Dayton,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mayor  Marion 

S.  Barry  Jr.  won  nomination  to  a sec- 
ond term,  easily  defeating  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris,  who  was  secretary  of 
health  and  human  services  in  the 
Carter  Administration. 

The  season  hasn't  quite  run  its 
course.  Thursday  is  primary  day  in 
New  York,  and  runoffs  are  due  in  a 
handful  of  other  states  this  month. 

Reagan  Prodded 
On  Minorities 

Whatever  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s sensitivity  to  blade  Americans 
and  the  issues  affecting  than,  a 
strong  round  of  criticism  last  week 
apparently  touched  some  White 
House  nerves.  The  President  re- 
sponded by  defending  his  record  be- 
fore a group  of  black  Republicans, 
and  the  Justice  Department  sought  to 
join  voting  rights  suits  in  Illinois. 

The  President's  speech  came  as 
the  Washington  Council  of  Lawyers, 
a public  interest  bar  association,  re- 
leased a 138-page  study  of  the  Admin- 
istration's civil  rights  record  con- 
cluding the  White  House  had  “re- 
treated from  well-established  bipar- 
tisan policies,”  and  "seemingly  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  alienate  minority 
groups.”  Earlier,  the  chairmen  of  33 
state  civil  rights  agencies  protested 
what  they  called  “a  dangerous  de- 
terioration’’ in  Federal  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  cheered  at  times 
as  he  denied  such  charges  before  Na- 
tional Black  Republican  Council 
members,  but  some  Democrats 
thought  his  pronouncements  gained 
him  no  ground.  He  was  highly  critical 
of  the  Great  Society  programs  of  die 
Johnson  Administration,  which  many 
blacks  still  view  as  a landmark  in 
American  recognition  of  past  mis- 
treatment of  minorities  and  neglect 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  the  programs  bad 
left  blacks  worse  off  than  they  might 
have  been  and  that  the  government 
spending  involved  had  steered  the 
country  toward  its  current  economic  , . . 
-straits.  -He  frequentiy-hazfced-hacfc. - — 
fondly  the  1950’s  as  a period  of  eco-  • 
nomic  progress  that  was  disrupted 
when  “costly  liberal  programs" 
marked  the  start  of  a spending  binge 
“that  would  slowly  change  the  nature 
of  our  society.”  But  few  blacks  recall 
those  years  with  the  warmth  Mr. 
Reagan  displayed  — racial  discrimi- 
nation was  still  legal  in  many  states 
and  there  were  virtually  no  Mark 
elected  officials  in  the  South. 

A spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  precficted  the 
criticism  would  drive  the  President's 
approval  rating  among  blacks,  said 
by  a White  House  adviser  to  be  “in 
the  teens,”  even  lower.  That  seemed 
of  tittle  concern  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
strategists,  who  acknowledged  that 
his  appearance  was  aimed  less  at 
winning  black  support  than  maintain- 
ing that  of  white  moderates. 

The  same  day,  however,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  accused  the  Chicago 
City  Council  of  discriminating 
against  blacks  in  redistricting  and 
sought  to  join  three  private  suits  al- 
ready filed  in  the  matter. 

At  Chrysler,  No 
Year  for  Shouting 

It  was  a short  walk  for  thousands  of 
the  workers  still  employed  at  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  assembly  plants  and 
component  facilities  last  week,  as  the 
country's  third  largest  automaker 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  talked 
past  a 24-hour  extension  of  a strike 
deadline  until  a dawn  agreement  was 
reached.  But  then  no  one  had  ex- 
pected a strike  to  last.  With  almost 
half  the  Chrysler  workforce  already 
an  indefinite  layoff,  contracts  with 
General  Motors  and  Ford  revised  $4 
billion  downward  earlier  in  the  year 
and  the  industry  in  worse  shape  than 
it  has  been  for  defades,  union  presi- 
dent Douglas  A.  Fraser  had  called 
the  effects  of  a walk-oat  “horrifying” 
before  be  went  into  the  first  crucial 
bargaining  session. 

On  the  other  hand,  winning  rank- 
and-file  ratification  might  not  be 
easy.  The  union’s  national  council, 
representing  the  50,600  blue-  and 
white-collar  employees  currently  on 
the  payroll  and  41,000  on  indefinite 
layoff,  approved  the  pact  only  51  to 
49.  It  must  also  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Chrysler  Loan  Board,  set  up 
in  1979  when  Washington  extended 
the  near-bankrupt  company  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees.  The  agree- 
ment, acknowledged  as  “modest”  by 
both  Mr.  Fraser  and  management, 
restores  cost-of-living  payments  fore- 
gone in  the  loan  guarantee  negotia- 
tions, but  continues  to  link  wage  in- 
creases to  company  profits.  If  they 
are  healthy,  Chrysler  workers  pay 
will  come  to  within  $2  an  hour  of  the 
$11.70  an  hour  earned  at  Ford  and 
G.M.  The  company  made  $107  million 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
proof,  it  says,  of  its  new  stability  but 
also  of  its  inability  to  pay  as  modi  as 
the  Big  Two. 


Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


An  Ethnic  Democrat  vs.  ‘the  Last  Practicing  Yankee’ 


A Singular  Race  Perhaps, 
But  Not  for  Massachusetts 


Bean and  director  ef  the  Institute  of  Polities  at  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard, 


By  DUDLEY  CLENDINEN 


BOSTON — Amid  the  muscular  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  any  given  moment  in  Massachusetts  poli- 
tics, there  is  the  continual  romantic  seep  of  histo- 
ry, so  that  tiie  sharp  smell  of  ringside  is  mingled 
with  more  nostalgic  scents. 

Consider  this  moment  After  the  ferocity  of  the 
gubernatorial  battle  in  the  Democratic 
primary  just  past,  there  is  the  intriguing, 
bittersweet  prospect  of  the  general  elec- 
tion ahead.  Former  Governor  Michael  S. 
Dukakis,  having  beaten  his  successor,  the 
incumbent  Governor  Edward  J.  Slog,  last 
week,  now  faces  Republican  John  Win- 
throp  Sears,  who  dispatched  two  oppo- 
nents to  win  his  party’s  nomination. 

Politically,  it  is  that  classic  contest  here 
in  the  Commonwealth — liberal  vs.  conser- 
vative, ethnic  Democrat  against  Brahmin 
Republican.  Romantically,  in  the  case  of 
th««g  two  men  and  in  this  moment,  it  Is 
also  tbe  first-generation  American  against 
the  last  Yankee.  For  credentials,  they 
have  much  in  common.  Both  men  are  law- 
yers, both  intellectual,  both  Harvard  Uni- 
versity graduates  — Mr.  Sears  of  tbe  col- 
lege nrA  Mr.  Dukakis  of  Harvard  Law. 

Both  are  known  as  honorable  and  inter- 
ested in  governing,  as  opposed  to  just  poli- 
tics. Both  are  different,  in  outlook,  manner 
and  philosophy,  from  Governor  King,  a 
conservatve,  law-and-order,  Irish  Demo- 
crat who  culivated  the  urban  blue-collar 
vote  and  a laissez-faire  attitude  toward 
business.' 

There  it  stops.  Mr.  Dukakis,  the  first 
leader  of  tbe  Democratic  Party's  liberal 
suburban  wing  to  be  elected  Governor,  in 
1974,  is  the  Intense,  dark-browed,  compact 
son  of  Greek  immigrants,  a resident  of  the 
suburban  town  of  Brookline  and  a man 
who  has  tried  hard,  in  this  campaign,  to 
shed  the  reputation  for  humorlessness  and 
arrogance  which  he  acquired  as  Governor. 

Mr.  Sears,  the  direct  descendant  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony, 
is  a tall,  genial  man  of  wry  humor  and 
sometimes  distant  manner.  Pink-faced, 
silver  on  top,  the  lone  inhabitant  of  a nar- 
row townbouse  an  a cobbled  street  an  Bea- 
con win,  he  has  the  reputation  in  Republican  cir- 
cles at  bang  a bit  of  a character.  “I  may  be  the 
last  practicing  Yankee;  that’s  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  the  rap,”  be  said  as  he  sat  with  two 
aides,  planning  for  the  campaign  to  come  midst 
the  litter  of  books  and  papers  in  his  living  room. 

The  “rap”,  he  said,  came  from  a local  political 
reporter  who  wandered  in  print  what  appeal  a 
Puritan  would  have  for  the  voters  in  1982.  Mr. 
Sears,  who  enjoys  an  exchange,  wrote  the  paper  a 
letter  defending  the  rosier  qualities  of  the  17th 
century,  whichbeseeS-associal  order,  individual 


responsibility,  the  able  managenugit  of  resources, 
the  shepherding  of  one’s  life  and  flock. 

Mr.  Sears,  for  instance,  said  he  would  seek  to 
energize  the  private  sector  to  create  jobs,  and  to 
handle-social  needs.  In  the  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transit  Authority,  which  increasingly 
loses  money  and  riders,  too,  he  would  attempt  to 

sell  off  the  peripheral  rail  and  bus  lines  to  private 

enterprise.  “That's  sheer  fantasy,'*  Mr.  Dukakis 


Gubernatorial  oppo- 
Michael  S.  Dukakis 
(right)  and  John  W.  Sears 


says.  “No  one's  going  to  pick  than  up.  They're, 
losers.”  Instead,  be  would  attempt  to  make  gov- 
ernment grow  in  service,  adding  equipment  and 
additional  routes  to  bring  the  buses  closer  to  the 
commuters,  and  thus  increasing  ridership. 

The  Yankee  heritage  to  which  Mr.  Sears  harks 
is  a tradition  of  hpimsmaimfifp  which  has'  ex- 
tended down  into  thfo  century  thnxighsuch  promi- 
nent Yankee  political  names  as  Bradford,  Saiton- 
stall,  Cabot  Lodge , Herter  and  Sargent.  But  Mas- 
sachusetts politics  las  Meaamss-bzfcdfay  its  own 
rich  Variety^  Jo&afoaft'M6are,'-a  Hberal  Repub-' 


Endicott  Peabody,  the  Yankee  Governor  from: 
1962  to  1964,  was  a Democrat.  JofanN.  Vfl3pe,toe 
Republican  who  succeeded  Mm*  was  an  ethnic 
Italian  who  went  on  to  beat  an  Irish  Democrat  the 
next  time  around.  Mr.  V(flpe's  succes»»v  Frands 
W,  Sargent,  was  rather  liberal  fear  a Yankea,  and 
yet  was  a Republican  who  beat  gatin' White*  the 
Irish  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Mr,  Sargent,  the  last  Yankee  governor,  was 
himself  beaten  in  1974  hy.Mr.  Dukakis,  tbe  Greek- 
. American  liberal  Democrat  who  lost  in  turn,  Jn 
the  primary  of  1978;  to  Edward  J.  Ktog,  a conser- 
vative Irish  Democrat.  Mr.  King  went.®  to  be- 
come Governor  by  defeating Ftancto  W.  Hatch 
Jr.,  tiw  last  YankeeRepubKcnncoiitender 
* for  ; the  office.;  Hut  Governor  King, 
smudged  by  an  adhahristrafioa  wreathed 
facorniption.lastweAIatitheprinMiiyto 
Mr.  Dukakis,  who  how  faces  Mr.  Sears,  a 
former  state  representative,  Boston  ;City 
Cooncilmaiiand  Sargent  appointee— and 
the  only  visibly- remamhig  Yankee  iront 
the  old  tradition  stilt  involved  hi  state  poll- 
tfes.  That  is  tbe  patchwork  weave  of  Mas- 


On  the  face  bf  it,  Mr.  Sears,-  a lesser 

presence  in  the  state  and  also  the  nominee 

of  foe  lesser  party,  is  at  -a  disadvantage 
There  are  110,000  fewer  registered  Repub. 
Scans  in  Massadma^ts  now  than  there 
were  W years  ago —the  legacy  otWaterv 
gate.  There  are  three  apd  a third  times  . as 
many  Democrats  as  Republicans. 

. But  Governor  King  has  not  yet  endorsed 
Mr.  Dukakis,  who  refused  to  endorse  Mr. 
King  when  Mr.  Kfog  beat  him  foaryears 
ago.  It  wiU  he  hard  for  Mr.  Dukakis  to  at- 
traet  the  range  d voces  in  Mr.Kfogfs  con- 
servative coaHtion.Ttepowcrfol  banking 
and  insurance  industries.  for  instance, 
remember  how  hard  Governor  Dukakis’s 
Ha  wiring  and  insurance  comndsssoners 
were  on  them. . . 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Robert  C.  Wood, 
the  political  scientist  and  ahtbor  who  has 
at  times  been professor  at  Harvard,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  to  Technology, 
president  , of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  superintendent  at  the  . Boston 
school  system,  it  wiR  be  bardfor  Mr.  Sears 
to  embrace  scans  of  Mr.  King's  right-wing 
sotial  issues*  such  as  opposing  abortion. 
Yankees,  he  notes,  crane  from  n tradition 
of  social  tolerance.  ? , . 

- The  Dukakis  camp,  hayingspent  SL2 
million  defeating  Governor  King,;,  how 
..  waits  and  hopes  for  Mr.  King's  enorse- 
ment,  and  plans  to raise  “about”  another  mfifion 
to  campaign  against  Mr.  Seats.  The  Sean  camp,, 
which;  spent  $100,000  winning  the  RepubHcan 
nominatkm>plaiifttoratee$750,900to$liniBfon.  , 
If,  as  generally  anticipated,  Mr.  Dukakis  wins 
the  governorship,  foe  way  will  not  be  easy.  The 
autocratic  leadership  of  foe  Legislature  is  still  the 
supreme  power  in  die  state,  Mr.  Wood  says. 
“There  arevery  few  friends  of  MOm  Dukakis  in 
high  places  either  in  the  government  scene  or  &e 
private  sector, V Mr.  _W0oAaag&  “He’s  coming  in 
with  considerable  wariffeSs^bi>t . r-vr-  ^ * :?  V» 

• - . . .-  iovtisv*"! 


He  Built  the  Garment  Workers’  Union  and  Battled  the  Racketeers 


David  Dubinsky 


j. 


By  A.  H.  RASKIN 


David  Dubinsky,  who  died  last  week  at  tbe  age 
of  90,  made  his  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  a symbol  of  probity  and  responsi- 
bility to  organized  labor.  But  there  was  at  least  as 
much  boisterous  imp  as  there  was  labor  states- 
man in  this  refugee  from  Czarist  jails  in  Poland. 

inheritor  of  a strangling  to  debt  and  fac- 
tionalism at  the  start  of  the  Depression,  be  built  a 
flourishing  welfare  state  under  the  I.L.G-W.U. 
union  labeL  Presidents,  governors  and  mayors 
credited  Mm  with  engineering  their  election.  He 
helped  initiate  ethical  practices  that  were  the 
spiritual  armor  of  the  A.FJL-C.I.O.  and  that  gave 
ft  the  weapons  to  boot  out  the  scandal-seamed  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  other 
racket-dominated  unions  a quarter-century  ago. 

Yet  he  never  succumbed  to  pomposity.  Even 
when  he  stepped  down  to  1966,  be  remained  so  full 
of  zest  that  he  often  kicked  off  his  shoes  in  exuber- 
ance and  did  a little  twirling  dance  with  a shuf- 
fling step  of  his  own  invention.  At  union  conven- 
tions his  major  speeches  ranged  across  the  znoun- 
taintops  of  idealistic  aspiration,  seeking  to  evoke 
the  sense  of  a union  grown  to  wealth  and  power, 
but  richer  still  In  the  devotion  of  its  rank  and  file. 
And  a moment  later,  while  the  mood  of  exultation 
remained  strong  in  the  ball,  he  would  scold  some 
hapless  delegate  for  stirring  ftom  his  seat. 


He  loved  surprises,  even  when  setting  the  stage 
required  elaborate  dissembling.  My  introduction 
to  that  side  of  tbe  Dubinsky  character  came  at  our 
first  contact,  in  1940.  Five  years  earlier  be  had 
been  a founding  member  of  tbe  Committee  for  In- 
dustrial Organization  along  with  John  L.  Lewis. 
But  his  enthusiasm  for  perpetuating  the  division 
in  fabor  had  coded  rapidly  under  the  chill  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  cfictatorial  tendencies  and  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pro-Communists  within  the  C.LO. 

By  1940  Mr.  Dubinsky  was  conducting  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  William  Green,  then  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  far  a return  of 
the  garment  workers  to  foe  Federation.  I had 
picked  up  an  inkling  at  the  peace  terms,  among 
than  a commitment  by  tbe  Federation  to  accept 
for  the  first  time  same,  direct  responsibility  for 
forcing  tainted  unions  to  oust  corrupt  leaders. 
This  represented  a historic  departure  from  the. 
precepts  of  autonomy  that  had  long  enabled 
crooks  to  turn  mdon  office  into  a license  to  steal 
without  interference  by  the  parent  organization.  - 

Mr.  Dubinsky,  jubilant  over  his  success  in  wic^ 
ning  so  welcome  an  AJX.  turnaround  on  an  issue 
that  had  be^ed  precipitate  the  1985  split,  planned ; 
to  unveil  it  with  appropriate  fanfare  at  ids  own 
union  convention.  The  last  thing  he  wanted was  to  i 
have  me  steal  his  pyrotechnics  fay  nmntog  the 
story  two  weeks  before  the  meeting.  So  he  Mtmdly 
denied  any  commitment  hadbeen  received  or  that : 
reaffiliation  was  at  hand  until Mr;  Green  showed 


up  at  foe  convention  to  announce  it.  I got  revenge 
of  sorts  at  the  A^X.’  convention  faNew  Orleans  a 
few  months  later,  hut  once  again  Mr.  Dubfasky 
came  out  on  top  through  a combination  of  lock, 
guile  and  showmanship.  ' . " 

By  foal  tinte.fo&  radademrihg°eaemflnts  then 
wefl-entrenehed  in  some  of  foe  Federation's  most 
powerful  unions  had;  putso  much  heat  on  Mr. 
Green  and  the  executive  council [tint  the  Federa- 
tion was  prepared  to  repegeon  its  pledge  to  do 
something  about  faithless1  union  leaders:  Mr. 
Dubinsky  and  I were  having  aidghtc&p  in  the  bar. 

. of  foe  convention  hotel  on  Thanksgiving  Eve 
a big,  beefy  man  nether  of  us  knew  came  over  to 
our  table.  He  was  Joe  Fay,  a vice  president  of  the 
5 International  Union  of  OperaiingEngtaeersand 
tire  kingpin  ofARcoostructipn  labor  faNew  Yoric 
and  northern  New  Jersey.  He  subsequently  Went 
to  prison  for  extortion, but  even  then  he^eptto- 
, . mized  everything  Mr.  Dubinsky  wanted  to  banish 

' from  iinkmlsmj  . 

_ Inincreasingly  profaheteTm^Mr.  Fay  let  Mr. 

- Dufcdnsky  knowthat  hedid  not  think  much  of  the 
resolution  the  IX.G,W.U.  was  sponsoring  to  force 
the  Federation's  hand  on  getting  rid.  of.  croaks  ■ 
when  foe  union  directly  involved  failed  to  do  so. 
The  Fay  diatribe  wound  up  with,  a.  xouhdhoase 
poach  that  flattened  Mr.  Dcbfasky’s  cigar  against 
his  face.  Friends  restored  peace  by  dragging  Mr. 
Fay  back  to  his  own  fable,  but  the  brawl  _was-ro- 
. newed  a few  minutes  later  in  tbe  hotellobby  Flsts 
flew,  boefies  rolled  around  the  floor  and  foe  subs©- 
quent  publicity  was  astutely  capitalized  on  hy.Mr, 

. Dubinsky  to  rescue  Us  resoiutirax  from  foe  deep 
freezeto  which  th&jFoaerntihn  Mgfroonrnupid  had  : 
consigned  it.  . /:  v 

It  finally  passed:  in  inudi  watered  down  form 
but  remained  ft  dead-fetfarin  tfe  AJ  Ji.  archives 
unffl.  George  Meaay  exhumed  it  to  crack  down  on . 
foe  International  Longshoremen  Association  fa 
1953.  The  Meany-DubiBsky  afliance,  whkh  grew 
strengm’  over  the  yefos,  culminated  fai  foe  ggepfl). 
sirai  of  foe  Teamsters  after  unity  had  been  re-es- 
tablishedbrtweenfoeA^FX.andCXO.toi955:  : 

ButforaathejoyMr.  DtibtoMytoakathisfto- 

com^Mnnents  in  helping  tn  lift  hfa  iwmlwriioDt. 

of  the  5W«ttshop,  promoting ^ a.;deaner!' labor 
movraneot,  ezdahdhg  labor’s  political  dent  and 
endeavoring  to  Identik  its  goal  with  community 
progress  and  industrial  st^QiQr,  . he  recognized 
long  b^are  Us  deafo  that  many  of  the  gMns  he 
was  proudest  erf  were  slippti«away. 

. Import  competition  has  swallowed  op  the  jobs 
of  tens  of  tixxaands  at  garment  tthtonfatK/Ihe' 
sweatshop  bbaek  in  alt  ^ virulence  inNew  York; 


Even  tounktodjopfli  wagesare  farbetow  the  gen- 
ei^todustri^average^I»  than  IhH  the 
to  such  distressed  indmtries  aa'ahtoT  arid  s teeL 


Mrr  Dobins&y  cbmirig.  IrioneofoQr 


hesaM-“Herefe  ot^unJona  ptopeertepeffiriocs. 
welfaue^paidvarafoiKL  Veled everybody  efaefa 
factory  wagra  rady  ^ few.  yearaago;  now  wo  are 
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THE  JERUSALEM  POST 


Budget  Blues 

'' As  the  Gcvemmte^s  1982  fiscal  year  enters  its  last 

becoming  increasingly  likely  that  Federal 

oodget  deficits,  already  naming  at  levels  that  had  not 

been  expected  until  fiscal  year  1983,  will  exceed  $150  bil- 
lion a year  through  1985. 

As  some  analysts  had  kmg  predicted,  final  action  on 
the 1383 budget  is  unlikely  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tions.  Some  token  expenditure  reductions  are  possible  in 

a lame  duck  session  later  this  year,  but  a weak  economy 
is  apt  tocut  revenues  evai  further. 

.Mai  e^  vct  , in  spite  of  tte  recently  approved  tax  in- 
crease and  the  decline  in  interest  rates,  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  remain  in  conflict. 

None  of  this  bodes  well  lor  the  credit  markets,  which 

eem  rptdprwvf  nnr?  (aarhilnf.  -u^ui  ^ 


erf  12-<figit  deficits.  If  plans  for  the  1984  budget,  which 
should  start  taking  slmpe  early  next  year,  fail  to  show 

sharply  lower  spending  levels,  experts  say  interest  rates 
could  leap  higher. 


Creeping  Consumer  Prices 


August  is  usually  a slow  nmnth  for  the  consumer  price 
index,  in  fact,  the  slowest  month  of  the  year.  Food  prices 
tend  to  soften  with  news  of  impending  harvests  and 
dealer  incentives  usually  put  downward  pressure  on 
auto  prices.  Unfortunately,  such  seasonal  good  fortune 
Is  not  not  likely  to  show  up  in  die  August  inflation  figures 
due  Friday  from  the  Labor  Department.  Because  of  lags 
in  reporting,  none  of  the  favorable  price  developments 
currently  under  way — declining  mortgage  rates  and 
energy  costs,  for  example — ^ will  be  fully  reflected  in  the 
August  C.P.I.,  says  Donald  Ratajczak,  director  of  eco- 
nomic forecasting  at  Georgia  State  University.  More- 
over, much  of  file  drop  in  food  prices  occurred  in  July, 
and  not  last  month,  he  says.  As  a result,  consumer  price 
inflation  probably  won't  change  very  much  from  July's 
annualized  7.2  percent  rate,  he  predicts.  The  outlook  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  much  brighter,  with  inflation 
likely  to  return  to  levels  not  seen  since  the  first  quarter. 
After  rising  at  an  8.4  percent  rate  during  the  third  quar- 
ter, Mr.  Ratajczak  predicts,  inflation  measured  by  the 
CP.I.  will  stow  to  a 3.2  percent  rate  in  toe  fourth  quar- 
ter. 


Home  Video  Game  Growth 

- Fortiie  last  several  years,  forecasting  the  fortunes  of 
the  home  video  game  industry  has  been  far  easier  than 

playing  Mteriternmmanrt-  An  that  rare  TwriM  tnrfnwas 
plot  a graph  that  went  off  the  top  of  the  chart.  Now,  how- 
ever, some  analysts  fear  that  oversaturation,  boredom 
and  competition  from  low-priced  home  computers  may 
bring  video's  star  crashing  down  as  quickly  as  it  rose. 

Others  have  taken  a more  moderate  view. 

Video’s  track  record  would  be  tough  to  top.  Since  1977, 
the  imfostxy's  revenues  have  risen  from  about  560  mil- 
lion ayear  to  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  1981.  And,  in  spite 

Th»  wyMKhin,  Richard  Siinon,  jw  analyst  at  floldniaw, 
Sadis,  says  that  revenues  will  probably  doable  this 
year.  That  kind  of  growth  cannot  be  expected  to  contin- 
ue, he  says.  Bttt  demand  both  here  and  abroad  is  a long 
way  from  drying  up. 

Lower  prices  for  consoles  and  a spate  of  new,  popular 
games  wifi  keep  consumer  interest  in  America  at  a high 
level,  Mr.  Simon  contends.  And  foreign  markets  are  vir- 
tuaQy  untouched:  Only  2 percent  of  all  television  house- 
holds abroad  own  video  games,  according  to  Mr.  Simon. 
AH  of  these  factors  should  push  revenues  up  around  35 
percent  next  year,  he  predicts. 


France  Buys  Time 


What  a difference  $i  billion  can  make.  In  an  effort  to 
defend  its  currency,  the  French  Government  borrowed 
that  sum  from  a consortium  of  International  banks,  mut- 
ing the  possibility  of  a third  devaluation  in  the  last  year. 
BulaJI  the  French  have  probably  bought  is  time.  Ana- 
lysts say  another  devaluation  is  a virtual  certainty. 

Even  though  the  Mitterrand  Government's  second 
budget  is  far  leaner  than  its  first,  doubts  abouttheEly- 
see’s  willingness  to  stick  with  its  new  goals  are  not  likely 
to  go  away,  saysDavid  Rolley,  an  international  econo- 
mist at  Chase  Econometrics.-French  inflation  is  running 
at  n»gbly  twice  tte  West  German  rate,  he  says, 
France's  current-account  deficit  is  far  bigger,  and  talk 
about  a collapse  of  the  world  banking  system  and  other 

worries  have  temporarily  turned  the  dollar  into  a refu- 
gee currency.  Once  those  fears  abate,  traders  are  apt  to 
shift  their  gaze  bade  to  the  German  market,  aggravat- 
ing the  franc's  problems.  Bv  next  spring,  a formal 
devaluation  of  betweenS  and  10  percent  against  the  Ger- 
man mark  is  probable»  Mr.  Rolley  says. 

Kenneth  N.  Gilpin 
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The  Far-Flung-  Wars  of  Mighty  I.B. 


By  ANDREW  POLLACK 


IN  all  corners  of  the  globe  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation 
is  fighting  battles  — not  with  other 
computer  companies  but  with  nwH^nc 
In  Japan,  I.B.M.  has  aroused  a fury  for 
helping  an  F.B.I.  “sting”  operation  that 
resulted  in  the  arrests  of  executives  of 
two  prominent  Japanese  companies  for 
stealing  I.B.M.  secrets.  The  European 
Economic  Community  is  investigating 
I.B.M.  on  antitrust  grounds.  A British 
water  authority  recently  denied  a con- 
tract to  I.B.M.  in  part,  Z.B.M.  later 
claimed,  because  the  United  States  did 
. not  support  Britain  enough  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands  crisis.  And  last  month,  left- 
ist guerrillas  bombed  and  shattered  an 
I.B.M.  office  in  Honduras. 

At  the  same  tima  it  is  under  attack 
abroad,  questions  have  been  raised  about 
I.B.M/s  influence  over  the  Government 
at  home.  First  it  was  learned  that  Wil- 
liam F.  Baxter,  the  Justice  Department 
antitrust  chief  who  dropped  the  Federal 
antitrust  suit  against  I.B.M.  in  January, 
had  had  previous  business  dealings  with 
the  company.  Then  it  was  teamed  that 
United  States  officials  harf  argued  on 
I.BM.'s  behalf  in  the  European  antitrust 
case,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of 
I.B.M.'s  American  competitors.  And  the 
defense  team  in  the  Japanese  theft  case 
is  charging  that  I.BJ1  controlled  the 
F.BJ.  sting  operation  to  discredit  ‘its 
Japanese  rivals. 

All  the  recent  controversy  illustrates 
the  political  storm  gathering  over  com- 
puters. Computers  have  become  a focus 
of  economic  nationalism,  and  by 

far  the  largest  computer  company,  has 
been  swept  into  the  world  spotlight  It 
must  wend  a treacherous  path,  balancing 
its  own  interests  with  those  of  the  125  na- 
tions in  which  it  does  business. 

How  well  it  does  that  will  determine,  in 
part,  how  fast  it  grows  in  the  future.  Gov- 
ernment actions  can  help  or  hurt  13. M. 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  actions  of 
other  computer  companies.  Certainly  the 
most  serious  threat  to  I.B.M.  until  re- 
cently has  not  been  Honeywell  or  Bur- 
roughs, but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment antitrust  suit.  Now  it  is  Japan's  ' 
Government-backed  thrust  into  the  com- 
puter business. 

“The  competitive  issues  and  the  gov- 
ernment issues  have  been  merged  both  in 
Europe  and  Japan,”  said  Yves  Doz,  pro- 
fessor at  INSEAD,  toe  European  Insti- 
tute for  Business  Admin!*!  ration  in  Fan- 
tainbleau,  France. 

This  trend  is  particularly  worrisome 
for  a company  like  I.B.M.,  winch  de- 
pends heavily  on  its  non-American  opera- 
tions. Foreign,  business  in  the  last  few 
years  has  accounted  for  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  1-B.M/s  total  revenues  and  earn- 
ings. Last  year,  largely  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  foreign  operations 
accounted  for  only  48  percent  of  revenues 
of  |29.1  billion  and  37.5  percent  of  net  in- 
come of  $3.3  billion. 

Over  the  years,  I.BJd.  has  developed 
an  elaborate  system  tor  managing  its 
dealings  with  national  governments. 
I.B.M.  blends  into  the  background  of  the 
countries  In  which  it  operates  like  a cha- 
meleon and  then  makes  its  appeals  to 
governments  based  on  the  national  inter- 
est rather  than  on  IJB.M-’s  interest.  It 
generally  behaves  ethically — no  bribery 
scandals  mar  its  past — yet  is  not  above 
playing  one  government  against  another, 
using  the  law  to  its  fullest  advantage  or 
bringing  info  play  its  own  considerable 
power  and  resources,  which  stem  from 
its  size  and  its  dominance  of  the  market 
for  a vital  product. 

“1  think  the  whole  relationship  is  very 
much  more  subtle  and  effective  than, 
say,  the  relations  of  toe  oil  companies  or 
companies  like  Lockheed,”  said  Richard 
J.  Barnet,  senior  fellow  at  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington  and  co- 
author  of  Global  Reacta,  a bock  generally 
critical  of  multinational  companies.  “I 
would  say  13  J4.  is  toe  most  advanced  of 
the  multinationals.” 

I.BJd.  has  clearly  benefited  from  toe 
United  States  Government's  concern 
over  technology.  The  company,  by  some 


Governments  are 
trying  to  cut 
its  power. 


CatfeyHoD 


estimates,  has  changed  from  antitrust 
target  to  national  flag-bearer  in  an  inter- 
national battle  for  technological  suprem- 
acy. 

“I.B.M.  is  a symbol  of  something  offi- 
cial Washington  wants  to  protect,”  said  a 
State  Department  official,  who  asked  to 
remain  unidentified.  He  and  others  noted 
that  I.B.M.  has  taken  care  recently  to 
build  up  this  image  by  publicizing  its 
technological  accomplishments.  To  the 
extent  that  toe  national  interest  is  per- 
ceived to  coincide  with  that  of  I.B.M., 
I.B.M.  stands  to  benefit. 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
in  its  antitrust  case,  wants  to  compel 
I.B.M.  to  release  specifications  of  its  new 
computers  in  time  to  let  other  computer 
companies  get  to  market  with  machines 
that  can  attach  to  I.B.M.  computers  or 
compete  with  them.  The  United  States 
Government  said  it  has  argued  on 
I.B.M.’s  behalf  because  such  early  dis- 
closure in  Europe  would,  in  effect,  be  dis- 
closure elsewhere,  helping  the  Japanese 
and  hurting  American  technology.  But 
toe  European  suit  was  initiated  by  two 
American  companies  — Amdahl  and 
Memorex,  which  claim  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  actions  supposedly  taken  in  the 
nartnnal  interest. 

But  at  the  same  time  as  I.B.M.  is  por- 
traying itself  in  America  as  red  white  and 
blue,  it  is  trying  to  convince  France  that 
it  is  a French  company,  Britain  that  it  is 
a British  company  and  Japan  that  it  is  a 
Japanese  company.  Being  perceived  as 
too  American  can  thus  hurt  I.B.M. 
abroad. 

Governments  have  three  reasons  to  be 
wary  of  I.B.M.  First  it  is  a multinational 
corporation,  meaning  its  interests  might 
not  coincide  with  those  of  toe  nations  in 
which  it  operates.  Second,  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can company.  Third,  it  is  a computer 
company. 

Computers  are  considered  vital  for  na- 
tional economic  growth  and  national  de- 
fense, much  as  is  oil.  There  has  even  been 
some  expression  that  control  of  comput- 
ers and  related  telecommunications 
should  be  the  province  of  government  it- 
self. For  toe  French,  fear  of  I.BJd. ’s 
potential  power  has  at  times  become  an 
obsession. 

“As  a controller  of  networks,  the  com- 
pany would  take  on  a dimension  extend- 
ing beyond  the  strictly  industrial 
sphere,”  said  a report  to  the  French 
president  in  1978.  “It  would  participate, 
whether  it  wanted  to  or  not,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  planet.” 

European  nations  and  Japan  began 
major  efforts  in  toe  late  1960’s  and  early 
1970's  to  foster  their  own  computer  com- 
panies to  take  on  I.B.M.  The  Govern- 
ments provided  subsidies  and  favored  the 
local  companies  in  procurements. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  the  ef- 
. forts  failed.  I.B.M.  still  controls  more 


than  half  the  world  market  for  large  com- 
puters. In  terms  of  yearly  computer  reve- 
nues it  is  the  leader  in  all  major  non-Com- 
mimist.  countries  except  Britain  and 
Japan,  where  it  is  No.  2.  European  com- 
petitors like  Britain's  ICL,  West  Germa- 
ny's Siemens  and  Italy's  Olivetti  are  now 
selling  Japanese  computers  to  compete 
with  I.B.M.  in  the  mainframe  business. 

To  cope  with  economic  nationalism, 
I.BJVf.’s  main  tactic  is  protective  color- 
ing. I.B.M.  hires  local  citizens  wherever 
it  operates.  Less  than  1 percent  of 
I.B.M-'s  150,000  overseas  employees  in 
125  nations  are  Americans.  It  tries  to  buy 
from  local  suppliers,  where  possible,  and 
contribute  to  the  tax  base  and  the  balance 
of  trade. 

“We  should  be  considered  a local  com- 
pany,” said  Dean  P.  Pbypers,  I.B3L  sen- 


alone,  according  to  minutes  of  I.BJM. 
management  meetings  made  public  in 
toe  United  States  antitrust  suit  against 
the  company. 

Plants  in  each  nation  do  not  make  all 
the  products  used  in  that  nation.  Rather, 
each  plant  makes  enough  of  one  or  a few 
products  to  supply  the  world  or  the  re- 
gion,-so  that  I.B.M.  is  exporting  and  im- 
porting to  each  nation,  hopefully  achiev- 
ing a balance  in  major  countries. 

By  having  each  plant  produce  large 
amounts  of  a single  product,  I.B.M.  helps 
maintain  economies  of  scale  while  dis- 
tributing production.  Such  a strategy  also 
helps  fend  off  attempts  at  nationaliza- 
tion. A Government  trying  to  nationalize 
I.B.M.'s  operations  in  its  nation  will  end 
up  with  a unit  that  is  part  of  a complex 
worldwide  web  and  cannot  easily  stand 
on  its  own. 

Another  part  of  I.B.M.  strategy  is  to  try 
to  steer  clear  of  partisan  politics,  govern- 
ment regulation  and  political  contro- 
versy. I.BJd.  does  not  even  have  a politi- 
cal action  committee  to  make  contribu- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  its  influence  in  Washing- 
ton is  felt,  according  to  sources  there. 
I.B.M.  carefully  follows  legislation  that 
might  affect  it,  but  avoids  taking  chi  ter 
stage  on  controversial  issues,  preferring 
to  work  through  trade  groups.  The  Con- 
trol Data  Corporation,  not  I.B.M.,  has 
taken  toe  lead  in  arguing  for  easing  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  computers  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

I.B.M.  also  takes  care  to  employ 
prominent  people  in  each  nation,  both  to 
help  it  in  political  circles  and  for  the 
practical  reason  that  in  many  less  devel- 
oped nations,  the  government  is  I.B.M.'s 
prime  customer. 

In  the  United  States,  I.B.M.’s  25-person 
board  of  directors  contains  seven  former 
cabinet  officers  and  a former  Ambassa- 
dor to  France.  While  some  of  these  people 
were  on  I.B.M-’s  board  before  reaching 
the  Cabinet,  as  I.B.M.  is  quick  to  point 
out,  they  were  at  least  prominent  in  polit- 
ical circles  before  being  elected  to 
I.BJd. ’s  board. 

I.B.M.  Japan's  managing  director, 
Masato  Nebashi,  is  a former  member  of 


I.B.M.'s  Supremacy  in  Mainframes 
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73,546 
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27,928 

Source:  International  Data  Corporation 


ior  vice  president  who  has  responsibility 
for  foreign  operations. 

I.B.M.  also  reminds  toe  local  populace 
of  its  good  citizenship.  In  Europe, 
I.B.M.’s  frequent  corporate  image  ad-, 
vertising  portrays  it  as  a friendly  local 
company  that  employs  100,000  Euro- 
peans. 

The  tactic  does  not  always  work,  of 
course.  Some  foreigners  note,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  top  ranks  of  I.BJd.  in- 
clude only  one  non-American,  Jacques  G. 
Maisonrouge  of  France. 

I.B.M.  also  carefully  distributes  manu- 
facturing and  research  responsibility 
among  different  nations.  To  satisfy  the 
Canadian  Government,  for  instance,  the 
company  built  a laboratory  in  Canada 
that  was  larger  than  it  would  have  built 
had  it  considered  business  interests 


Japan's  powerful  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry.  One  director 
of  I.B.M.  France  is  O.  Giscard  D’Es- 
taing.  the  brother  of  Valfery,  toe  former 
president  of  France. 

To  recruit  government  officials  to 
argue  on  its  behalf  before  the  European 
Economic  Community  in  the  antitrust 
suit,  I.B.M.  called  on  Lloyd  Cutler,  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney  and  for- 
mer adviser  to  President  Jimmy  Carter. 
To  sit  in  on  deliberations  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  it  sent,  among 
others,  former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  now  an  I.B.M.  director. 

I.BJVf.  can  also  get  tremendous  lever- 
age from  its  customers,  who  are  often 
government  agencies,  banks  and  other 
important  institutions  that  are  vitally  de- 
pendent on  I.B.M.  equipment. 


KIN  BUSINESS 


Bendix  Wins  a Round  in  Its  Marietta  Bid 


BeoSbt  was  pennitted  by  a Federal 

appeals  court  to  proceed  with  its  offer 

to  buy  51  percent  of  Martin  Marietta 

and  said  Friday  that  it  had  purchased 

to  take  control  of  Mariet- 
fouEartter,  Marietta  said  that  even  if 
Bendix  succeeded  in  bid.  Marietta 
woedd  continue  with  its  own  offer  for 
Bendix.  United  Technologies,  rnean- 
whfie.  raised  its offerfor  Bendix  to  $85 
a dare  from  $75,  if  Bendix  would 
agree  to  a merger  on  friendly  terms. 
Bendix  rejected  it  as  Inadequate. 


Industrial  pnxfaction  fell  0.5  per- 
cent in  August,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said,  after  rising  0.1  percent  in 
July.  Business  inventories  rose  0.1 
percent  in  July  as  manufacturers* 
sales  fell  less  then  0.1  percent. 


The  nation's  money  supply  rose  $4.3 
billion  in  the  week  aided  Sept.  8,  the 
Fed  reported. 


Housing  starts  foil  1&2  percent  in 
August,  the  Commerce  Department 
said. 


in  foreign  deals  by  routing  funds 
through  the  Bahamas,  Monaco  and 
other  countries  in  an  attempt  to  get 
arotmd  foreign  banking  regulations, 
aooonttM  to  Government  and  bank 
AvMu.tfwgBnhrained  by  the  S.E.C. 


Pan  Am  will  lay  off,  retire  or  give 
leaves  of  absence  to  5,000  employees, 
15  percent  of  its  work  force. 


The  third  biggest  railroad  in  the  na- 
tion was  created  when  toe  Interstate 

— 5 — * the 


New-car  sales  fcB  28.6  percent  in  the 
first  10  days  of  September,  compared' 
with  die  same  period  last  year,  the 
Big  Three  auto  makers  reported. 


merger  ofltelon  Pacific  ^ with^ Missouri 

Pacific  and  Western  Pacific. 


A Tentative  Labor  Pact  at  Chrysler 


Douglas  A.  Fraser  (right), 
president  erf  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  has  urged  his  uni  cm 
to  accept  a new  contract  reached. 
Friday  with  tiie  Chrysler  Corpora- 
.tian.  The  pact  restores  cost-of-liv- 
ing payments  but  ties  wage  in- 
creases to  company  profits.  The 
contract  will  ado.  50  cents  an  hour 
to  paychecks  from  now  to  Septem- 
ber 1983,  but  will  still  leave  work- 
ers earning  $2  an  hour  less  than 
those  at  GJ14.  and  Ford.  It  must  be 
' approved  by  Chrysler’s  91,600 
workers  — 41,000  of  whom  are  on 
indefinite  layoff.  A key  union  con- 
cession: acceptance  of  a link  be- 
tween workers’  pay  and  Chrysl- 
er’s profit.  In  return,  Chrysler 
dropped  its  demand  that  workers 

share  in  the  cast  of  health  care. 


t w.ua.  dbialiwd  tore*  executives 
and  charged  them  in  a lawsttit  with 
ffwyHng  and  attempting  to  sell  secret 
._"r  -okitwi  tn  the  compa- 


Axherican  factories  ran  at  only  @.4 
percent  of  capacity  in  August,  the  low- 
est rate  since  the  1974-75  recession, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said. 


iw,b  mmtmrn  fell  &9  percent  in  An- 
gasL  after  risfog  L2  percent  in  July, 
Kt^nmert»Dep«jtinent  reported. 


Antitrust  immunity  fur  shipowners 
chat  Jointly  set  rates  and  share  reve- 
nues was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  despite  opposition 
from  consumer  groups. 


Harvester's  lenders  tentatively  ac- 
cepted a new  debt  restructuring  plan 
that  will  involve  the  conversion  of  part 
of  its  $4  J billion  debt  into  equity,  the 
easing  of  interest  payments  and  toe 
raising  of  new  collateral. 


mgs  Institution  to  head  its  economic 
studies  program. 


ABce  M.  RMifl  wDI  resign  her  post 

as  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  return  to  toe  Brook- 


LBJK  filed  dvfl  suit  against  three 
computer  makers  — Japan's  Hitachi 
Ltd.,  National  Semiconductor  and  its 
subsidiary.  National  Advanced  Sys- 
tems — seeking  the  return  of  any  con- 
fidential I.B.M.  materials  that  they 
maybe  using. 


Standard  ft  Poor’s 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOWS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  17, 1982 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sates  Last  NatChnp 

IBM 5,025,000  74%  + 2% 

ATT 3,604,900  55  + % 

GMot 3,293,100  48% 


400  Indust  .... 

140.7 

134.0 

137.3 

+ 1.69 

20  Tramp  — 

20.9 

19.6 

19.8 

-0.60 

40  utas 

57.2 

55.2 

56.3 

+0.66 

40  Financial  . 

14.1 

13.0 

13.7 

+0.58 

900 Stocks  ...125.5  119.6  122.5  +1.56 


MartM  — 
Sears, 


— 3,237,200  46 
3,187,100  23% 


+ % 
+ 3% 
+ % 


Exxon 3,053,700  28%  - 1% 


CrumF 3,048,700  44  +17% 


Citicrp 


2,762,100  25%  + 1% 


Contfll 2,681,200  18%  + 1 

MoM) 2^20,600  25%  + % 

Sony  Cp 2,303,700  12%  + % 

EsKod 2^90,700  84%  + 1% 

MMM 2^25,500  64%  + 4% 

Kmart 2£16£00  22%  + % 

Tandy 2,167,200  29%  - 1% 


MARKET  DIARY 


Last 

Week 

1,214 

092 


Prev. 

Week 


Advances 

DacBnes 

'TotaMasuas 2,139 

Newtflgha 353 

17 


966 

2,109 

284 

12 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  YwfcCIOM) 

Total  Saha 355,107,230  10,238,881,452 

Same  Par.  1981  - 211,893,388  8^11,021,100 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  low  Last  Change 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Dow  Jonas 

30  Indust 938.4 

898.3 

916.9  +10.12 

20  Tramp  — 378.0 

361.7 

362.1  - 

7.41 

15Utts 116.0 

113.6 

115.6  + 

1.15 

65  Comb 364.3 

350.5 

354.9  + 

0.73 

Th6  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  1 7, 1 982 

(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sales 

Last  NetCrmg 

DomeP 2J73.800 

4% 

+ % 

Wang  B 

823,700 

709,500 

37% 

EvanAr 

16% 

+ 3% 

Amdfil 

643,200 

26% 

+ 1% 

ChmpH 

616,300 

3% 

- % 

KayPha 

542,400 

25% 

+ 2% 

Aeronca 

478,800 

5 

+ % 

RangrO 

374,800 

5% 

- % 

NtPatnt 

329,100 

9% 

+ 1% 

GlfCdg 

309,200 

13% 

+ % 

TIE 

272,300 

21% 

+ 1% 

MARKET  DIARY  , 

Prev. 

Week 

433 

363 

316 

381 

917 

916 

Haw  Hghl  _ 

94 

83 

New  Urns 

— — 

15 

16 

81.84  78.91  80.38  +1.03 
62.44  60.60  60.60  - 0.72 
40.51  38.73  40.09  +0.31 
71.17  67.08  70.05  +2.82 
71.54  89.02  70.34  +0.93 


Last 

Week 


To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Saha 25,337,290  789,239,595 

Same  Par.  1981. . 23J16J45  990^33,470 
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Primary  Choices  for  Governor 


Our  most  difficult  choice  on  New  York’s  pri- 
mary ballots  next  Thursday  concerns  Ed  Koch,  for  a 
paradoxical  reason:  he’s  been  a good  mayor. 

Mr.  Koch  has  coped  well  with  the  city's  poor 
financial  condition,  providing  frugal  and  honest  ad- 
ministration. He  has  kept  up  the  city’s  spirit  while 
Tpafcing  unavoidable  reductions  in  service.  He  has 
set  high  standards  for  excellent  appointees.  The 
Mayor  has  been  demagogic,  especially  on  the  death 
penalty,  insensitive  to  minorities  and  quick  to  shift 
blame  to  others.  But  these  flaws  are  not  disabling. 
By  the  conventions  of  politics,  he  has  a strong  claim 
to  promotion. 

Yet  Mr.  Koch’s  special  gift  to  New  York  City 
was  not  conventional.  It  was  a promise:  to  serve 
two,  even  three  terms,  and  by  this  commitment  to 
nourish  the  city’s  faith  in  its  recuperation.  The  be- 
trayal of  that  commitment  rankles  deeply.  The 
Mayor's  pretext — that  the  city’s  fortunes  are  better 
served  in  Albany  — was  never  persuasive.  He  put  a 
personal  interest  ahead  of  public  interest,  condemn- 
ing the  city  to  much  political  confusion. 

So  there’s  a strong  temptation  to  punish  Mr. 
Koch.  We  might  even  yield  to  it  if  we  could  fairly 
punish  other  politicians  for  the  same  crime  of  ambi- 
tion. But  why  try  to  outsmart  a process  that  is,  after 
all,  built  on  ambition?  The  next  years  will  be  finan- 
cially difficult  for  both  State  and  City,  which  will 
rise  or  fall  together.  Ed  Koch  has  proved  that  he  can 
govern  effectively  in  such  a climate. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  offers  no  comparable 
experience  or  record.  He  is  a reflective  and  sensitive 
man;  when  he  opposed  Mr.  Koch  for  Mayor  we 
thought  he  showed  the  greater  promise.  His  humane 
values  and  creative  intelligence  continue  to  make 
him  a promising  figure.  But  be  has  held  only  unde- 
manding state  offices,  which  leaves  him  at  a disad- 
vantage. And  his  campaign  betrays  this  vulnerabil- 
ity when  it  strains  for  issues  and  unfairly  paints  Mr. 
Koch  as  the  candidate  of  the  rich. 

Mario  Cuomo  would  probably  learn  to  be  a good 
governor.  Ed  Koch,  having  already  performed  well 
under  stress,  is  the  Democrats'  better  bet. 


diligent  study.  But  a knowledge  of  political  science 
is  not  knowledge  of  politics.  Even  if  be  were  right 
about  the  things  he  wants  done,  he  knows  little  about 
how  things  in  public  life  are  done.  Without  reaching 

his  supply-side  nostrums  and  glib  promises  of  tax  re- 
duction, we  think  Mr.  Lehrman’s  political  training 
would  be  better  pursued  in  a more  modest  office. 

The  available  alternative  is  Paul  Curran,  the 
underfinanced  underdog.  A former  assemblyman 
and  U.S.  Attorney,  he  represents  the  mainstream  of 
New  York  Republicanism.  He  is  intelligent,  decent 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  political  institutions. 
We  favor  his  nomination. 


Lieutenant  Governor 


A Democratic  contest  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
pits  Alfred  DelBello,  the  able  Westchester  County 
Executive,  against  former  State  Senator  Carl 
McCall,  a minister,  businessman  and  respected 
leader  of  the  black  community. 

Like  Mr.  Koch,  his  nominal  running  mate,  Mr. 
DelBello  seems  sated  with  local  duties,  though  he 
managed  them  well.  Mr.  McCall  was  an  impressive 
legislator  who  has  applied  studious  concern  to  other 
public  pursuits.  Because  Mayor  Koch  finds  it  so  hard 
to  relate  to  minorities,  it  makes  special  sense  to  put 
the  able  and  articulate  Mr.  McCall  at  his  side. 


Comptroller 

For  Comptroller,  Democrats  must  choose 
among  Raymond  Gallagher,  the  chairman  of  the  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Transportation  Authority;  Assem- 
blyman William  Finneran  of  Westchester,  and 
James  Tully,  the  state's  Tax  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Gallagher  lacks  the  technical  training,  Mr.  Fin- 
neran seems  to  lack  broader  political  interest 
Mr . Tully  has  both. 


- Republicans  have  an  easier  choice. 

Lewis  Lehrman  is  a successful  businessman 
who  has  spent  millions  to  make  himself  known.  He 
has  augmented  his  deep  conservative  values  with 


U.S.  Senator 

Two  other  statewide  contests  will  select  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  seat  occupied  with  such  skill 
and  wit  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  He  faces  a triv- 
ial Democratic  challenge  from  a factional  contend- 
er, Mel  Klenetsky;  then  a race  against  the  Republi- 
can primary  winner,  Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr.,  a 
former  U.S.  Attorney;  Murid  Siebert,  the  state’s  re- 
cent hanking  commissioner,  or  Assemblywoman 
Florence  Sullivan  of  Brooklyn.  It  would  be  coy  of  us 
to  rank  them.  We're  strongly  for  Mr.  Moynihan. 


Pretoria’s  New  Nightstick 


South  Africa  continues  to  embarrass  foreign 
apologists  who  argue  that  a race-obsessed  -society 
will  heal  itself  — if  only  outsiders  would  stop  carp- 
ing. It  has  certainly  been  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s sanguine  hope  that  a solicitous  “constructive 
engagement”  would  succeed  where  public  censure 
failed.  But  in  no  vital  respect  does  Pretoria  show  a 
willingness  to  moderate  the  cruel  racial  laws  that 
mark  South  Africa  as  a place  apart.  And  incredibly, 
those  laws  may  soon  be  made  worse. 

In  legal  theory,  all  of  South  Africa's  21  million 
blacks  are.  foreigners  in  their  own  land.  Each  must 
carry  a passbook  and  none  is  supposed  to  stay  more 
than  72  hours  in  white  urban  areas  unless  expressly 
eligible.  But  legal  theory  has  been  unevenly  en- 
forced by  the  government  representing  4.5  million 
privileged  whites.  “Unauthorized”  blacks  have 
managed  to  slip  through  the  law,  opening  a small  fis- 
sure in  apartheid. 

To  seal  this  fissure,  the  Government  has 
drafteda  measure  it  calls  the  Orderly  Movement 
and  Settlement  of  Black  Persons  Bill.  Now  before 
Parliament,  the  law  would  give  the  police  a new 
nightstick.  It  would  impose  on  “unauthorized” 
blacks  a curfew  from  10  P.M.  to  5 A.M.  in  all  urban 
areas,  including  black  townships  like  Soweto,  the 
working-class  city  outside  Johannesburg.  The  police 
could  thus  further  tighten  their  control  over  the 
movement  of  blacks,  leaving  the  “disqualified”  with 
only  17  instead  of  72  hours  in  urban  areas. 

To  discourage  white  employers  from  providing 
illegal  domicile  to  black  workers,  the  Government 
also  proposes  hiking  employer  fines  for  that  offense 
from  $435  to  $4,350.  And  jail  sentences  would  bs 


made  harsher,  meaning  that  a late  evening  stroll  in 
Soweto  amid  cost  an  “unauthorized”  black  a year  in 
prison.  Exceptions  would  be  made  for  blacks  who 
were  bora  or  who  have  established  residence  in 
urban  areas;  they  would  be  listed  in  passbooks  as 
“permanent  urban  resident” 

There  is  in  all  this  a weird  consistency  with  the 
bedrock  notion  of  apartheid  — that  South  Africa's 
blacks  are  really  citizens  of  10  impoverished  “home- 
lands.” But  homriaads  are  nominal,  and  frontiers 
exiguous.  Recently,  a politically  active  black  di- 
vinity student  was  sternly  told  he  needed  a visa  to  re- 
turn to  bis  school  from  a nearby  black  township  that 
had  been  legally  designated  as  part  of  the  “home- 
land” of  Ciskei. 


What  mocks  the  legal  theory  is  South  Africa’s 
dependence  on  cheap  Mack  labor.  Black  workers  are 
essential  tor  white  comfort  and  prosperity;  “perma- 
nent urban  residents'*  now  constitute  a sizable  por- 
tion of  South  Africa’s  Macks.  Apartheid  is  a system 
for  assuring  political  dominion  over  a majority 
whose  toil  is  indispensable  in  mines  and  factories 
and  kitchens. 

In  1978,  Prime  Minister  Botha  warned  that 
South  Africa  would  have  to  adapt  or  die.  Some  mod- 
est changes  have  occurred,  and  his  Government  pro- 
poses a limited  extension  of  political  rights  to  2.5 
million  persons  of  mixed  blood  and  850,000  Aslans. 
But  ir  theory  and  in  fact,  two-thirds  of  all  South  Afri- 
cans remain  foreigners  in  their  own  land.  It  is  an  in- 
humanity that  American  silence  would  compound  if 
the  pass  laws  become  still  more  barbarous. 


Topics 


ice  and 


The  Professional 


When  Congress  wants  to  second- 
guess  the  President's  estimate  of  the 
deficit,  or  estimate  how  much  energy 
Amtrak  trains  save,  or  find  out  who 
really  benefits  from  college  loan  pro- 
grams, where  can  it  go?  Since  1975  it 
has  relied  an  the  first-rate,  deter- 
minedly nonpartisan  analyses  of  Alice 
Rivlin  and  her  staff  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  Now,  alas,  Mrs. 
Rivlin  has  decided  to  move  on. 

In  the  seven  years  since  “C.3.0.” 
was  created,  skeptics  have  been  wait- 
ing for  a stumble.  Hie  tiny  group  of 
economists,  lawyers  and  financial- 
analysts,  they  predicted,  would  be 
slaughtered  by  armies  of  executive 
branch  experts.  And  the  temptations 
to  take  sides  an  politically  sensitive 
issues  would  be  too  great.  But  the 
Budget  Office  has  not  stumbled,  a fact 
that  has  much  to  do  with  the  ability 
and  Integrity  of  its  director. 

Mrs.  Rtvlln,  a former  Johnson  Ad- 


ministration official  and  researcher 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  is  an 
economist  from  the  Keynesian  main- 
stream. But  by  playing  it  straight  she 
has  offended  as  many  liberals  as  Rea- 
gan ideologues,  and  in  the  process 
created  a Good  Government  reputa- 
tion worthy  of  a Frank  Capra  movie. 
“It’s  not  remarkable  that  I'm  leav- 
ing,” she  says.  “It’s  remarkable  I’ve 
been  here  so  long.”  Maybe,  but  we 
wish  she  could  have  spared  the  coun- 
try another  year,  or  ten. 


Certifiably  Wrong 

The  official  is  Chilean,  and  his  com- 
plaint Is  the  Immemorial  lament  of 
authoritarians:  outside  agitators,  at 
Moscow's  bidding,  are  trying  to  em- 
barrass Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the 
dreariest  if  not  the  bloodiest  of  ty- 
rants. Why?  Because  they  know  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  still 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  certify  to 


Congress  that  Chile's  human  rights 
performance  justifies  resuming  U.S. 
aid,  suspended  since  1977. 

If  there  is  outside  agitation,  it  has 
won  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
Chile's  police,  who  chose  last  Dec.  10, 
Human  Rights  Day,  to  start  a round- 
up. Nine  Chileans  have  been  arrested, 
including  the  leaders  of  the  Chilean 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Five  say 
they  were  tortured  and  compelled  to 
sign  confessions;  eight  now  face  ex- 
pulsion hearings. 

Can  the  Administration  really  wish 
now  to  turn  truth  on  its  bead  by  certi- 
fying Chile?  Insiders  say  that  Elliot 
Abrams,  the  State  Department’s 
human  rights  chief,  is  opposed  to  that. 
But  Thomas  Enders  and  Everett 
Briggs,  the  Assistant  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  report- 
edly favor  resumption  of  aid.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan would  be  wise  to  heed  Mr, 
Abrams  and  save  the  United  States 
from  the  embarrassment  of  seeming 
to  condone  inhuman  wrongs. 


Letters 


The  Feeble  U.S.  Case  Against  a Nuclear  Freeze 


To  the  Editor: 

in  his  Sept.  7 Op-Ed  article,  Assist- 
ant Secretory  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  trotted  out  the  familiar  litany  of 
Administration  arguments  against 
the  nuclear  freeze.  This  tired  assort- 
ment of  distortions  includes: 

• The  freeze  would  bar  develop- 
ment of  a sun'ivable  land-based  mis- 
sile, Le„  the  MX.  Survivability  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  missile  itself — 
a MBnuteman  is  as  survivable  as  an 
MX  if  you  base  it  in  the  same  way. 
Furthermore,  this  Administration’s 
stumbling  and  contradictory  efforts  to 
find  an  MX  basing  system  belie  its 
missile  vulnerability  rhetoric. 

• The  Soviets  can  more  easily  men- 
ace our  "aging  submarine  fleet."  The 
current  wording  of  the  freeze  doesn’t 
Include  subs,  only  the  weapons  on 
them.  The  “aging  fleet”  can  be  re- 
placed, as  long  as  we’re  willing  to  let 
the  Soviets  upgrade  theirs. 

•A  ban  on  testing  and  production 
can’t  be  verified.  Verification  of  a test 
ban  was  worked  out  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. Production  verification 
poses  more  problems,  but,  as  Herbert 
Scoville  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
is  easily  possible  using  current  tech- 
nology and  procedures. 

• A freeze  would  give  Moscow  "a 
commanding  strategic  position.  ” This 
is  the  Administration's  most  decep- 
tive assertion.  Moscow  does  not  have 
superiority  on  either  a strategic  or  a 
theater  level.  The  Soviets  don’t  have 
any  warheads  more  accurate  than  our 
Minuteman  III.  Under  conditions  of  a 


freeze,  they  couldn’t  launch  a nuclear 
attack  against  Europe  or  the  U.S. 
without  suffering  total . devastation. 
Moreover,  despite  Ferie*s  apparent 
awe  of  Soviet  weapons,  there  is- no 
question  that  the  U.S.  arsenal  is  tech- 
nologically more  advanced 
a MOscow  wants  -the  freeze  resolu-  - 
tion  to  pass.  This  is another  in  a series, 
clumsy  Administration  attempts  at 


dose  down  tbe  oK&ar  bomb  prexfoc- 
tion  fines  on  both  sides — and  the 
freeze  isa  fair  and  reafistieway  to  do. 
justthat.-  EdGLEKNQN 

- itesearcfcAsBodate^  SANE 
W^ashin;tOT,Sept7,lS82 


For  the  ‘GoodGtoys? 


red-baiting  the  freeze  movemoit.  If 
Prate's  information  is  that  Moscow 
does  want  a freeze,  it  wlQ  be  that 
much  easier  to  negotiate  - cue  and 


Perle  speaks  for  an  Administration, 
that  has  made  arms  control  its  lowest 
national  security  priority—  and 
ing  a new  generation  of  nuctear-war- 
fighrtng  weaponsits  first.  It’s  time  to 


Itothe  Editor:  , 

“The  freezje  would  Mr  oar  devefop- 
inga  survivable  ICBM,  bntitwould  not 
eliminate  the  threat  that  makes  that  ef- 
fort necessary,”  Says  the  Assistant 
Secretary  <rf  Defense;  Notav  • ; 

• AsorimlfeieB^ 
arms  omtnd-fam  by  tedmical,  eoo- 
■ nomic  and  political  factors.'  The  Pen- 
tagon has  spent  years  trying  to  devise 
an  ICBM  basing  mode,  that  can  air- 
vive  an  ^-attack  by'  Soviet  JCBM&. 
More  than  30  plans  have  been  consid- 
. ered  and  found, Inadequate;  mw  we 
ate  headed  for  “Densepack,”  not  be- 
causeahjbodytiifaks  itwfiTworkrbc^ 
because  every  other  milfimy  solution 
isevenmore  defective- 

Bnt  the  nuclear  freeze  would  in  fact 
eUminate  the  threat.  By  preventing 
the  Soviets  from  flight-testing  their 
IGBM’s,  the  freeze  would  gradually 
mode  the  Kremlin's  confidence in  the 
reliability  of  these  missiles.  Within  “a 
few  years;  the  very  high  weapon  reli- 
ahilify  the  Russians  need  foe  a first . 
strike  would  be  gone,  and  we  would 
.have  survivable  ICBM’s  without 
•speiidmgapeaigfte.n^ weapons-  * 

The  reliability  of  our  own  weapons 
would  go  down  too,  of  coarse.  But  re- 
taxation  against  the  Soviet  economic 


America  Has  Nothing  to  Say  to  Castro 


To  the  Editor: 

Wayne  Smith's  statements  about 
the  Reagan  Administration's  resist- 
ance to  genuine  negotiations  with 
Cuba  [Op-Ed  Sept.  5]  convey  a famil- 
iar argument:  Castro  is  not  a real 
threat,  and  we,  as  the  stronger  party, 
should  open  a dialogue  since  no 
other  course  will  achieve  any  positive 
results. 

The  main  problem  with  the  argu- 
ment is  that  it  fails  to  answer  one  vital 
question:  What  do  the  Cubans  wish  to 
discuss? 

Castro  will  not  talk  about  troops  in 
Angola  or  Somalia,  security  advisers 
in  Nicaragua  or  even  the  several  thou- 
sand Cubans  imprisoned  on  his  own  is- 
land. He  will  not  concede  “the  revolu- 
tionary course  of  the  Cuban  people” 
amply  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  lider  maximo  will  dis- 
cuss trade  credits,  with  the^United 
States,  loans  from  American  banks 
and  perhaps  even  American  invest- 
ment — just  so  long  as  no  change  in 
position  or  behavior  is  required  of 
Cuba. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  prac- 
ticality, as  Mr.  Smith  would  have 


us  believe,  but  moral  right  or  wrong. 

Castro  hates  the  United  States  and 
bends  his  efforts  toward  opposing  or. 
destroying  everything  we  stand  for. 
The  region  and  the  Cuban  people  suf- 
fer from  Castro's  continued  existence 

— due  mainly  to  past  American  mis^ 
takes  — and  would  benefit  only  from 
his  removal. 

What  do  we  or  the  region  stand  to 
gain  by  ♦alkfog  with  this  man?  Judg- 
ing  by  Castro’s  statements  about  “ne- 
gotiations” with  Washington,  nothing. 

The  crucial  question  for  American 
policy  is  not  whether  or  not  we  should 
talk  to  the  Cubans  bat  whether  we 
* have  anything  at  all  to  discuss. 

I submit  that  we  do  not  and  will  not 
until Castro  stops  encouraging  armed 
violence  around  the  world,  stops 
providing  the  Soviet  Navy  and  Air 
Force  with  a base  of  operations  off 
America's  coast  and  ends  the  active 
-dfj$tes§ion  of  the  Cuban  people.*--" :i  > 

- Them  perhaps,  we  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Fidel  Castro. 

Christopher  Whalen 
- Washington,  Sept.  8, 1982 
'The  writer  is  legislative  analyst  at  the 
Legislative  Digest,  a publication  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference. 


8km  ariA,  unlike  a first  strike  against 
enemy  weapons/does  not  need  high 
reliability-;  j : 

. TMs  isa  casewhere.thegood  guys 
have  the'  advantage!  We  should  seize 
and  fosicst  that  advantage. 

. . V.. : , ThomasJ.  Downey 
Memberof  Congress,  2d  Dist.,N.Y. 

, Washington,  SepL  9, 1982 


A ‘Strangelovian’  Idea. 


Tothe  Editor;. 

. It  was  impossible  not  to  do  a double 
take  after  reading  the  following 
‘ Strangelove sentence  front  a top  Ad- 
ministration official,  Richard:  Perle, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Drfense  for  In- 
ternational Security  :“The  concept  of 
the  freeze  .misses --the  central. point 
about  nuclear  weapons:  They  are  not 
iuherendygoodorbad.” 

Weapons  capable  of  eradicating  life 
an  tins  planet  are  “not  Inherently  good 
, or  bad”?  This  was  no  off-the^uff  re- 
mark, but  a thougfaboat  article  which 
. presumaWyiwas  cleared  at  the  Mgb- 
btstknuds)'.  vAiVsrij ■■  : ■ 

...  Such atthudesehowcleariy^y  the 
American  people  are  so  jittery  about 
the  Reagan  Administration's  policies 
onmxdearwar.  Leon  Shull 

_ National  Director 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Washington,  Sept.  8, 1982 


Heroin  for  the  Terminally  111:  Unnecessary  and  Unwise 


To  the  Editor: 

Pressure  to  legalize  the  administra- 
tion of  heroin  to  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients,  as  exemplified  by  the  Sept. 
11  letter  or  Dr.  Herbert  Berger,  is  mis- 
guided, and  its  underlying  assump- 
tions are  incorrect. 

Extensive  research  has  indicated 
that,  aside  from  greater  solubility, 
which  permits  its  injection  in  a rela- 
tively small  volume,  heroin  has  no  ad- 
vantage as  a therapeutic  agent  over 
any  other  opioid.  In  particular,  it  has 
no  greater  analgesic  or  euphorigenic 
action  than  appropriate  doses  of  any 
of  the  major  analgesic  opioids  now  in 
clinical  use  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  her- 
oin was  at  one  time  considered  the  es- 
sential ingredient  in  various  “mix- 
tures” or  compound  medications  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  terminally  ill, 
it  has  been  replaced  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  morphine  alone. 

Knowledge  of  the  control  of  pain  has 
gone  beyond  the  use  of  single  opioids. 


The  treatment  of  chronic  intractable 
pain  is  best  carried  out  through  a bal- 
anced approach,  selecting  a small 
‘ number  of  agents  for  their  desired  ef- 
fects and  suppression  of  side  effects, 
rather  than  rdying  cm  a single  agent. 

This  technique,"  using  anti-inflam- 
matory agents,  opioids,  anti-depres- 
sants and  major  tranquilizers,  was  de- 
vised more  than  a decade  ago,  and  is 
widely  and  successfully  used  here  and 
abroad  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  pa- 
dents.  The  introduction  of  heroin 
would  not  be  an  advance  in  the  provi- 
sion of  care  for  the  group  of  patients  it 
is  designed  to  help. 

It  is  naive  to  suppose  that,  sti  long  as 
heroin  is  outlawed  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  generally,  its  administra- 
tion to  a particular  class  of  patfoitfs 
would  pose  no  social  and  legal  prdb- 
lems. 

Security  measures  applicable  to 
drugs  of  lesser  illicit  “commercial” 
value  would  not  deter  theft,  diversion 
and  adulteration  of  the  agent  or  its 


substitution  by  Ineffective  or  toxic 
substances.  The  security  measures 
required  would  transform  a hospital 
(or  a hospice)  into -an  armed  camp. 
Administrative  burdens ' -and  casts 
would  be  substantial.  . - v 

To  this  load  wooldheadded  the  judi- 
cial burden  of  determining  who  is 
“terminally  flI-"Physicians  would  be 
; rehtetanmpresoibefca^  far 
those  whom  they  consider  tobe  termi- 
nally ffl.  for  fear:  that  their  judgment 
might  he  overturned  in  a coart  of  law, 
with  restdtaiit  criminal  proseciition 
and  loss  of  medical  li  cense.  - 
Finafiy/^oddheroinbepermitted 
for  the  terminally  ill,  it  «dll  be  de- 


btepairi-Legislatian  ascurrentiypro- 
poseddoes  not  addressthis  Issue,  and 
unwittingly  sets the  stage for  much-fu- 
ture controversy. 

. Arthur  taub,  UJD. 

- Clinical  Professor  of .Anesthesiology' 
Yale  University  Seboorof  Medicine 
w-*  New  Haven,  Sept,  11,1982 


In 


Tothe  Editor: 

I enjoyed  Roger  Starr's  Editorial 
Notebook  article  on  the  separation  of 
the  generations  in  late  August  [Sept. 
9].  However,  be  errs  when  he  seeks  to 
deduce  a plausible  reason  why  col- 
leges have  changed  the  traditional 
academic  calendar.  He  gives  them  far 
too  much  credit  for  rational  behavior. 

Mostly,  the  change  in  the  calendar 
reflects  fad,  inertia  and  fuzzy  think.1 
ing,  with  the  herd  fnstinct  dominant 

It  all  started  in  the  1960’s,  when 
someone  came  up  with  the  notion  that 
demand  for  free-torm  instruction  and 
“innovative"  courses  could  be  met  by  a 
“January  semester,"  that  is,  four 
weeks  in  which  students  did  all  sorts  of 
offbeat  things  (for  credit,  of  course), 
while  still  hanging  on  to  more  couven- 
tkmal  things  in  the  regular  terms. 

Thus,  we  had  the  4-1-4  plan,  with  the 
fall  four-month  term  storting  by 
Labor  Day  (or  a week  or  more  earli- 
er) merrier  to  end  by  Christmas. 

Within  a few  years,  the  “Januaiy 
semester”  was  declining  in  populari- 
ty, and  in  many  colleges  with  January 

terms  students  were  finding  ways  out. 

The  oil  price  rise  of  1973-74  suggested 
to  some  administrators  that  the  thing  ■ 
to  do  was  to  convert  the  4-1-4  plan  to  a 
4-x-4  plan:  close  down  the  place  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  from  about  Dec  20,  - 
and  save  on  fuel  while  simultaneously 
releasing  students  from  the  increas- 
ingly unpopular  obligation  to  attend, 
classes  in  January. 

Relatively  little  money  was  saved 
by  this,  but  some  colleges  retained 


4-x-4  because  faculty  and  students  had 
become  accustomed -to  that  long  mid- 
winter break  (untested  hypothesis: 
the  bleaker  the  ditriate  at  the  college 
and  the  richer  the  student,  . the  more 
likely  4-x-4  was  to  survive).  - 
Others  simply  started  the  spring 
term  sooner,  in' January  falfea^tlmn 
February,  and  ended  the  regular  aca- 
demic year  in  early  May  rather  than 
early  June  (or  late  May).  And  a tew 
even  retained  the  4-1-4  plaiL 
But  none  of  them  went  bade  to  the 


eminentiysensiblenotitmcrf  beginning 
the  fall  term  with  the  equinox.  . - 
In  fact,  the  few  holdouts  gradually 
succumbed,  usually  to  the  whining 
complaints  of  the  little  princes  and 
princesses  to  the- effect  that  “all  tny 
friends  are  finished  with  school  by 
Christmas,  and  most  can  tafcp-  several 
weeks  off  in  (Florida),  (the  Carfi>- 


bean)  (Vail),  hot.  l have  td  stady.^ 
: By.  I960r'Harvaxti  and  N.Y.U.  were 
among  the  very  few  holdouts,  but  both 
are  eatimbling.  A year  and  a half  ago, 

I stuped  being  the  point  man  (afterlO 

years)  for  the  traditional  calendar, 
and  tids  year  N.Y.U.  began  registra-’ 
tianSepL  l and classes  Sept  10. 

■ Ibe  sde  reason-  far  the  change  ad- 
vanced in  the  debate  in  the  spring  of 
1980 in  the  Ihtiversity  Senate(wSwe 
kgkfaUve power—  aadistihetfrom  • 
advisory  — consists  of  determining 
the  university-  calendar),  was, 
“N.Y.U.  is  oarof  synch  with  air  the 


So  much  for  intellectual  MqpmT 
ence  or  hard  calculations  of  institu- 
tional self-interesti  DicKNetzer 
. ^«^»^ri>^|teseardiCenter 
New  York  University 
_ - ffew  Yorit,  Sept.  9;1982 
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;£very  oner:  in  a white  when  he’s 
irBd  or  exasperated  fay  the  endless 
®|gtes  of  politics  at  home  and 
inroad,  President  Reagan  mutters 
/agnely  about  going  home  at  the  end 
wbis  first  term. 

Arecent  Washington  Post-ABC  poll 
■oum  that  six  out  of  ten  peopleques- 
Soned  though  this  was  a good  idra. 
3ut  nobody  should  count  ori  such 
.Timsy  evidence.  . 

Every  President  in  century,  ex- 
cept Calvin  Coolidge,  has  talked  about 
chocking  it  after one  term,  but  discov- 
ered in  the  end  that  the  alluring  temp- 
:attonsof  the  White  House  were  more 
powerful  than  booze  or  sex. 

President  Eisenhower  illustrates 
dm  point  and  is  probably,  more  rele- 
vant to  President  Reagan’s  decision 
- thananybody  else. 

to  December  of  3953,  within  the  first 
year  pjf  his  Presidency,  some  of  Ike’s 
adoring  supporters  began  telling  the 

press  that  “of  course  he  would  run  for 
a second  term.’* 

President  Eisenhower  immediately 


wrote  to. his  brother  Milton:  “If  ever  I 
should  show  any  interest  of  yielding  to 
persuasion,  please  call  in  the  psychia- 
trists, or  even  better,  the  sheriff.  I feel 
there  can  be  no  showing  made  that  my 
duty  extends  beyond  a one-term  per- 
formance.” 

- No  doubt  Mr.  Eisenhower  meant  it. 
Yet,  though  he  had  a serious  heart  at- 
tack and  an  ileitis  operation  later  in 
his  first  term,  be  didn’t  insist  on  going 
home.  For  by  that  time,  be  didn’t 
quite  know  where  home  was,  and 
asked  instead  for  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party.  . 

They  assembled  in  the  White  House 
on  Friday  the  13th  of  January,  1956, 
and  agreed  unanimously  that  only 
Eisenhower  could  hold  the  party  to- 
gether, balance  the  budget  against  the 
Democratic  Party  “spenders,”  and 
keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  even 
convinced  him  that  the  Presidency, 
despite  its  strains,  would  actually  be 
good  for  his  heart,  since  he  would  be 
under  better  medical  supervision  in 
the  White  House  than  anywhere  else. 


WASHINGTON 


Will  Reagan  Run  in  ‘84? 


By  James  Reston 


President  Elsenhower  agreed.  “I 
have  just  about  decided,”  he  said, 
“that  a first-term  President  — unless 
he  has  been  publicly  repudiated  from 
the  beginning  of  his  term  — can 
scarcely,  get  bis  own  party  to  think  in 
terms  of  a candidate  other  than  him- 
self." 

This  is  precisely  the  argument  the 
Republicans  are  beginning  to  put  to 
President  Reagan,  whenever  on  occa- 
sion they  have  a chance. 

If  he  doesn't  run  for  a second  term, 
they  say,  even  though  he  would  be  73 
years  old  at  the  beginning  and.  if  he 
won,  77  at  the  end,  the  party  would 
tear  itself  apart  over  support  for  mod- 


erate candidates  such  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  or  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  on  the  one  hand,  or 
conservatives  like  Representative 
Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  or  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  on  the 
other.  In  this  situation,  he  would,  they 
tell  him,  open  up  the  White  House  door 
to  Senator  Kennedy  or  former  Vice 
President  Mondale,  either  of  when 
would  dismantle  the  reforms  of  the 
last  two  years. 

Left  to  his  own  preferences.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan would  probably  prefer  to  turn  his 
responsibilities  over  to  younger  men  in 
1984.  He  has  played  the  greatest  role  on 
the  world  stage  anv  actor  or  politician 


could  imagine,  and  is  now,  though  he 
doesn't  look  it,  the  oldest  President  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Also,  unlike  Presidents  Eisenhower 
or  Nixon,  he  knows  where  home  is  in 
the  lovely  California  hills  above  Santa 
Barbara,  and  he  loves  it. 

And  it  may  be  that  his  wife,  still 
stunned  by  the  attack  on  his  life  last 
year,  wants  to  rake  her  guy  back 
home,  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson  did  with 
President  Johnson. 

But  the  political  pressures  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  go  on  are  now  build- 
ing. and  the  more  he  is  attacked,  the 
more  he  will  be  provoked  to  try  for  an- 
other tercr. 

He  has  been  stung  by  criticism  that 
he  has  not  mastered  the  details  of  his 
job  and  is  either  toe  indolent  or  weary 
to  work  steadily  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

As  a result,  he  has  been  much  more 
energetic  recently  and  is  planning  to 
campaign  actively  for  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  remaining  weeks  before 
the  midterm  elections. 


Both  parties  are  now  watching  this 
struggle  and  wondering  what  he’ll  do. 

What  he  is  doing  for  the  time  being 
is  to  fight  more  strenuously  than  ever 
before  — against  the  Democrats,  the 
allies  and  the  Russians.  He  is  paying 
no  attention  to  the  other  leaders  of  his 
party,  who  want  to  know  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  in  1984  so  that  they  can 
plan  what  to  do  themselves  if  he  de- 
cides to  go  home. 

This  is  what  most  Presidents  do. 
They  make  the  opposition  guess,  hold- 
ing their  power  as  long  as  they  can,  as 
President  Eisenhower  did. 

But  President  Reagan  is  not  Eisen- 
hower. He  might  just  decide  that  at 
his  age,  he's  had  enough.  But  like 
President  Eisenhower,  he  will  soon 
feel  the  pressure  of  his  party  to  go  on. 
He  is  already  being  told  that  he  is  the 
only  man  who  can  hold  everything  to- 
gether both  at  home  and  abroad . 

The  guess  here  is  that  he  won’t  go  on 
for  another  term,  but  that's  what  Ike 
thought,  too,  and  he  finally  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  his  party. 


1 ’’’’  > 


FRINCEtON,  NJ.  — Historical 
analogies  axe  notoriously  tricky,  but 
they  are  sometimes  irresistible.  After 
a discussion  of  the  Camp  David  agrees 
meet  and  of  Prime  Minister  Mooa- 
zhem  Begin’s  truncated  autonomy 
scheme,  a friend  brought  me  a collec- 
tion of  Pliny  the  Younger’s  letters, 
where  diene  Is  a wonderfully  relevant 
exchange  between  Pliny  and  the  Em- 
perorTrajan.  . . 

. ■ .Around  the.  year  110,  Pliny  was  sent 
as  praetorian  commissioner  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Pantos  and  Bithy- 
ma  (now  northwestern  Turkey).  He 
reported  in  oneof  his  letters  to  Trajan 
that  there  had  been  a serious  fire  in 
the  city  of  Nicomedia,  a fire  that 
“wtrnld  not  have  spread  so  far  but  for 
the  apathy  of  the  people . . . who  stood 
watching  the  disaster  without  bestir- 
ring themselves  to  do  anything  to  stop 
it”  Pliny  proposed  to  establish  a com- 
pany of  firemen  in  Nicomedia  — lim- 
ited, he  assured  the.  emperor,  to  150 
members:  “It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
keep  such  small  numbers  under  ob- 
servation.” 

Trajan  was  a serious  Emperor;  he 
worried  abbot  such  questions.  And  in 
due  course  he  rejected  Pliny’s  pro- 
posal. “If  people  assemble  for  a com- 
mon. purpose,”  he  wrote,  “whatever 
name  we  give  them  and  for  whatever 
reason,  they  soon  turn  into  a political 


club.”  And  clubs  always  make  for 
“disturbances.”  Fires  are  far  less 
dangerous. 

Here,  in  a classical  nutshell,  is 
Menachem  Begin's  dilemma.  In  a 
weak  moment  at  Camp  David,  he 
committed  himself  to  autonomy  for 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  he  has 
been  trying  ever  since  to  whittle  down 
the  commitment  so  that  autonomous 
institutions  would  not  make  for  politi- 
cal disturbances.  But  this  strategy 
won’t  work. 

If  the  fire  companies  are  autono- 
mous, they  will  become  political 
dubs.  And  if  there  is  an  autonomous 
(and  elected)  counci],  whatever  name 
it  is  given  and  whatever  tasks  it  is  as- 
signed, there  will  one  day  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Trajan  was  right:  If 
you  want  to  retain  control  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  or  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  there  is  no  alternative  to  simple 
and  straightforward  repression. 

Imagine  now  that  Palestinian 
leaders  study  Pliny’s  letters  and  see 
the  Emperor’s  point.  They  would  im- 
mediately accept  Mr.  Begin’s 
proposals,  whittled  down  as  they  are. 
A slate  of  candidates  organized,  say, 
by  the  deposed  mayors  would  sweep 
the  council  elections.  And  then  the 
idea  of  a “free  Palestine”  would  be 
difficult  for  Israel  to  oppose.  Or,  it 
could  be  opposed  only  by  the 


Begin  and  Trajan 


By  Michael  Walzer 


forceful  intervention  of  the  Israeli 
Army. 

Mr.  Begin  wants  to  have  his  cake 
and  let  others  eat  it  too  (or  he  wants  to 
look  as  if  he  is  letting  others  eat  it). 
But  the  combination  is,  as  it  always  is, 
impossible.  If  there  is  an  autonomous 
Palestinian  regime,  then  the  Israelis 
cannot  hold  the  West  Bank.  If  the  Is- 
raelis hold  the  West  Bank,  autonomy 
can  only  be  a fraud  — and  the  fraud, 
as  Trajan  understood,  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  it  would  cause. 

The  choice,  then,  is  between  annex- 
ation and  withdrawal.  Annexation  is 
sure  to  be  ugly  because  it  would  re- 
quire, like  Roman  imperial  rule,  the 
denial  of  political  liberty  and  even  of 
the  right  of  free  association.  It  would 
force  the  Israeli  Government  to  reject 
the  proposals  of  its  own  Plinys,  and 
eventually  it  would  breed  praetorian 
commissioners  of  a much  less  liberal 
sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  withdrawal  is 
sure  to  be  dangerous  because  — and 
here  the  analogy  runs  out  — Israel  is 
not  Rome:  Its  “empire"  is  tiny  and  its 
home  territories  are  painfully  vulner- 
able. Hence,  withdrawal  must  be 
carefully  negotiated  with  the  succes- 
sor regime,  and  it  must  be  subject  to  a 
series  of  practical  conditions.  But  no 
Israeli  prime  minister  can  afford  for 
long  to  imitate  the  Emperor  Trajan; 


his  country  doesn't  have  the  strength, 
bis  people  don’t  have  the  stomach. 
And  so  there  is  no  real  alternative  to 
withdrawal:  It  is  only  the  conditions 
that  are  at  issue. 

A wise  Menachem  Begin  would  wel- 
come the  recent  proposals  of  the 
United  States  Government,  for  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  focusing 
the  negotiating  process  on  those  all- 
important  conditions.  And  by  bringing 
the  Jordanians  in  (assuming  that 
King  Hussein  is  willing  and  able), 
they  reduce  the  risk  of  political  dis- 
turbances that  might  be  exploited  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. They  free  Israel  from  the  onus  of 
imperial  rule,  while  recognizing  its 
need  to  defend,  in  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, its  real  security  interests. 

If  the  Palestinians  are  to  have  their 
Trajan,  it  is  far  better  that  he  be  an 
Arab  king  than  a Jewish  prime  minis- 
ter. And  if  — what  would  be  best  — 
they  are  to  have  their  political  clubs, 
let  them  have  the  clubs  under  condi- 
tions that  neither  threaten  Israel  nor 
invite  Israeli  intervention. 

Michael  Walzer  is  a professor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Science  at  Ike  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  and  author, 
most  recently,  of  “Radical  Princi- 
ples: reflections  of  an  unrecon- 
structed democrat . ’’ 
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The  New  York  Film 


Sy  ANNETTE  INSDORF 
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TTi  n*  ^hen  the  New  York  Film 
"\\  P'A  Festival  begins  on  Fri- 
day,  Lincoln  Center 

V.*>y  will  be  the  site  of  even 

W fcj  more  than  the  usual 
festivities.  As  the  late  Rainer  Weiner 
Fassbinder's  “Veronika  Voss”  leads 
off  the  two-and-a-half  week  offering  of 
23  programs,  the  festival  will  also  be 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary. 

But  aside  from  having  succeeded  in 
terms  of  sheer  longevity,  where  does 
the  festival  stand?  What  role  has  it 
played  within  the  film  world,  and 
what  function  does  it  continue  to  fulfill 
both  for  the  filmmakers  whom  it 
presents  and  for  the  audiences  which 
have  flocked  to  it  so  eagerly? 

For  many  moviegoers,  especially 
•hose  with  an  interest  in  foreign  films, 
the  New  York  Film  Festival  has  be- 
come a highly  prestigious,  even  a re- 
vered institution.  From  its  first  year, 
: *53 — when  the  films  of  Robert  Bres- 
sor.  Luis  Buhuei,  Yasujiro  Ozu  and 
Alain  Resnais  were  shown,  and  those 
of  Reman  Polanski  and  Glauber 
Rcchs  were  introduced — the  festival, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Film  Society, 
of  Lincoln  Center,  has  focused  atten- 
tion cn  the  most  significant  directors 
ar.d  national  cinemas.  Led  by  Richard 
Road  and  a program  committee,  it 
has  aiso  been  responsible  for  reviving 
European  classics  (such  as  Jean  Re- 
noir’s “Nana”  and  Fritz  Lang's 
“Spies")  and  — increasingly  — for  of- 
reriiig  'Independent  American  films 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  or  ig- 
nored. 

But  the  festival  has  lately  been  criti- 
cized for  regularly  sponsoring  certain 
favorite  directors,  such  as  Mr.  Fass- 
binder, Franpcis  Truffaut,  Jean- Luc 
Godard,  Werner  Herzog,  Jerzy  Skoli- 
mowski  and  Bernardo  Bertolucci  — 
and  has  been  accused  by  some  of  bav- 
ins become  a mere  springboard  for 
comrr.srcia:  releases. 

Mr.  Rood  denies  that  the  festival 
shows  every  new  film  by  “pet”  direc- 
tors. “There  are  a lot  of  Truffaut  films 
we  have  not  shown,  and  certainly  not 
3 very  Fassbinder  film,”  he  said  with 
exasperation.  “It  is  true,  however, 
that  we  introduced  the  first  films  of 
Fassbinder — ‘Recruits  in  Ingolstadt,’ 
ir.  1971.  and  of  Herzog  — ‘Signs  of 
Life."  in  1SSS.  We  look  for  individual- 
ity. "’.7e  value  innovation,  but  we’ve 
aiso  shown  iater  films  by  great  mas- 
ters.” As  for  becoming  a commercial 
launching  pad.  Mr.  Rood  answers  that 
the  festival  ' only  seems  to  be  a 
springboard.  A film  often  gets  picked 
up  because  it’s  in  the  festival.  Some 
distributors  call  to  ask  ii  a film  will  be 
in  the  festival  before  they  decide  on 
buying  it.” 


years,  and  “somebody  'rotates  off* 
each  year,”  be  explained. 

The  search  for  films  begins  in 
November,  when  Mr.  Roud  attends 
the  London  Film  Festival,  continuing 
in  January  at  the  Rotterdam  Film 
Festival  and  in  February  at  the  Berlin 
Film  FestfvaL  “it’s  my  main  job,” 
acknowledged  Mr.  Roud.  To  the 
charge  that  the  New  York  festival  re- 
flects his  own  taste  to  a greater  extent 
than  the  rest  of  the  committee’s,  he 
moaned,  “If  only  it  did.  There  are 
films  in  the  festival  that  I loathe.  ” 

The  first  part  of  the  actual  selection 
process  takes  place  in  May  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival.  “That  accounts 
for  about  half  our  choices,”  Mr.  Roud 
estimated.  It  was  in  Cannes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  committee  selected 
“The  Night  of  the  Shooting  Stars,”  di- 
rected by  the  Taviani  brothers, 
(whose  previous  New  York  festival 
success  was  “Padre,  Padrone”),  and 


said.  “Other  things  bang  equal,  we 
try  for  a geographical  spread. “It  is. a", 
condition  of  showing  films  at  thefesti-  ■ 
val  that  the  director  should  present 
them  in  person.  . : :••• . 

Sometimes,  the  festival  is  turned 
down  by  distributor  or  producers. 


Isabelle  Huppert  and 
Jeanne  Moreau  in  Joseph 
Losey’s  “The  Trout,”  about 
a country  girl’s  impact  on 
the  lives  of  Parisian 
sophisticates. 


Above,  a scene  from  Miklos 
Jancso’s  “The  Tyrant’s 
Heart” — “a  tone  poem 
about  cultural  confrontation 
set  in  Renaissance  Hungary 
and  Italy.” 
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film  is  scheduled  to  open  months  after  ’ 
the  festival,  reviews  can  be  forgotten-' 
and  publicity  wasted.  ■ ■ j£f- . 

But  most  producers  and  directors 
are  all  too  happy  to  receive  the  festt: 
val’s  invitation-  Jonathan  Demme, 
whose  “Handle  With  Care  (Citizens 
Band),”  was  shown  at  Lincoln  Center 
in  1977  and  whose  “Melvin  and  How- 
ard” was  the  opening  night  film  two 
years  ago,  said  that  “there  are  two 
levels  if  an  American  film  is  in  .fiie;: 
New  York  Film  Festival  the  film- 
making-recognition  level — there’s  ho 
greater  high.  — and  the  commercial 
level.  If  a distributor  seizes  the  mo-;, 
meat,  as  the  Ladd  Company  did  last 
year  with  ‘Chariots  of  Fire,’  they  can 
capitalize  on  festival,  exposure  as  a 
strong  way  to  enter  the  marketplace.” 

One  distributor  who  fa  delighted  to 
have  a film  in  this  yestfs  festival  is 
Meyer  Ackerman,  president  of  Quar- 
tet Films  which  is  codistriboting' 
••Ealing  Raoul”  with  20th  Century- . 
Fax  Classics.  This  black  comedy  by 

Paul  Bartel  was  made  on  a minuscule 

budget  and  shown  at  Cannes  to  consul-/ 
fpihh  acclaim.  “For  an  American  m- 
. dependent  film  tike  'Eating  Raoul,’ 


. Carol  and; Ted  andAHce,’  *Five Easy 
Pieces,’ . •‘Faces,*  ' Tie  Last  Picture 
Show* and  'Badlands.’  7 . . 

Martin  tonsese,'^  first/fea- 
toire,  “Mean  Streets.”was  presented 
at  linc^CenferA.'^ 
me,  it  .was  the  most  znxportard  timeof 
mv  life.  The  festival  was  fl  bnm^ring 
-pad  formy  Wmkj”  Daring  the  nine 
years  and  oumerooshits  tfcatfoL 
lowed,  .the  dfiedarnr.rihxf  Driver”-' 
and  ’ ‘Raging  M^hasietornedta  the 
festival.,  with  (foconiefltarifis  . and  • * 
-program  to  alert  filmgoers  to  the 
^oblema^ctdOTfo^arvatioEt  ' 


Andrzej  Wajda,  James  Ivory,  Xsftan 


rectors  ai  the  beginning  of  fhedr  ca- 
reer&the  festival  am  inakethediffer- 
ence  betweenrecognifico and  disap- 
pearance. Werner  Herzog,  fbr  exam- 
ple,whose  “Fltzcamddo”  isthedoe- 
ingnight  seieetkm  before  openingOet. 
U at  the  Paris,  said  that a-  time: 
; when  .1  didn’t  exist  is  a filmmaker, 
thie  NewYork'FHm‘  Festivalstaitedto 
show' my -work.  Ever  staceitfcey've 
kept  a flame  fiSdoering  fotr me  over 


A Tine  I te  fnsdorf,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor or  Yale,  is  the  author  of  the 
forthcoming  "indelible  Shadows: 
Fi'n  sr.d  Size  holocaust.  ” 


Most  of  this  year’s  selections  do  not 
yet  have  an  American  distributor. 
“People  always  remember  the  ones 
that  do,”  added  Mr.  Roud,  pointing  to 
the  not-yet-purchased  films  by  such 
preeminent  cineastes  as  Michelangelo 
Antonioni  and  Miklos  Jancso.  The  for- 
mer’s “Identification  of  a Woman”  is 
a contemporary  tale  of  a film  director 
who  can  seize  neither  a subject  for  a 
film  nor  the  woman  he  desires;  Janc- 
so’s “The  Tyrant’s  Heart”  is  a tone 
poem  about  cultural  confrontation  set 
in  Renaissance  Hungary  and  Italy. 

The  festival  these  days  operates 
within  a changed  film  scene.  Many 
foreign  films  which  would  have  had 
few  commercial  prospects  in  1963  are 
now  picked  up  more  routinely  for 
theatrical  release.  But  those  changes 
have  come  about  partly  because  of  the 
festival  itself.  Those  who  think  the  fes- 
tival has  lost  some  of  its  former  func- 
tion, often  forget  that  the  diminishing 
split  between  “art  films”  and  “com- 
mercial” ones  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  cumulative  efforts  of  the'  Film 
Society  ot  Lincoln  Center. 

According  to  Ben  Barenholtz,  presi- 
dent of  Libra  Films,  and  the  distribu- 
tor of  “Time  Stands  Still,  ” “New  York 
is  the  most  important  of  the  U.  S.  festi- 
vals — particularly  for  bringing 
smaller  films  to  the  public’s  attention 


‘This  year  there 
are  unexpected 


— because  the  media  is  based  here.” 
Whether  It  was  the  nascent  cinema  of 
Poland,  Brazil  or  Australia,  Lincoln 
Center  gave  it  the  first  major  show- 
case. 

This  year,  there  are  three  films 
from  Hungary:  “Another  Way,”  an 
exploration  of  sexual  and  political 
nonconformity  in  the  50’s;  “Time 
Stands  StilL"  the  story  of  young  peo- 
ple dwarfed  by  a dishonest  socialist 
regime,  and  “The  Tyrant's  ’Heart.” 
Lebanon  is  also  represented  by  “Little 
Wars,”  a thriller  set  against  the  con- 
flicts between  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems in  Beirut. 

The  international  assortment  of 
films  is  selected  by  a five-person  pro- 
gram committee  headed  by  Mr.  Roud. 
Film  critics  and  scholars  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  for  three 


“Yol,”  a drama  about  external  and 
cultural  prisons  in  Turkey,  which 
shared  the  Grand  Prize  at  Cannes 
with  “Missing.” 

“Then,  in  New  York,  we  vote  an  the 
rest,  using  a scale  of  1 to  5,”  Mr.  Roud 
continued.  Do  they  consciously  try  for 
a hatanrg  between  “commercial”  and 
“arty”  films?  “Only  in  the  end,”  he 


the  New  York  festival  is  very  impor- 
tant,” Mr.  Ackerman  said.  “There  . 
seems  to  be,  oddly  enough,  a greater 
willingness  to  attach  an  art  label  to  a 
foreign  product  than  a domestic  one. 
This  is  equally  true  of  wines.  In  fids 
regard,  Lincoln  Center  has  become  s 
recognized  forum.  People  look  tojt  for 
the  introduction  of  quality  films,  both 
on  and  off  the  beaten  track,”' 

As  far  as  American  movies  are  pon-1 
coned,  Mr.  Roud  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  "although  the  Festival  is 
often  accused  of  not  showing  Holly- 
wood films,  it  had  the.  world  pre- 
mieres |Mean  Streets^  ‘Bob  and  . 

-si 


Another  filmmaker  who  benefited 
from  Lincoln  Center  exposure  Is  Lads 
Malle.  Last  year,  the  French  director 
of  “Murmur  of  the  Heart," 

. combe,  Lncien,  “ not  only  presented 
“My  Dinner  with  Andre,”  bat,  intro- 
duced Jeem-PlerreMelylBe'y  I9J5  film 
“Bob  le  FUrhbenr,”  whichsubse- 
queatly  went  intOsuccessfal  commer- 
cial release.  . V •' . •’  V ; ;•  • 

. This  year  also,  alongsMe  such  Mg- 
nazne  directors  as  Joseph  Losey,  rep- 
resorted  by“The  Trout,"  and  along- 
side films  fiat  have  alteedy  won  ac- 
claim — such  as  Mr-  Skolimowski’s 
“Moonlighting”— a dramaabout  Pol- 
ish workmen  caught  hr  London  during 
the  mtittaxy  takeover  and  w&mer  of 
theprirefori^  the 

Cannes  Ffim  Festival  there  are 
some  unexpected  offerings.  -**T fear,”: : 
adapted  from'  S.  E. Hinton’s,  novel, 
stars  Matt  Dflkm  as  a tero-ago- grow- 
ing up  in  Oklahoma;  “City  Lovers;” 
based  on  * Nadine  Gordimer  story, 
tackles  a forbidden  love  affair  in : 
Sooth  Africa;  “Vortex,”  bythe  Super- 
8artistsScottB.  andB^hB^isanex- 
corsian  intD  punk  mat  paranoia;  and 
“Say  Amen^-Somebody,”  directedby 
George  Nierenbecg,  profiles  the  pip- 
neersafgospel  imisic.  ’ 

-'-TjLjfr  •■//•“ 
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ten  A Feminist  Fantasy 


3-  32;sTZD3CT  NIGHTINGALE 


LONDON 

Tj  csrr.s  the  dinner  guests,  into  the 
eatery'  that  quaintly 

calls  itself  the  Prima  Donna,  and  a 
: V ?T»ivy  peculiar  ounca  they  turn  out 
•.J  t:-  be.  Center-table  is  Pope  Joan, 
vhee?  skirts  supposedly  graced  St. 
Peter’s  throve  in  tlie  year  894.  To  her 
ri^l-.i  :s  z 13th-century  Japanese 
coiirtesan-tuired-nun  and  to  her  left  a 
Vicccriar.  lady  traveler.  A bit  farther 
rcur.cmr.g  ar.d  burping  beneath 
a tin  hslmet,  tiiere  slumps  Dull  Gret, 
■-"ho  -.vas  painted  by  Brueghel  leading 
£ rarape^'no  ziob  of  women  into  Hell. 
Pat jSr.:  Griselda,  the  hyper-obedient 
v.-iJe  ci  Chaucer's  “Clerk’s  Tale," 
zzrcr.\=:*s  the  quorum,  amiably 
a7:‘c-riri"5  for  ber  lateness.  And  they 
talk  talk,  excitedly  interrupting 

each  In  ‘heir  clamor  to  describe 
cr.-el  husbands,  oppressive  mon- 
arebs.  kidnapped  or  murdered  chil- 
dren, war,  raps  and  plunder. 

Sc  opens  "Top  Girls"  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theater  is  London,  a play  to 
entbolden  these  who  already  regard 
its  author,  Caryl  Churchill,  as  Brit- 
ain's leading  woman  dramatist. 
“C’cud  Nine,”  that  virtuoso  attempt 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  rigid  sexual 
categories,  compartments,  rules  and 
tabocs.  is  her  best-known  work.  In- 
deed, it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  New  York 
at  the  Lucillf  Lortei  Theater,  having 
picked  up  plaudits  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  what  The  Times  of  Lou- 
der. recently  called  its  “outlandish 
imagination  and  skilled  juggling  of 
riii-crc-josy."  “Top  Girls”  can  boast 
precisely  those  qualities,  too,  along 
trith  a protagonist  who  would  appear 
to  havs  ei'cowad  her  way  out  of  an 
earlie-,  oKcurer  Churchill  play, 
“Owners.” 

T“?rs.  she  7»as  a rough,  efficient 
raa!  estate  tycoon.  Here,  she  is  the 
efficient  managing  director  of 
a London  employment  agency.  It  is  to 
celebrate  the  landing  of  this  plum  job 
List  ?l2riene,  as  she's  called,  is 
throwing  the  surreal  jamboree  at  the 
Prime.  Donna.  “We’ve  come  a long 
way,-'  she  blandly  tells  the  Buddhist 
r/n  who  traipsed  or  foot  for  20  years 
thrtrur^  Japan,  the  Pope  who  was 
atoned  :o  death  after  giving  birth  in 
oubiic.  ar.d  her  o-ier  cronies.  “Here’s 
to  our  courage  and  the  way  we 


changed  our  lives  and  our  extraordi- 
nary achievements." 

Those  words  echo  ironically  down 
the  remaining  four  scenes  of  “Top 
Girls,”  which  replace  bravura  fan- 
tasy with  plain,  everyday  fact.  The 
way  Marlene  “changed  her  life,”  it 
emerges,  was  to  abandon  her  work- 
ing-class provincial  background  and 
an  illegitimate  daughter  for  independ- 
ence in  London;  her  “courage”  means 
she  personally  bettered  a male  col- 
league in  the  office  rat  race;  and  ber 
“extraordinary  achievements”  con- 
sist of  having  successfully  placed 
other  women  in  well-paid  serfdom, 
“top  girls”  to  top  businessmen-  We 
see  her  at  ber  slick  and  steely  best  in 
the  employment  agency,  then  go  with 
her  to  a shabby  bouse  in  East  Anglia, 
where  her  sister  looks  after  her  child, 
who  is  now  16,  emotionally  and  aca- 
demically backward,  and  ignorant  of 
ber  true  mother’s  identity.  “She’s  a 
bit  thick,  a bit  funny,”  runs  Marlene’s 
summing-up  of  little  Angie,  “She’s  not 
going  to  make  it.” 

“Thoroughly  personal  in  tone  and 
structure,”  wrote  Robert  Cushman  in 
The  Observer,  "the  play  manages  to 
be  an  amazingly  full,  polygonal  pre- 
sentation of  a feminist  predicament: 
career  women  behaving  like  career 
men." 

And  even  the  less  enthusiastic  re- 
viewers have  agreed  that  Miss 
Churchill  brings  unusual  breadth  of 
mind  and  generosity  of  spirit  to  an  un- 
deniably pertinent  subject.  Out  of  a 
history  of  persistent  male  coercion 
and  occasional  female  defiance  has 
cornea  new,  liberated  woman,  but  one 
who  has  to  mutilate  herself  in  order  to 
flourish  in  an  ugly  and  banal  society, 
whose  highest  good  is  “making  it.” 
Should  freedom  (asks  Miss  Churchill) 
consist  of  rejecting  love,  renouncing 
relationships,  and  espousing  the  very 
values  that  have  long  oppressed  your 
sex?  Isn’t  that  being  brutalized,  not 
emancipated?  And  what  use  is  femi- 
nism if  it  can’t  help  the  stupid,  weak 
and  helpless,  like  Angle,  as  well  as  the 
clever  and  resourceful,  like  Marlene? 


tackling  “the  themes  of  remale 
achievement  and  notoriety  with  de- 
lightful virtuosity,”  but  deficient  in 
tension  as  it  progresses;  and  Nicholas 
de  Jongh  of  The  Guardian  feels  that, 
while  “there  is  no  doubting  the  sheer 
conviction  of  the  characterization,  the 
humor  or  the  angry  pathos  which  in- 
forms the  writing,”  the  long  opening 
scene  has  no  “developed  relationship 
with  what  follows.” 


Benedict  Nightingale  reports  peri- 
odically on  :he  London  i healer  scene. 


The  British  critics  have  made  two 
principal  objections  to  the  play.  The 
first  is  that  Miss  Churchill  fails  to  inte- 
grate the  first  scene  with  the  others. 
According  to  Harold  Atkins  of  Hie 
Dally  Telegraph,  a “brilliant  fanta- 
sia” turns  “medium-key”  and  ends 
with  "a  dramatic  whimper”;  Rosa- 
lind Came  of  The  Financial  Times 
thinks  the  play  “highly  original,” 


Yet  not  all  concur  with  that.  Ned 
Chafilet  of  The  Times  of  London  notes 
the  “strong  emotional  network  of  sub- 
terranean linkages”  between  the 
play’s  two  halves  and  seems  hardly 
less  moved  by  the  “hard  realistic  pas- 
sion” of  the  later  scenes  than  is  Rob- 
ert Hewison  of  The  Sunday  Times, 
who  raises  and  answers  the  second 
main  critical  objection. 

This  is  to  the  play's  last  climax,  in 
which  Marlene  and  the  sister  who  has 
adopted  her  daughter  cross  verbal 
swords,  the  one  spouting  enthusiasti- 
cally about  Mrs.  Thatcher,  President 
Reagan  and  the  merits  of  self-reli- 
ance, the  other  grimly  demurring.  It 
is  an  obvious,  perhaps  over-obvious 
attempt  on  Miss  Churchill’s  part  to 
link  what’s  callous  in  her  protagonist 
with  what  she  thinks  callous  in  con- 
temporary politics;  and  it  seems 
strictly  unnecessary,  since  the  play  as 
a whole  makes  it  clear  enough  that 
Marlene  is  a child  of  her  time.  To  be 
bhmt,  it’s  a bit  crude. 

Max  Stafrord-Clark’s  production  is 
peopled  entirely  by  women,  and  very 
capably  they  double  or  treble  their 
roles:  Selina  Cadell,  a serene  Bishop 
of  Rome,  then  an  embittered  middle- 
manager,  resentfully  recalling  the 
male  meteors  who  have  soared  past 
her  at  work;  Carole  Hayman,  a boor- 
ish Dull  Gret,  then  a clumsy,  mulish 
teen-ager  all  puppy-fat  and  puppy- 
love;  Deborah  Findley,  an  intrepid 
lady  traveler,  then  Marlene’s  angry, 
envious  sister,  then  the  uncompre- 
hending wife  of  the  man  Marlene  has 
ousted  from  the  top  job  he  thought  his 
by  prescriptive  right. 

Only  Gwen  Taylor,  svelte  and  awe- 
somely self-sufficient  as  Marlene  her- 
self, stays  in  one  slot  throughout 
“There  is  no  better  female  playing  in 
London  than  that  achieved  by  these 
actresses,"  writes  Mr.  de  Jongh,  and 
might  have  gone  farther.  There  has 
been  no  better  play  by  a woman  In 
London  since  — well,  since  Miss 
Churchill's  own  “CloudNine." 


There’s 


New  York -Los  Angeles 
Chkago-Phfladeljphia 
Miaml-Boston-Toronto 
MontreaMjondon 
Mandiester-Paris 
Zurkh-bixembourg 
Buenos  Aires-Sao  Paulo 
Caracas-Mexico  City 
Montevideo-  Punta  del  Este 

Panama  City-Cayman  Islands 


The  Edelweiss.  The  sturdy  Alpine  herb  that  has 
succeeded  in  adapting  itself  to'. tl^;nT6st  ;ch'allehgihg 
environment  Through  natural  flexibility :andr,v  V 
determination,'  . ••  w. 


Ch^cten^csydu'lLfirid.at.SSrik  ^ : ■ 

(Switzerland).  A very  Swiss,  bamc  specafizihg  in  - v ■ 
identifying  resources  A very-ihtematianai  baniC'  - 
backed  by.  tsrael’s  leading  bank.  The  bank  tftal-  - ^ 
spedafeesin mjakingresqurb^' grow.-'-:- 


Aod«cr 330  branches  of  the  graqi  in  brad 


Bank  Hapoafim  (Switzerland)  Ltd. 

20  Bafrbofstrasse 
8022  Zmch 
lelXOl)  211-m) 


Our  Swiss  bank’s  offices  in  Zdnch;  Luxembourg  and 
Uruguay  offer  aM  spectrum  ‘Ofbankingservic^s;1:  ~ 
The  services  our  professional  experts  tailor  to  your  -: 
growth  plans.  Through  cr^ve.  corpse  . 
financing,  innovative  investment  packages,  and  • 
streamlined  foreignexchaihge  and  trade  transactions. 
Programs  that  ’are  promoted  abroad  by  H ; :r>  ' / :• 
Banlc  Hapoaiim’s  360  banking-offices  in  U countries 
and  backed  by  over  US$15  Mori  nr  assets,  o''  * — 
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THE  MAIN  developments  in  the 
Diaspora  over  the  past  year  have 
been  closely-  connected- with- 
developments  in  Israel,  which  has 
been  involved  in  one  crisis  after 
another,,  attracting  a.  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of.  world  attention. 
Events  followed  each  other  with 
dizzying:  speed . — the  annexation  of 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  withdrawal 
pains  in  Sinai '-and  the  War-tii 
Lebanon  not  to  mention  Premier 
Begin’s  virtuoso,  tightrope  perfor- 
mance in  the  Knesset. 

The  war  In  Lebanon  has  thrown 
world  Jewry- into  the  front  fine. 
Previously  they  had  been  fascinated 
by -and  participated  vicariously' in' 
Israel's  triumphs;  ’ tragedies'  and 
problems. 

American  Jews  were  involved  in 
various  struggles  on  Israel’s  behalf, 
notably  over  the  sale  of  A WACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Their  fight  nearly 
succeeded  — not  only  because  of 
the  threat  to  Israel  but  because 
many  Americans  opposed  sending 
sophisticated  weapons  to  an  un- 
stable state,  riling  die  precedent  of 
Iran.  Intense  pressures  by  President 
Reagan  saw  the  bill  through  — but 
not  before  the.  Jewish  opposition 
had  stirred  up  some  anti-Semitic 
manifestations. 

Throughout  the  year,  Jews  were 
objects  of  international  terror. 
Palestinian  terrorists  showed  time 
and  again  that  they  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  Israelis  and  Jews 
when  they  selected  their  targets. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  when  the 
Paris  synagogue  in  Rue  Copcrmc 
was  the  scene  of  a murderous  at- 
tack, so  this  year  synagogues  were 
again  sites  of  bloodshed.  In  October 
two  women  were  lolled  and  90  in- 
jured when  a 20Q^ib.  bomb  exploded 
outside  the  Sephardi  synagogue  in 
Antwerp,  and  m February  a bomb 
was  thrown  at  a synagogue  in 
Rome.  There  was  loss  of  life  when  a 
Jewish  restaurant  in  Berlin  was 
bombed  in  January,  while  a would- 
be  assassin  of  5hlomo  Argov  in 
London  was  found  to  have  a hit -list 
of  leading  English  Jews. 

But  all  this  was  a prelude  to  the 
developments  since  the' war  in 
Lebanon.  The  anti-Israel  feelings 
stirred  up  the  world  over  have  been 
/transferred  in  many  instances  to 
' unti- Jewish  manifestations  and  sen- 
timents. To  some  extent,  this  has 
been  the  opportunity  for  latent  anti- 
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THE  JEWISH  SCENE/GeofTrey  Wigoder 


Semirisa  to  be  expressed  openly, 
but  it  would  be  simplistic  to  give  this 
as- the  sole  explanation.  The  anti- 
Israel  revulsion  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  anti-Semites,  and  many 
liberals,  hitherto  friends  of  Israel, 
have  been  shocked,  particularly  un- 
der the  impact  of  the  media 
coverage  of  the  war. 

Local  Jewish  communities,  seen 
as  .the  carriers  of  Israel’s  tanner, 
have  in  many  cases  been  included  in 
the  blame.  And  we  have  had  the 
spectacle  in  some  instances  of  setni- 
assimilated,  as  well  as  liberal,  Jews 
setting  out  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  Israel’s  actions. 
For  some  this  was  doubtlessly  a 
genuine  reaction  — but  for  others  h 
. smacked  of  a “Don't  blame  us" 
defensive  mechanism. 


have  had  the  effect  of  again 
reminding  Diaspora  Jews  that  the 
fate  of  Israel  and  world  Jewry  are 
inextricably  intertwined. 

From  the  positive  aspect,  the  war 
in  Lebanon  evoked  demonstrations 
of  identification  and  special  fund- 
raising,  but  the  impact  could  not 
compare  with  that  of  the  Six  Day 
War  and  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  when 
Israel  itself  was  endangered. 


THROUGHOUT  the  world,  the 
anti-Israel  feeling  has  affected  the 
Jews.  The  worst  case  was  the  attack 
on  Jo  Goldenberg's  restaurant  in 
Paris,  in.  which  six  people  were  kil- 
led and  21  .injured.  Throughout 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  in 
particular,  there  has  been  a rash  of 
anti-Jewish  activity. 

In  Rome,  for  example,  300,000 
trade  unionists  were  demonstrating 
for  their  own  causes,  but  their 
march  took  them  past  the 
Holocaust  memorial  outside  the 
Rome  synagogue.  As  they  passed, 
there  were  cries  of  “Death  to  the 
Jews'*  and  “Jews  to  the  ovens”  — 
this  in  a country  often  cited  in 
modern  times  for  its  low  anti- 
Semitic  profile. 

In  Germany,.  Jewish  children 
were  afraid  to  go  to  kindergarten 
because  of  the  anti-Semitism  they 
were  encountering,  while  barbed 
wire  barricades  were  erected 
around  synagogues.  And  these  in- 
stances could  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousand.  All  these  manifestations 


The  controversy  over  the  preven- 
tion of  “drop-outs”  among  Soviet 
emigrants  became  almost  academic 
as  the  gates  oF  the  USSR  were 
almost  dosed  once  again,  leaving  a 
mere  trickle  where  once  there  bad 
been  a stream.  Only  a few.  hundred 
a month  were  allowed  to  leave,  and 
of  these  about  2 5 per  cent  came  to 
Israel  and  most  of  the  others  went 
to  the  U.S. 

The  Zionist  Movement  tried  to 
persuade  the  American- Jewish 
refugee-aid  organization  Hias  to 
cease  helping  Russian  Jews  who  go 
on  to  the  U.S.  from  Vienna.  But  it 
transpired  that  the  Russian  Jews 
could  receive  help  from  other  bodies 
ultra-religious  as  well  as  non-Jwish 
— and  eventually  Hias  resumed  its 
activities. 


THE  CENTRE  for  Conservative 
Judaism  has  been  at  its  home  on  2 
Rehov  Agron  Id  Jerusalem  for  10 
years,  but  still  people  drop  in  oc- 
casionally to  ask  for  a free  New 
Testament. 

They  are;  of  course,' looking  for 
the  missionary  centre  that  was  once 
housed  in  the  building.  Veteran 
; Jerusalemites  recall  the-  large 
that  graced  the  entrance,  on  wlucn 
a Star  of  David  and  a cross  were 
blended  together. 

“We  like  to  think  that  we  are  un- 
doing some  of  their  work,”  says  Dr. 
Pesach  Schindler,  director  of  the 
centre,  in  an  interview  to  mark  the 
anniversary.  The  centre  Incor- 
porates the  Jerusalem  offices  of  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America,  the 
World  Council  of  Synagogues  and  a 
local  Masorati  congregation,  which 
■ Schindler  refers  to  as  a “community 
in  mi  mature.** 

It  arose,  he  explains,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  large  influx  of  English- 
speaking  immigrants  in  the  early 
!970s  but  now.  he  Teels,  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Jerusalem  scene, 
with  some  500  people  attending 
weekly  classes  in  “Tora  in  all  its 
ramif cations.”  This,  he  explains,  in- 
cludes Bible,  rabbinic  literature, 
modern  philosophy  and  even  music. 

As  Rosh  Hashana  ap- 
proached. Schindler  was  waiting 
berausedly  for  what  has  become  the 
traditional  ban  by  Jerusalem  Chief 
Rabbi  Bezalel  Zolti.  forbidding 
worshippers  to  enter,  pray  at  or 
hear  the  shofar  at  a -Conservative, 
synagogue  — or  even  to  associate 
with  those  who  do..  ' 

“1  feel  he  has  a right  to  express" 
his  views,"  says  Schindler,  “ns  long 
;u>  he  (foes  not  spend  the  taxpayers’ 

’*  money  or  speak  from  an  official 
. point  of  view."  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  ban  is  normally  featured  in 
prominent  newspaper  advertise- 
ments.'As  a matter  of  fact,  he  adds. 


Another  means 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO/Jerusaleni'  Post  Reporter 


PHHJP  JONES  BRASS  ENSEMBLE  — 
PUBp  Jomo.  P«d  AirMUH.  Galm  Adtt*, 
Mkfcad  Laird,  ttonpet*;  Roftf  Har*ey, 
CWtfopher  MmC.  Da*M  Ponte.  Raymond 
Ftaon,  twtwi;  Mm  Plpqnv  *•"! 
•>oh  Gam-Icy,  lobs  (Jtnottet  ‘tSeotnu 
-September  15).  Motlettnii:  Toccata; 
Btactteri;  Foafado  <a  «*o:  G-  GaMdL* 

Ana  Qwotef;  Haadd-Arcffta Uz  “Haadd  far 
Ana";  Brittca:  Faaftw  far  St  EdnnntinyF 
Beet  bona:  Three  EqpaUfar  tom  trombaaes;  O. 
Boehm*:  Animate  aad  Schema;  Gordon 
Langford;  “Loadoa  MUnm.”  . 


TOP  BRASS 


FESTIVAL  DIARY/Y ohanan  Boehm 


THEIR  REPUTATION  preceded 
them  through  records  and.  BBC 
broadcasts,  so  that  the  hall  was 
crowded.  It  was  a mostly  young 
audience;  music  lovers  of  the  cider 
generation  may  have  stayed  away 
because  of  old-fashioned  associa- 
tions with  the  Salvation  Army, 
Firemen’s  Bands,  etc.  It  was  then- 
loss  entirely. 

The  ten  brass  instruments,  and 
combinations  thereof,  made 


beautiful  sound  and  performed 
lovely  music  beautifully.  This  form 
of  ensemble  should  be  accepted, 
without  prejudice,  as  a full-fledged 
member  of  the  musical  family. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  music 
was  contrasted  by  a fairly  entertain- 
ing quintet  by  SaJzcdo-  (b.1921  fri 
England}  to  the  detriment  of  the  lat-  - 
ter.  An  expertly  arranged  suite  of 
Handdian  subjects  brought  out  the 
excellent  individual  qualities  of  the 
performers.  If  it  is  permissible  to 
single  out  one  performer,  it  would 
be  the  tuba-player,  who  plays  his 
uniqely  instrument  like  a cello  and 
makes  it  sound  like  one,  in  addition 


to  demonstrating  most  pliable  lips 
and  technical^  brilliance. 

Britten's  Fanfare  for  St.  Edmun- 
sbury.  scored  for  three  trumpets, 
made  a beautiful  opening  for  the 
second  half  of  the  evening. 
Beethoven’s  Equali  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  sort  of  curiosity,  the  only 
piece  of  this  type  that  is  performed. 
“Equale"  is  a piece  for  equal  voices, 
scored  for  four  trombones,  and  used 
at  state  funeral  ceremonies;  its 
musical  value  per  se  is  very  modest. 

The  quintet  by  Oscar  Bochme 
(1870-1938)  is  undistinguished 
music  by  an  unknown  composer  — 
the  New  Grove  does  not  even  men- 


THE  PROBLEMS  afflicting  Jews 
and  Arabs  in  die  Middle  East  have 
changed  in  context  but  not  in  con- 
tent. The  .point  » being  brought 
home  this  month,  in  a 22-year-old 
Israeli  film  making  its  debut  at  the 
New  York  Rim  FesfivaL 

In  1960,  Wun  VsoiX^er  prbdueed 
an  hour-long  documentary.  The 
Desa-iptfon  of  a Straggk.  ft  was 

directed  by 
Frenchman,  Chris  Marker, 
known  ih  lsrari  asHatsad  fiAsSsU 
She / Hamatbea  (The  Hurd  Side  of 
tbejCoin).  .*. 


Debut  in  New  York 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL/Jerasalem  Post  Reporter 


■ The  original  title  referred  to  a 
story  by  Kafka  in  which  two  men 
spend  an  entire  night  walking  in  the 
dark  and  discussing  morality  and  Is- 
sues of  conscience  with  which  both 
are  preoccupied.  When  dawn 
pomes,  . there  is  only  one  man  tfiere.l. 
for  it  is  with  himself  that  man  con- 


tends in  matters  of  morality. 

The  film,  well-received  in  Israel, 
was  the  oily  Israeli  effort  ever  to  to 
receive  die  Award  of  the  Golden 
Bear  in  Berlin  and  was  also  awarded 
the  Youth  Prize  of  the  German 
Senate.  It  was  never  shown  com- 
mercially in  the  US. 


EVENTS  IN  Poland  showed  that 
you  don't  need  Jews  to  have  anti- 
Semitism.  Within  a few  hours  of  the 
clamping  down  of  martial  law  in 
December,  the  State  Radio  broad- 
cast a harangue  alleging  that  the  ex- 
tremist faction  in  Solidarity  had 
been  seized  by  Jews  and 
Freemasons. 

The  official  Communist  organ 
branded  leading  Solidarity  advisers 
for  “Zionist"  sympathies,  and  even 
the  former  Communist  boss. 
Edward  Gierek,  was  accused  of  be- 
ing in  league  with  the  “Zionist  con- 
spiracy.” All  this  in  a country  with  a 
mere  5,000  Jews  — 0.003  per  cent  of 
Poland’s  population. 

A sinister  sign  was  the 
emergence  of  the  “Grunwald 
Patriotic"  Union”  with  a 


membership  of  100,000;  the  union 
stresses  “Jewish  influence  on  Polish 


affairs.”  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  anti-Semitism  has 
caught  the  ear  of  the  masses  who 
are  more  anti-Russian  than 
anything  else.  And  the  Polish 
government  has  pragmatically  per- 
mitted the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee to  operate  inside  Poland  for 
the  first  time  since  1967. 


Inside  the  USSR,  refuseniks  con- 
tinued to  be  persecuted.  One  of  the 
best  known,  Ida  Nudel,  was 
released  after  four  years  of  exile  — 
but  was  still  not  allowed  to  leave 
Russia. 

A new  ideological  angle  on  the 
banning  of  Jewish  cultural  activities 
was  put  forward  by  Soviet  officials. 
When  Leningrad  activists  requested 
permission  for  Hebrew  studies  and 
the  production  of  plays  on  Jewish- 
topics,  they  were  told  they  should 
go  to  Bir-Bidjan,  the  so-called 
Jewish  autonomous  region  in  the  Far 
bast,  since  Jewish  culture  is  forbid- 
den elsewhere  in  Russia. 


THERE  HAS  been  widespread  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  the  FaJasha  Jews 
in  Ethiopia.  Conflicting  reports 
have  been  received  concerning 
their  plight,  but  their  situation  has 
deteriorated  drastically  in  recent 
years  and  some  are  living  as 
refugees  in  the  Sudan. 

In  another  troubled  area, 
Afghanistan,  only  17  Jewish  families 
remain  from  the  former  5,000-strong 
community,  while  further  east  — in 
China  — the  last  foreign  Jewish 
refugee  died  in  Shanghai.  Before 
1949,  30,000  foreign  Jews  were  liv- 
ing in  China.  Apart  from  six  half- 
Jews  in  Shanghai,  the  last  Jew  in 
China  today  is  a 73-year-old  woman 
in  Harbin.  She  lives  in  a room  in  a 
former  synagogue,  the  last  survivor 
of  a community  once  numbering 
10,000. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Falkland 
Islands  witnessed  on  a small  scale 
tht  repetition  of  a Jewish  tragedy 
that  was  particularly  poignant  in 
World  War  I — the  spectacle  of  Jew 
fighting  Jew  in  opposing  armies.  A 
number  of  Jews  were  in  the  British 
forces  while  young  Argentinian 
Jews  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle. 


such  advertisements  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a flurry  of  telephone  calls 
from  prominent  Orthodox  Jews  as- 
suring Schindler  that  Rabbi  Zolti 
does  not  speak  for  them. 

The  Centre  for  Conservative 
Judaism  continues  to  function  with 
only  the  most  meagre  of  official 
recognition  or  support  — a em- 
bolic sum  from  the  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry  for  the. study  programme. 
A rapidly  expanding  year  in  Israel 
for  high  school  graduates  is  in- 
tended to  provide  leadership  for  the 
American  Jewish  community. 


SCHINDLER  predicts  that  the 
centre's  next  ten  years  wiQ  see  ex- 
pansion and  a more  aggressive  ap- 
proach in  reaching  out  to  the  so- 
called  secular  masses  who,  he 
believes,  are  seeking  a means  of 
religious  expression. 

There  is  already  a garin  for  the 
first  Conservative  kibbutz,  which  is 
to  be  located  in  Galilee.  The  loca- 
tion, he  says,  was  determined  by 
authorities  as  the  area  most  in  need 
of  additional  Jewish  settlement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
development  so  far  has  been  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Arava  Regional 
Council  for  the  centre  to  come  in 
and  set  up  a programme  of  activities 
there.  While  some  settlers  in  the 
region  were  members  of  Conser- 
vative synagogues  abroad, 
'Schindler  says  the  motivation  for 
the  invitation  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  tiny  settlement  of  Ir  Ovot, 
once  the  centre  of  a messianic  cult, 
has  become,  outwardly  at  least, 
Jewish.  Evidently  at  its  behest,  the 
-rabbinate  is,  for  the  first  time,  set- 
ting up  a religious  council  in  the 
region  and  the  other  settlers  fear 
that  the  council  will  not,  to  say  the 
least,  reflect  their  views. 

Typically,  the  centre  is  not  plann- 
ing to  build  synagogues.  Rather,  its 
major  effort  will  be  to  organize 
educational  activities. 


tion  him! 

Thoroughly  enjoyable  was  the 
final  item,  Langford’s  London 
Miniatures.  Brilliantly  scored,  in- 
ventively conceived,  full  of  local 
colour  and  humorous  quotations,  it 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  music  and  a 
marvellous  vehicle  to  show  all  the 
qualities  of  the  Philip  Jones  Brass 
Ensemble  at  their  best. 

As  an  encore,  we  were  served  an 
interesting  and  original  setting  of 
Greensleeves,  sounding  quite  Brit- 
tenish.  by  English  composer  Elgar 
Howarth  (b.  1935).  It  was  a feast  of 
soft,  warm,  rich,  lovely  sound. 

I have  only  one  complaint,  dial 
the  audience  did  not  applaud  for 
more  encores,  which  might  have 
given  us  some  Joplin  rags  or  similar 
stimulating 'music  in  the  bargain. 
Let's  hope  we  shall  get  more  Philip 
Jones  Brass  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


The  Description  of  a Struggle  pre- 
sents. with  all  its  moral  and  prac- 
tical aspects,  the  situation  between 
Arab  and  Jew  in  this  area. 

This  year  the  film  was  entered  in 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  New 
York  Filin  Festival  and  was  chosen 
by  the  jury.  It  will  be  screened  at 
830  p.m.  on  September  28  at  the 
Lincoln  Centre,  and  at  10  pm.,  a 
Lebanese  film  made  a year  and  a 
half  ago  The  Link  Wars , will  be 
shown.  It  depicts  the  gradual 
destruction  of  Lebanon  during  the 
years  at  the  Civil  War, 


ONLY 


For  45  years.  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate, 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a must 
There  ere  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
New  styles  have  arrived  from 
Scandinavia.  NOHIUT 
FURNITURE.  4 SHLOMZION 
HAMALKA  ST..  Tel.  02- 
224064. 


SINIGAGLIA 


That’s  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
new  glassware  and  gift  store  in 
the  centre  of  town.  They  pride 
themselves  on  a wide  selection 
of  Bavarian  porcelain,  41  piece 
dinner  services,  tea  and  coffee 
sets,  vases;  crystal  from  Silesia, 
delightful  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d ’oeuvre 
dishes,  decorated  stainless  steel 
trays,  wine  glasses  and  dozens 
of  other  special  gift  Items. 
Looking  for  something 
different?  Drop  in  at 
SINIGAGLIA.  9 REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  02-226686. 


You  won’t  be  disappointed. 
Open  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 
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7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


NEW  YEAR  FASHIONS  BY 


& 


The  New  Year  and  you  deserve 
a new  dress  with  the  new  look. 
BENJIE.  Israel’s  leading  store 
for  exclusive  women's  wear, 
(now  in  Jerusalem  and  Bnei 
Brak)  has  a just  arrived 
collection  second  to  none.  The 
latest  imports  from  London, 
New  York  and  Paris  plus  the 
best  of  Israel’s  fashion  houses 
— Alaska  Sportlife,  Papco.- 
Baruch.  Modelina.  Adam  and 
Eve  etc.  If  you're  looking  for 
something  delightful  for  the 
haggim  drop  by  at  BENJ1E.  Fair 
prices  and  individual  service  is 
the  secret  of  her  success. 
BENJIE  caters  especially  for  the 
religious  woman,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  BENJIE  in  Bnei 
Brak  at  108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva 
(8.30- “f:  4-8)  and  in  Jerusalem 
at  City  Tower,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  TeJ.  02-247053.  OPEN 
EVERY  DAY  9 a.m.  TILL  9 p.m. 
Friday  till  noon.  Saturday  night 
fervour  — starts  one  hour  after 
Shabbat  closes. 


T-SHIRTS 


m PR1NTR0SH ORDERS 
FOR  YOUTH  & TOUR 
SGHD0IS, 

ONITS,  WEDDINGS, 
RARMirZVAHS  ETC. 


Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1 to 
10,000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs,  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags.  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hftlel. 
and  the  Givat  Shaui  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre.  Eilat 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 
WISHES  ALL  ADVER- 
TISERS AND  READERS 
A HAPPY  AND 
PEACEFUL  NEW  YEAR. 


THE  INSIDE  THAI 


A perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


©SPORT  HYGIENE, 
Ml.  ON  THE 
SPORT  SCENE 

Mums  and  dads  wanting  the 
best  for  their  budding  Mickey 
Berkovitzes  and  Shlomo 
Glicksteins  rely  on  advice  from 
the  knowledgable  staff  of 
SPORT  HYGIENE  the  capital’s 
oldest  sports  outfitters.  Training, 
gym  and  tennis  shoes  from 
Adidas  (ROM  style  at  special 
price).  Puma  and  Lotto,  school 
T-shirts,  school  bags,  gym 
shorts,  track  suits,  socks  etc.  ail 
from  the  best  brands.  Every  kind 
of  sports  equipment  and 
accessories,  plus  a large 
selection  of  leisure  clothes  from 
LaCoste.  FU's  etc.  Super  sale  of 
jeans.  SPORT  HYGIENE,  most 
preferred  store  1982.  5 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  8.30- 
1.  4-7.  Friday  8.30-2.  Tel. 
222684 


HAGGIM 


TRAVEL 

SPECIALS 


Package  tours  to  Sicily.  France. 
England.  Monte  Carlo,  Greece 
etc.  Costa  del  Sol.  one  week. 
flight  plus  accommodation,  all 
inclusive  from  $399.  8 day 
mini-trip  to  Italy.  $708  all 
inclusive.  Kenya  Safari  from 
$515.  South  Africa  $977  (12 
unlinked  payments).  Special 
holiday  return  flights.  London 
$325;  Naples  $265:  New  York 
$649.  ZION  TOURS.  23  Hillel 
Sl  (next  to  Shamai  St  Post 
Office)  02-233326/7/8.  Open 
8.30  a.m.-6.30  p.m.  every  day 
and  8.30-1  p.m.  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 


/SOLOMON’S 
FIRST  MEANS 


SAFETY  FIRST 


Baby  car  seats  could  save  your 
child's  life,  back  and  front  seat 
belts,  head  rests,  extra  stop 
lights,  new  windscreen  wipers, 
comfortable  back  rests,  fire 
extinguishers  and  first  aid 
outfits  (something  you  buy  and 
hopB-  you’ll  never  use)  and 
dozens  of  more  useful  car 
accessories.  We  also  supply  by 
mail.  SOLOMON’S  CAR 
ACCESSORIES.  24  REHOV- 
AGRON.  Down  the  street  from 
the  American  Consulate.  Tel. 
02-248925.  • 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 


EAT  FT 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo - 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea,  or  just  feeling  a little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  .1 0 a.m.  till  mid- 
night. Special  orders  in  advance 
Tei.  536151  ext.  3220. 


HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS^ 
FROSLY  CONVERTIBLE 


Bank  Leumi.  Israel’s  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi- 
dents, and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi’s  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch,  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton,  Ramada- 
Shalom,  Diplomat  end  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect^  from  one  of  the  world’s 
top'banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tei  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI,  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227471/2/3/4. 


30%  OFF  AT  GLASS 


They're  selling  off  very  fast  at 
Class.  Tea  sets,  dinner  services, 
individual  soup  dishes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  blrntze  and 
souffle  dishes  (oven  and 
dishwasher  proof)  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Rice  paper  lamp 
shades,  planters,  bentwood 
clothes  stands,  woodware  from 
the  Philipmes.  custom  designed 
cutlery  from  Japan,  decorative 
tinware,  biscuit  barrels  etc.  from 
England,  glasses  and  jugs  from 
Spain,  place  mats  etc.  Come  see 
today,  cause  they're  sellinq  fast 
at  CLASS.  Up  to  30**  off. 


class 


9 HELENE  HAMALKA.. 
(Tefahot  Bldg,  corner 
Horkonos).  Sun-Thur  9-1.  4-7. 
Friday  9-1.30.  Tel.  222612. 


GOOD  NEWS 
jC/)  *1®  WEARY 
SHOPPERS 


Gift  shopping  for  folks  back 
home  after  touring  Israel? 
Looking  for  Holy  Land 
souvenirs?  Buying  Rosh 
Hashana  presents  for  family  and 
friends?  The  gifts  will  be  longer 
lasting  and  less  expensive  if 
they're  official  commemorative 
coins  and  medals  from  Israel. 
Celebrating  milestones  in 
Jewish  and  Israeli  history  the 
selection  is  endless  — Shema 
Yisraei.  The  Temple  Mount. 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  Bar 
Mitzvah.  The  Wedding.  Pidyon 
HaBen  etc  etc.  They  start  from 
as  little  as  $2  for  the  official 
uncirculated  set  of  Israeli  coins 
in  a plastic  wallet  to  artistic  gold 
medals  set  in  velvet  lined  olive 
wood  boxes.  Ana'  best  of  ail. 
they  fit  easily  into  your  pocket 
or  handbag.  See  for  yourself  at 
Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Stanek  Jerusalem  Hilton.  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton:  Tape  Tours 
Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tife.et  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatziiah  24  Derech 
Yalta.  Haifa;  Pur  Haifa  8 Herzl 
Haifa;  Joseph  & Brothers  Ben- 
Yehuda  1 Jerusalem,  Omega- 
Tissot  Shop  Ben-Gurion  Air- 
port; The  Israel  Museum  Shop 
Jerusalem;  Israel  Government 
Coins  & Medals  5 Ahad  Ha’am 
Jerusalem,  3 Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


BLili 


THE  SINK  TOT 
WITH  A FUTURE 


High  quality  Europeans 
technology  plus  a first  class  j 
design  team  has  produced  a 3 
sink  unit  for  the  year  2000.  | 
BLANCO  sink  units  come  in  all  :i 


shapes  and  sizes,  they're  in  H 
superchromed  stainless  steel;  n 
enamelled  through  and  through  rj 
in  a fabulous  colour  range;  in  p 
metal  and  silicone  for  extra  0 
strength.  The  BLANCO  sink  unit  fj 
also  comes  twinned  for  the  ob-  R 
servant,  with  a removable  « 
basket  for  draining  vegetables  0, 
etc.,  with  fitted  chopping  board.  l| 
drainer  board,  and  other  useful  [j 
accessories.  IF  YOU  BUY  A | 
MABAT  KITCHEN  DURING  [j 
SEPTEMBER.  GANS  WILL  0 
GIVE  YOU  A VOUCHER  FOR 
10%  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  j 
KITCHEN  TO  BE  USED  FOR  9 
BUYING  A BLANCO  SINK  \ 
UNIT  AND  KWC  TAPS,  j 
■Thinking  of  modernising  your  1 
kitchen?  First  of  all  drop  in  and  5 
see  the  sink  unit  of  the  future,  i 
BLANCO  and  KWC  taps.  At  ] 
GANS.  the  one-stop  home  fur-  3 
nishing  store.  61  REHOV  HER-  j 
ZOG  (by  Neve  Granot).  Sunday-  ] 
Thursday  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1.  3 
Tel  02-669592/3.  ] 
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NOW  30%  OFF 
i983mims“eF  _ 
CHILDREN’S  FURNITURE 


Budget  conscious  parents  can 
now  re-do  the  kids  rooms  with 
quality  furniture  thanks  to  RIM's 
special  holiday  offer  — 30% 
OFF.  Drop  in  at  a RIM  store  and 
view  their  wonderful  collection 
of  modular  vouth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look  They've 
comfortable  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  corners  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  desks,  library 
shelving  units,  s variety  of 
cupboards  and  more.  The  "build 
as  they  grow"  modular  units  * 
enable  you  to  extend  the  | 
combinations  as  the  need , 
arises.  And  remember,  all  RIM  | 
furniture  comes  with  their 
renowned  5 year  guarantee. , 
See  for  yourself  at  any  RIM 
store,  and  best  of  all  there's  a 
30%  special  introductory 
holiday  reduction.  You're  sure 
with  RIM  j 
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Title  brewing  nicely  for  Milwaukee 


Track  record 

RIFT1,  Italy  (AP).  — Rumanian 
vsteran  runner  Maricica  Puica  set  a 
new  woman's  world  mile  record,  in 
4.17.44  minutes.-  in  an  international 
track  and  field  meeting  here.  Puica 
bettered  the  previous  record  of 
4:18.08  held  by  Mary  Decker-Tabb 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  four 
records  previously  held  by  Decker. 

SCOREBOARD 

SQL  ASH:  Pakistani  world  champion  Jahangir 
Khun  runnW  dot;  4fj  minutes  to  ciaim  (he  l9S2 
AiairulLin  Open  la  Sydney.  Khan,  only  18  and 
unbeaten  in  tournaments  oter  the  past  16 
mon.'Jis.  .stamped  Australian  Dean  Williams  9- 
4.  4-3.  *W1  in  (he  final. 

( JiK'KET;  The  first  Test  between  In- 
dia and  Sri  Lanka  seems  to  be  beaded  for  a 
draw,  although  India  ha«e  a lead  of  52  runs  with 
aiv  wickets  la  hand  al  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
Today  is  s rest  day. 

The  Indians  scored  398  Tor  four. 

in'  Hulun.  Pakistan,  a three-slay  match 
between  the  '('siting  AuaraHans  sad  the 
Pakistan  Cricket  Coni  ml  Board  ended  in  a tame 
draw.  Australia  Z77  and  lit  for  3.  Pakistan 
U nurd  J76  and  67  (hr  4. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Paul  MoJitor 
home  red.  tripled  and  singled  to 
drive  in  four  runs  and  highlight  a 16- 
hil  attack  as  the  American  League 
East-leading  Milwaukee  Brewers 
thumped  the  New  York  Yankees  6-4 
— the  centrepiece  of  Saturday 
night's  baseball  action.  The  victory 
keeps  Milwaukee  two  games  ahead 
of  Baltimore,  while  the  Yankees  ab- 
sorbed their  seventh  straight  loss. 

Moiitor's  two-run  triple  in  the 
fourth  tied  the  score  at  44.  Robin 
Yount,  who  is  7 for  10  in  his  last  two 
games,  followed  with  a run-scoring 
single  to  put  the  Brewers  ahead. 
Dave  Winfield  clubbed  his  36th 
homer  of  the  season  for  New  York, 
lying  him  with  Milwaukee's 
Gorman  Thomas  for  the  AL  lead. 

John  Lowenstein  and  Gary 
Roentcke  each  belted  two-run  dou- 
bles in  the  first  inning,  leading 
Baltimore  to  a 5-2  victory  over  the 
Cleveland  Indians.  Scott  McGregor 
pitched  seven  shutout  innings  for 
the  Orioles. 

In  other  action,  Dwight  Evans’ 
RBI  single  in  the  seventh  broke  a 2- 
2 tie,  and  Gary  AHenson  and  Carl 
Yastrzemski  added  home  runs  in  the 
ninth  to  lift  the  Boston  Red  Sox  to  a 


6-2  victory  over  the  Detroit  Tigers. 
Yastrzemski’s  homer  was  the 
3,307ih  hit  of  his  career,  tying  him 
with  Hall-of-Famer  Eddie  Collins 
for  the  seventh  place  on  the  all-time 
list. 

In  the  National  League,  Darrell 
Porter  homered  and  drove  in  two 
runs,  pacing  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
to  a 6-2  victory  over  New  York  and 
the  Cardinals'  second  doubleheader 
sweep  of  the  Meis  in  two  days.  St. 
Louis,  who  won  the  opener  2-0  on  a 
combined  shutout  by  Bob  Forsch 
and  Bruce  Sutter,  have  now  won  six 
in  a row. 

Pete  Rose's  two-run.  two-out 
homer  snapped  a seventh-inning  tie 
and  lifted  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
to  a 5-4  victory  over  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates.  The  homer  was  Rose's  third 
of  the  season. 

Joe  Niekro  fired  a two-hitter  and 
Luis  Pujols  and  Ray  Knight 
homered  to  pace  the  Houston 
Astros  to  a 2-0  lead  over  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers.  The  loss  reduced 
Los  Angeles'  lead  in  the  National 
League  West  to  2’.4  games  over  the 
Atlanta  Braves,  who  beat  Cincin- 
nati. 


Bob  Horner’s  run-scoring  single 
keyed  a three-run  first  inning  as  die 
Braves  snapped  a four-game  losing 
streak  with  a 54  victory  over  the 
Cincinnati  Reds.  Phil  Niekro  and 
Gene  Garber  combined  on  an  eight- 
hitter  for  the  Braves. 

National  League 
Eastern  Division 

W L Pet.  GB 
St.  Louis  85  63  37 A - 

Philadelphia  81  66  551  3M 

Montreal  79  68  537  5K 

Pittsburgh  78  69  .531  6!* 

Chicago  65  83  .439  20 

New  York  57  90  J88  27* 

Western  Division 

Las  Angeles  84  65  564  — 

Atlanta  81  67  547  Vh 

San  Francisco  78  70  527  5Vi 

San  Diego  75  74  .503  9 

Houston  69  79  .466  14*4 

Gncinnuti  55  93  .372  28 Vi 

Saturday’s  Games 
Chicago  10,  Montreal  7 
San  Francisco  4.  San  Diego  1 
SL  Louis  2.  New  York  0 and  5-2 
Philadelphia  5,  Pittsburgh  4 
Atlanta  5.  Cmdmutl  4 
Houston  2,  Los  Angela  0 
National  League  Friday’s  Gama 
St.  Louis  3,  New  York  2,  and  7-1 
GodSMl)  5,  Atlanta  2 
Chicago  3,  Montreal  1 
Los  Angeles  9,  Houston  2 
San  Diego  4.  San  Francisco  2 


PRINCESS 


99  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFHCDENT 

DISHWASHER 


Can  be  placed  on  kitchen  counters  or  easily  mounted 
inside  kitchen  cabinets 
Stainless  steel  construction 
Total  time  of  operation  — 25  minutes  only 
Capacity  — over  20  plates  and  bowls,  10  glasses  plus 
cutlery 

Special  program  for  pots  and  pans 
Designed  and  made  in  Sweden 
"Princess"  — a mark  of  excellence 


THE  IDEAL  GIFT 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


Obtainable  at  the  importer 
Telsa  International  Ltd. 

11  Yahoash.  Tel  Aviv 

Tel.  03-234008.  225023 

Tel  Aviv:  Shila.  Dizengoff  Centre 

45  Dtzengoff.  Tal.  OS- 
284107 

Haifa:  Radio  Oron.  Kikar  Meyartioff. 
Kiryai  Eliezer. 

Tal  04-533332 

Jerusalem:  Hamumhim,  9 Herzog. 

Tel  02-668865 

Ramat  Gan:  Talsiar.  36  Bialik.  Tal. 
03-731483 

Ration  Lszron:  Vered  Electronics. 

10  Bialik.  Tel.  03- 
946075 

Beersheba:  Salon  Tzameret.  114 
Hehalutz. 

Tel.  057-33001 

Kfar  Saba:  Mom  Ben  Chelouche. 

101  Weizmann.  Tal. 
052-25255 

Ra'anana:  Salon  Effy  109  Ahuza. 

Tel.  052-20945 

Petah  Tikva:  Kvis  Paz.  8 Ichilov. 

Tel.  03-914898 
Hadera:  Galkor.  71  Hanassi. 

Tal.  063-22082 
Harzliya:  A.  Kaplan  & Co.. 

32  Sokolow.  Tel  052- 
SI  006 

Netanya:  Professorsky.  2 Hahahjtzim. 

Tel.  053-23063  j 


HUTSON 

Vi’.il.".  :n  ihi\  Traiurr  are  charged  al  IS^S.OO  per  line  including  VAT;  inwrrtion  every  day  costs 
ISI."*14  c>.>  including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  al  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognised  ad-.erCising  agent*. 


ASSISTANCE 


Jerusalem 

ML  SEIMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Col- 
ic-: tier.  of  Judaica.  \n  and  Archaeology;  Old 
<3  ids  and  Young  Heroes.  Peariman  Collection 
of  Mj;-3  Ceramica:  Patents,  Israeli  products: 
Tc>>  and  Games  of  ihe  Ancient  World 
t Rockefeller  Museum);  Colour  (Paley  Centre, 
ne-.t  in  Rockefeller!:  Touch,  children's  exhibi- 
tion. Here  and  Now:  Large  Exhibition  of 

Museum r:  Special  Exhibit:  Gifts  lo  Eliehu 
Dobk:r.  Pavilion  lor  Ancient  Glass:  Special 
F.-.hihii  Throne  Legs  Cast  in  Bronze,  from 
Samaria.  6'.h-Uh  cent.  B.C.E.:  Special  Exhibit: 
land  Tumarkin.  Definition  of  an  Olive  Tree. 
lT.-.  iron  menial  assemblage  sculpture:  Special 
Exhibit  Torah  Ark  Curtain.  Germany  1725; 
Special  Exhibit:  Sev.  Shekel  Coin  and  Ancient 
Jeunh  Prototype. 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  Al  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3.30:  Special  guided 
:our  of  Shrine  of  (he  Book  I'm  English).  3.30: 
FSm.  "Ptier  Pan”  CWaJth  Disney  classic). 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAUASsAH  — Guided  lour  of  all  installa- 
i.ons  * Hourly  tours  a Kir>ai  Hadassah  and 
H-rdassah  Mt.  Scopus.  * Information,  reserva- 
tions: 02-H6333.  02-126271. 

Hebrew  l’ni»mitj: 

1.  T-Jurs  in  English  al  9 and  II  a.m.  from  Ad- 
minisiratioR  Building.  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Bu«s  9 and  78. 

1 Sloun:  Scopus  lours  11  a.m.  from  ihe 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Build  me.  Buses  9 and  28  lo  last  stop  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-S828I9. 

Enunah  — World  Ret.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 


Muimon.  Van  our  projects:  Call  02-b62468. 
630620;  03-788942.  708440. 

American  MbracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
lour  — 8 Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel. 
699222. 


Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Ariv  Mttsema.  Exhibitions:  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
tions (1932-1982).  The  Twenties  in  Israeli  Art; 
Masters  or  Modern  Art;  City  and  An.  the 
Berlin  Secession  ai  ihe  Turn  of  the  Century; 
DizengoFT  House,  ihe  early  years  oT  Tel  Aviv 
Museum. 

Visiting  Homs:  Sal.  10-2;  7-10.  Sun-Thur,  10- 
10.  Fri.  closed. 

Hdeiut  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5- 
8.  Sal.  10-2.  Fri.  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MizracU  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — Tel  Aviv.  Td.  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232«39;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 
Haifa 

What's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04*40840. 

Rehovoc 

The  Wramaan  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  a.m.  (o  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  in- 
vited ia  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In- 
stitute’s research  activities,  shown  regularly  al 
if. 00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  n.m. 
only. 

Tours  of  the  Weizmann  House  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  350  p.m.  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Jerusalem.-  Alba.  42  Jaffa,  223703;  Balsam, 
Sal  ah  Eddin,  272315;  Shu'afal.  Shu'afat  Road, 
810108:  Dar  EkIawa.  Herod’s  Gale.  282058. 
Td  A tit;  Yani,  67  Yehuda  Halevi.  612474; 
Sdch  Dov,  3 Hausner,  428510. 

Netanya:  Hanassi.  35  Weizmann.  23639. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7 ftm  Sina.  666156. 
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Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  I pediatrics.  E.N.T.). 
Hadassah  E.K.  fimernal.  surgery  orthopedics, 
ophthalmology).  Misgav  Ladach  fobsteirics). 
Td  A*l»:  Rokah  (pedi airiest,  Ichilov  (inier- 
nal).  surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado  'obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology 

MisgaT  laJarii:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  lo  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plann- 
ing problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8 p.m.  to  7 a.ra.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers:  JeruaferiCTel  Aviv,  Haifa.  — - 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnei  Brak. 
Givatayimi  — 781111. 

Asbdod  2^22  Nazareth  54333 

Ashkclon  23333  Netanya  23333 

Bat  Yam  585555*  Petah  Tikva  9 1233 3 

Beersheba  78333  Rehovot  054-51333 

Elat  72333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Hadera  22333  Safed  30333 

HoJon  803133/4  Tiberias  201 1 1 

Nabariya  923333 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  03- 
234819.  Tel  Aviv.  04-8879 L Haifa,  02-810110. 
Jerusalem. 

“Eran"  — Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Td.: 
Jerusalem  669911,  Tel  Aviv  25331 1.  Haifa  338- 
888.  Beersheba  32111.  Netanva  35316. 


^THtTAINMENT 


if;\i  TELEVISION 


EOCCATIOVAL! 

?.35  English  6 8.50  Geography  7-9  9 JO 
English  5 10.0*  Math  4 10.30  Rega  and 
Padli  11.00  Spoken  Arabic  11.13 
Math/Geometry  6 11.30  Math/Geometry 
5 11.45  English  » 12.05  English  8 12 JO 
Literature  9-12  1 3.05  High-School  Science 

15.00  Everyman's  Uni'cnity  16.00  Han- 
dicrafts Ib.lOThe  Flaxion  Boys  16.40 The 
World  and  I fpan  three)  I7JX)  A New 
Evening  — five  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  3. 4.  S'6  — Selections  from  Avraham 
ShJonsky's  musical  adaption  of  The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter 

18.00  Romeo  and  Juliet  — part  three  of  an 
S-part  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  classic 
18.20  Harold  Lloyd's  films 

ARABIC -LANGUAGE  programmes:. 

18  30  News  roundup 
IX.  32  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
Jm.'jO  with  u news  roundup 
20  n j Ladies'  Man.  Comedy  series  about  a 
nur,  who  works  on  the  editorial  sulT  of  a 
women's  journal.  Starring  Lawrence  Press- 
man and  Louise  Sorel. 


20.30  Thai's  Hollywood.  Series  about  the 
movie  industry.  Pari  7:  Gene  Wilder 
20.55  Stop  — weekly  toad  safety  corner 

21.00  Mabal  Newsreel 

21.30  Goodbye  Gutenberg.  A BBC 
documentary  about  the  technological 
revolution  in  the  printing  trade 

22.45  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for  France. 
Last  of  a 4- pari  BBC  dramatization  of 
H.E.  Bates’  love  story  set  in  Occupied 
France.  Starring  David  Beames.  ud  John 
Flanagan 
23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.50  Canootu  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  1930  News  in  Hebrew 

20.00  News  in  Arabic  70.30  George  and 
Mildred  21.10  Play  of  the  Week  22-00 
New?  (n  English  22.15  Love  Boat. 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.11  Musical  Cock 
7.07  (<iereo):  Morning  Melodies 
8.05  I stereo);  Gershwin?  Rhapsody  in 
Blue,  arranged  for  Trumpet  and  Piano 
(Edward  Tarr,  Elisabeth  RoucnhoU): 
Ysajre:  Paganini- Variations  (Lola 
Bobescu.  Ysaye  String  Ensemble): 
Warlock;  Capnol  Suite;  Bach; 


24-HOLR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 

arrivals  only 

(TAPED  MESSAGE  l 
0^295555  (20  lines  i " 


Harpsichord  Concerto  in  F Minor  (Bar- 
bara Hi II.  London  Bach  SoIoi-lsi:  Bcrltat: 
Corsaire  Oiur.urc  iJeraolrir  Sjmpnony. 
Comisiionai 

9.05  (stereo):  Mendelssohn:  Psalm; 
Beethoven.  Trio  up  ”u.  No. I Git'-M 
iBarenboim.  Zutsrnjr.  Du  Pr 
Albinoni  Oboe  Ccnccno  ir.  Major 
(Andre  Laredoi;  MendeUsohn  P«|rr 
10.05 '.stereo ) Moran  Sonet  a in  C Minor. 
K.457  | Franz  .Vkssagsri:  Brahm,: 
Symphony  No  . 5 t??  F Stjji  r iCJr.-rlcnd 
drchcslra.  Szell  i 

1 1.05  Sephardi 

11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  for  »|] 

1 2.05  tstereef  Gila  Yjron.  soprano;  Idith 
Zvi.  piano;  Tel  Act,  Trio  — Svhoenhern; 
Four  Folksongs;  Schumann;  Trio  in  F 
Major,  ep.  50;  Rosj;ni,  Lo  Rspatu  vene- 
ziana 

13.05  4rtfsi»'  Parade 

14.10  Children's  Programmes 

15.30  World  or  Science 
15.55  Notes  on  a v’ei*  Book 

16.05  f stereo).  Classical  Music  Requests 

17.35  Programmes  f"r  OHm 
20..05  Everyman's  L'niversils 

20.35  Baiw|ue  Music  Recordings  from 
the  1981  Ludwigsburg  Festival  — Heinz 
Holligcr  and  Morris  Burp,  oboes;  Klaus 
Tonmunn,  haiioon:  Wolfgang  Strx-iS. 
douhlcbuss;  Christian  Dziakota. 
harpsichord  — Zelenha.  Sonata  No.5; 
Bach:  Fantasy  in  C Minor  for 
Harpsichord.  Zclcnka;  Sc.eata  SoJk  Han- 
del: Sonata  No. 5:  The  Brandeis  Qu^net 


Dial  100 1 in  moat  pam  of  the  country.  JD 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryai  Shmona  40«4. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


and  Chanta!  Maihicu.  harp.  Recorded  at 
the  1981  Berlin  Festival  — Mendelssohn: 
Quartet  m E-flJ».  op.  44,  No.3;  E.T.A. 
Hoffmann  Harp  Quintet 

23.00  i Jcrcuj  Music  Here  and  Now  — 
Contemporary  Music  — Gabriel  Irani; 
"SoMicium"  i Michele  Bouvier,  Gory 
Bcu-.icr.  Uri  vardi);  John  Boiler:  Theatre 
of  Memory  (B  BC  Orchestra.  Mark  Alder)' 
00.30  Choral  Music 

Second  Programme 

6 12  Gymnaitivs 

b.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6.35  Editonal  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  — drivers’  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  — news  magazine 
».fi5  All  Shades  or  the  Network  — mor- 
ning magazine 

12.0 5 A Hole  in  thr  Net 

1 3.00  Middav  — news  commentary,  music 

14.10  In  a Minor  Tone  — with  Ehud 
Manor 

lb.  10  From  Here  to  There  — immigration 
matters 

|7.I0  Magazine 

17,25  Of  People  and  Places 

18.05  Religion  Magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  — Jonah  1:1-9 

19.00  Today  — people  and  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  t repeal) 

23.05  The  ScrOnd  Half  — women's 
magazine 


American  League 
Gastera  Division 
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I All  that’s  firold  flitters 


Milwaukee  88  60  395 

Baltimore  86  62  .581  2 

Boston  81  67  J47  7 

Detroit  74  72  .507  13 

New  York  7j  75  .493  ' 15 

Cleveland  72  74  493  15 

Toronto  69  79  .466  19  • ' 

Western  Division 

Kansas  City  84  64  368  — 

California  83  65  .561  I 

Chicago  78.69  .531  5* 

Seattle  69  78  .469  14K 

Oakland  62  86  .419  22 

Texas  59  W .399,  25 

Minnesota  55  93  .372  29 

Saturday's  Gaocd 

California  8,  Toronto  6 

Boston  A,  Detroit  2 

Mincsota  li,  Kansas  Chy  5 

Baltimore  5,  Cleveland  2 , - 

Milwaukee  6,  New  York  4 

Oakland  2.  Chicago  1 and  5-4 

Texas  10,  Seattle  2 4 

Aacrtnu  League  Friday’s  rente 

MUwaakee  14,  New  York  0 

Cleveland  S.  Baltimore  3 

MtaNucs  5,  Kamas  City  4 

Toronto  6,  California  2 

iMbalt  5,  Boston  1 

Seattle  6.  Texas 

GOLF  RESULTS 

Brian  Laden  and  Barry  Maindel 
combined  for  a 65  net  to  win  the 
bettcrball  championship  at 
Caesarea  yesterday.  Brian  Fine  won 
Saturday's  individual  competition 
with  a 72  net. 

In  Lausanne,  the  U.S.  team, 
paced  by  veteran  Jay  Sigel,  won  the 
1 3th  world  amateur  golf  cham- 
pionships. Sweden  and  Japan  tied 
for  second  place.  

It  was  the  third  consecutive 
American  victory  championships 
and  the  ninth  in  the  history  of  the 
world  championships  launched  in 
1958. 

Vilas  out  because 
of  Princess  Grace 

HOUSTON  (AP).  — Guillermo 
Vilas  withdrew  on  Thursday  from 
the  Si 50,000 1 nterfiret- Fannin  Bank 
Texas  challenge  because  of  “the  un- 
timely death  of  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco  and  his  ciose  friendship 
with  Princess  Caroline,**  a 
spokesman  said. 

Vilas  decided  “he  could  not  main- 
tain his  normal  level  of  professional 
play.”  He  felt  an  obligation  and  a 
responsibility  to  be  supportive  and 
near  someone  he  cares  very  much 
about. 

Princess  Caroline,  26,  had  plan- 
ned to  attend  the  tournament  with 
Vilas. 


LONDON  (Reuter).  — ' Big 
spenders.  Manchester  United 
moved  out  in  front  of  the  English 
soccer  First  Division  when  'they : 
beat  luckless  Southampton  1^0.  on 
Saturday,  United’s  fift  came  as  new? 
comers  Watford  and 'Manchester 
City,  who  had  been  bracketed  with 
them  on  1 2 points  before  the 
weekend  league  programme,  both 
slumped  to  defeat  to  let  their  rivals 
break  clear, 

Defending  champions  Liverpool 
stayed  ever-threatening’  at  United's 
shoulder  with  a 3-0  win  away  to 
Swansea  to  remain  one  point  behind 
the  Manchester  club  who  iast-  won 
the  title  in  1967.  Liverpool’s  Wdsh- 
international  Ian  Rush,  obviously  at 
home  in  the  "principality,  scrired' 
i twice  in  the  first  half  and.. South 
| African-born  Craig  Johnston  added 
a third  six  minutes  from  time.’ 

It  was  veteran  Scottish  inter- 
national Lou  Macari,  coming  on  as 
substitute  after  the  interval  for  iiF 
jured  England  World  Cup  man 
Steve  Coppell  who  : netted 
Manchester  ■ United's  54th.  minute . 
winner.  Southampton,  whose. leaky 
defence  has  plunged- them  to  near  .' 
bottom  of  the-  First  Division,  missed - 
a first  half  penalty  when  1966  World 
Cup  hero  Alan'  Ball  blasted  wide 
from  the  spot. ' / 

Watford’s  week  of  glory  at  the. 
top  of  the  Fust  Division  was  coded 
abruptly  by  Nottingham  Forest  who  . 
won  the  league  title  in- 1978,  the 
season  Watford  had  topped  ; the 
Fourth  Division  at  the  start  of  their 
meteoric  rise.  Colin.  Walsh  opened 
Forest's  tally  in  the  28th- minute  and 
Garry  Birtles  made  it  2-0  in  the  68th 
with  his  first  goal  since  his  return  to 
Nottingham  from'  Manchester 
United -this  . season. 

Cosmos  ride  high 
on  veteran  talent 

SAN  DIEGO  (AP).  — Giorgio 
' Chinaglia,  criticized  during,  the 
North  American'  soccer  league 
season,  as  a fading  superstar,  scored 
a first-half  goal  that  held  tip  as  the 
New  York  Cosmos  defeated  the 
Seattle  Sounders  1-0  on  Saturday 
night  to  take  the  eighth  annual  soc- 
cer bowl  here.  The  victory,  before  a 
crowd  of  only  22,634  gave  the 
I Cosmos  their  fifth  NASL  cham- 
pionship. ' 


Division  One  Results 

Z - Notts  C' . 
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-Brighton 

Norwich 
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Btrouaghatn 

Ipswkta 


P W L 
6 S O'. 
6-  2 
6 4 0 
6 4 <t 
6 4 0 
6 3 I 
6. 3 1. 
6 3 0 
6 3 0 
6.  3 0 
6 2 1 
6 2 2 
6 2.1 
6 2 .1 
6-2  I 
6 2 l 

6 2 l 
.6  - .2  I 
6 I'  3 
6-1  1 
6 l I 
6 0 3 


'.F  A Pa.  ' 

1 13  5 is 
-Cl  14*6  14 
•2  .11  .5.-12 
-2  13  9 12 

2 6 4 12 
2-H.S  U) 
2)3  8 r 10 

3 12.  % 9 
3 12  12.  9 
3!  10  11-  9 

2 » .14-  a 

2 6 8 8 

3 10  7-  7 
3 7 7.7 
3 fi-6'7 
3 -.8  » ..-7 
3 4 6 '7 

3 5 17.7 

2 9 10 '6 

4 3 13  4 
4 3 17-4 

3 7 U 3- 


DirisionTwo 

3 b Ehmley 


fl  WoiMB 
4 Crystal  Palace 
O-  - • Grlnmfar 
' 2 r .OUtam  ' 

2 Derby 

1 FbUuub' 

0 SbeflUdWak 

2 Cnabrldgc  ' 
2 Neweastkr  ■ 


Banofer 
Bbidltam 
Bstaki  . 
Cdfak 
OMribB!  - 
Chelsea 

Lec4  ‘ 

MhUcafanreftt 

QPR 

Rotberbam  ’■ 
Sknedny  - - 

Wofvra 

Grimsby: 

Sheffield  Wodx. 

Fulham 

Leeds  U 

QJPJL 

Chefsca  . 

Rotherham  . 

CrysulPaL  . . 

Newcastle 

Leicester . 

Btanley 

Barnsley  . 

Carlisle 

Blackburn  - 

Oldham 

Cambridge 

Baboo  - . - 

Derby 

Shrewsbury 

Charlton 

MfckBesfaro. 


WncamJFTENG:  Stefas  LcMke  of  PaM 
sat  a worid  (l|wetgM  jorfc  receni  of  MILS  legs,  at 
tke  mrM  dnaplonMya  la  Yaga^teria.  Uehcat 
tfaa  ymiM  record  of  143  k^:  sat  In  May  by 
Alexander  Seatbhi  of  the  Sorbs  IMm. 
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CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3 Whacks  a wild  beast 
(S) 

S A two-way  floater  (5) 

10  Proverbial  standard  of 
oldness  (5) 

11  Figure  this  to  be  a 

. viper!  (3) 

12  He  introduces  us  to 
that  woman  (5) 

13  Like  relatives  in 
Australia?  (7) 

15  Seaman’s  decoration? 
(5) 

18  A bite  to  drink!  (3) 

19  Just  the  body  to  keep  a 
chap  in  check  (6) 

21  They  know  all  about  a 
fellow  in  pants  (7) 

22  Man  of  great  power 
and  little  mirth?  (4) 

23  Little  money  is  said  to 
be  sent  (4) 

24  Slipped  across  the 
road  (7) 

26  Comes  to  the  end  and 
shuts  up  (6) 

29  1 have  a way  with  him 

(3) 

3 1 Establishment 
overheated  by  some 
electricity  (5) 

32  They  advise  certain 
bourses  in  a wild  storm 

(7)  • 

34  Saintly  figure  with  a 
new  suit  (5) 

35  What  to  do  when 
chicken  (3) 

36  A new  shade?  (5) 

37  Tongue  the  French  get 
by  the  can  (5) 

38  Any  disturbance 
around  the  street  is 
unpleasant  (5) 

DOWN 

1 Quick  and  quiet  in  at- 
tack (5) 

2 An  associate  right 
behind  a parent, 
maybe  (7) 

4 The  direction  of  least 
resistance?  (4) 

5 The  many  points  dis- 
cussed , etc.  (6) 

6 She's  alluring  but 
noisy  (5) 

7 Keep  aloft,  possibly 
(5) 

9 No  no!  (3) 

12  Extracts  from  cases  (7) 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  tire  Easy  puzzle. 


14  Help  Diana  to  start  up 

(3) 

16  Stamped,  possibly,  as 
old-fashioned?  (5) 

17  That  place  with  dis- 
missive police  (5) 

1 9 Compositions  as 
school  work  (7) 

20  She  has  beautiful  skin, 
but  a heart  of  stone  (5) 

21  Turn  up  to  a bigwig(5) 
23  In  the  middle  oFmany 

a broken  antler  (7) 


24‘  Scott  on  TV  (6) 

25  He’s  in  danger  (3) 

27  Where,  in  France,  Trn 
surrounded  by  special 
knowledge  (5) 

28  So 'many  chalky  faced 
sisters  (5) 

30  He  picks  winners  (5) 

32  Has -to  be  wine  in  ttie 

making  (4}’  ^ 

33  Caught  in  the  deep? 

(3) 


Friday’s  Easy  SohitiW  " 

ACROSS.  — 9,  Sparkling.  10, ‘Owwsbip.  12,  Able'.  .13, 
Stench.  14,  Enthuse.  15,  Left-overt.  !7,  Bespected.  18, 
Showers.  19,  Indian.  20,  Prig.:23,  .SjpeedweH.  25T  ^ Undresses. 
26,  Apse.  27,  Strive.  29,  Reverse.  32,  Despaired.  34,  Instructs.. 
35.  Tombola.  36,  Bottom.  37,  P&a.:;3fc:  Long-ritnge;^  39. 
Resonance. 

DOWN.  — 1,  Assaults.  2,  Cauliflowers.  3,  Distress.:  4, 
Agents.  5,  Bothered.  6,  Understand.  7,  Brother.  8,  APP*1^ 
daaes.  II,  Haunt.  16,  Overdo.  19,  IIL  21," Restriction^  22, , 
Beaver.  23,  Stand  still.  24,  Entertains.  25.  Use.  28,  Indebted, 
29,  Response.  30,  Enslaves.  31,  Savoury.  33; Prison.  34,  inters. 

Friday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  — 9,  Pro-motion.  10,  OrJ-gfa-ate.  12,  Ring.  IV 
D E-part  (ie».).  14,  Insured.  IS,  Left  alone- 17,  Ad-here-we.  18, 
Sa-gar-ed.  19,  Return.  20,  Ban-g.  Z3,  Btre-faced.  25,  r^et :*> . 
tight.  26,  E*sL  27,  Stickly.  29<.jarejeft  32, 

Stand  firm.  35,  Leakage.  36,  E-N-rage.  37,  Mm*  38,  Safisf- 
ied.  39,  Stamrocks. - . ' 

DOWN.—  I,  S-park-Ies.  2,  RookI  figOz^3,F^WOOd.  4,lJ> 
case.  5,  Contract!  6,  Krtbait.  7,  .FIswiro  (fistser).  .8,  .Lend 
weight.  II,  («)  Amu.  16,  AD^ft.19,  Red  (ret).  21,.Anpy 
silence.  22,  Ftoridfal.  23,  B-reatW-ess.  24,  Coti*ge  P*e-2S,  Say. 
28,  Coateod-s.  29,  ShBdgllil.  30,  DS-mliil-rt.  31,  M-alate-e.  33* 
Roast.  34, -Stress.  •-  ' - 


EASY  PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

3 Rock  chains  (5) 

8 Political  organization 
(5)  ..  . .• 

10  Expect  (5). 

11  Cooking-vessel  (3) 

12 .Entertain  (5) 

13  Hates  (J)  ..  ./ 

15  Throws  (5)  ■ 

18  Negative  (3) 

19  Flier  (6) 

21  Appendices  (7) 

22  Bereavement  (4) 

23  Agitate  (4)  " 

24  Stntdl  rivers-(7)  . 

26  Says  something  (6) 

29  Regret  (3) 

31  Grasslike  plant  (5)- 

32  Sideways  (7) 

34  Conscious  (5) 

3'5  Furrow  (3) 

36  Fed  about  (5) 

37  Insurgent.  (5) 

38  Rub  out  (5) 

! DOWN 

1 Yawns  (5)  V- 

2 Takes  heed  (7) 

4 deciduous  trees'  . 

5 Dashboard  (6) 

6 Curse  (5)  ..  . .. 

.7  Distant  prospect  (5) 

9 Nonsense  (3)  • - 

12  Sutes  in  court  CO ..  . 

14  Lump.of  turf  (3) 

16  Specks  of  soot  (5> 

,17  Trap  (5)  - • . 

19  f Unfavourable  (7) 

20  Form -(5)  - , 

2L  Requested  (5)  : • 

23  Daubed  (7)  . 

24  Meal  pin  (6> 

25.  Sea-bird  (3)  '. 

27  Fruits  (5) 

28  Wide  open  (5)  ..  . :. 

30  performed  (5)  ; . 

.32  Weapons;  (4)  . 

33  Point- or  gist  (3)  - 


6.06  Morning  Sounds  _ 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  — Prof.  Perry 
Kreitzer  lectures  on  Endocrinology 

7.07  “TOT"  — Alex  Ansky  reviews  ihe 
morning  papers 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now 

11.05  Musical  Reguesta  — with  Klin 
Gera 

12.05  Israeli  Summer  — with  JEU  Yisraeii 

14.05  Two  Hours  — music,  theatre,  art 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  add 
anecdote* 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
1 7 JS. IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Science.  Technology  add  Israel's 
Security  — Pin  has  tdxn  interview  Profes- 
sors Yuval  Ne'eman  and  Arye  Lavie 

19.05  Music  Magazine 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  A Soldier  Called  California;  Edison: 
Shree  4, 6.45, 9;  Kfir:  Rocky  01;  MkcheBr 
Victor  Victoria  6.45. 9;  Orgil:  Some  Like 
It  Hoc  4,  6.45,  9:  Orion:,  Modern 
Problem*:  Onu:  Marriage  Jewish  Style; 
Ron:  Sharkey's  Machine;  Seakdar:  Lady 
From  Moscow  5JQ:  Blnyead  Ha'nrens 
Undenmee  7, 9;  Israel  Mwouai-Tbe  Birds 


3.30;  Ciocm*  Ow>:  Low  azJd  Death-7;  •. 

Other  Side  of  Mldo^a  9 ' . 

TEL  AV|V  430,  745, 9M 
ABeabf:  Ragtime  6J0, 9.15;  Beth  Yebadt: 
Body  Heal;  Om  I*  . Victor  Victoria  430,  - 
6.  JO;  Cben  1:  Jungle  Book  430.  830, 
1030;  On  3i  Reds  4.1ft  8.15;  Ckoi  4s  - 
Straw  Dogs  1030,  1.3ft  435,  7.05, 935; 
Chen  it Atlantic  City,  U.S  A.  435. 7, 935;  : 
San  1030  un.,  130;  Qnarea  0to«- Eater-  ■ 
the  Dragon : Cinema  Two:  Body  and  Soul;  ‘ . 
Dekel:  1 Ought  to  be  in  Hctures7.15. 930-  • 
Drive-In:  Sound  of  Music  630;  On  V 
Goldeo  Pond  930;  Deep  Ha-oat  12  mid- . . 
night;  Esther:  Sharkey^  Madibc;  Get: 
Shoot  the  Moon;  Gorina;  Four  Friends  5,' 
7.15,  930;  ibid:  Mote  Low,  Ler  I:  Ls 
Bourn  1 30,  430, 7.15,930;  Ur  H:  Loia 
1.3ft  430, 7.15, 930;  Ubhr  Blaring  Stu- 
dies 43ft  7.15.  UJOj  -ftlttUi:' West. SWt 
Story  4.  6.45,  930;  Rocky  ID; 

Oriyt  UadernaM,"  Paris:  MotBy  Pythoft  -.  * 
10.  12, 2,  4.  7.15, 930;  Pmt:  Queue  Ifo  . • 
Beasej  Sbahaf:  Prince  of  the  Cky  S.45,'  S^,  l 
Suirio:  Porky’s;  Tdrefct:  S»y Spawi;  Tel . - 
Mr.  Grease  2;  Td  Arir  Mreerea:  Bye;  ' 
Bye  BrazB;  Zafoo:  Tak»  of . Ordkaiy  - - 
Modoeas;  Taanaa Xe»  sJoua'Dodea  7.IS;  .: 
Le  Grand  Pardon  930.  - -. 

HAIFA  .4,  ‘ r 

Ammmi:  Pupa  Lum.6A5, ^ijlredhtahutn'r  - 
■The  Amateur;  Aim: Grease  2;  Atzmoa;  . 
S-Q-B-;  Qbk  A Star  ts  Bgp:  Gator: 
Wages  of  Fear  jo,  2,6;  F«m»  o<  Oue-t2,4^ 


8;  Keren  On  Raiden  cS  the  Lost  Art. ^ 
6.3ft  9;  Moriah:  Lady  Chmerfey’j  Lover  y. 
6.45,  9;  Orabv  Four  Friends;  Oiks!",; 
House  on  (be  Rocks  10,  2,  4. 9;  Drijt  ^ 
Whose  Ufe  b it  AnywayT  6.43, 9;- 
. Rocky  UT;  Ron:  Under  note;  Shartf:. 

! Padre  Padrone  6.45,  9j  La  Bount  43^; 
Ciatmathtgae:  Sotto  3 Segno  dcfio  Seorf  . ' 
pkwe  7;  LiU  Mariehe  9J0  ■ : ;^r % 

RAMAT  GAN'  ’’^7^ 

- Aiwa:  aoot  the  Moon  7, 9.JO;li^OtL 
. Golden  Pood  7.15, ’930;  Orekr  RagtUA 
• 63ft  9J5;  Qrt«:  Lfoderaose.7,l5,  f?-S; 
Ramat  Can:  Death  W2*'  B,  7.15,  93ft  - 
Kfsr'HanacnMu  Bad  Hnang-9 

• 'HERZUYA 

TUancs  Le.  Grand  Pardon  7,15,  936  ;.;;V 

.jJPETAB TIICVA  • ’ 

Shalom:  Private'  Lessons  7,  9. 15  . V'/  T' 

""NETA1SIYA  "•  ' ' . 

' EMtktri  Quw  Up  Please  7„RJS  .y.%^ 

- HOLON ■? 

Wg«J  Victor  Victoria  430,  63ft  9^  " 
Sawoj^Gretse  i at  43ft  7AS,'9Jft^-f 

:':RA*IAT HASHARQN-  • !'  - . 

(«■  Fire-  73ft  Le.Grami 
'Farfon  930-  ; m 

^OD  HASHARON 


B»ak;-Blu«  Lagooe  7.l5 


fv 

I 


' ■*? 


By;  JOSEPH  MOJRGENSTERN 

• - - Eflst  Roance  : Reporter  : 

All  sectors  of  trading  put  in  ban- 
ner performances  last  week  as-  The 
Jewish  year,  came  to:  an  end.  The 
market  was  sharply  higher  For  near- 
ly the  whole  week,-  only  slowing 
down  in  the  wake  of.  the.  assassina- 
tion of  Bashir  Jemayel.  Biff  on  the 
following;  day,  equity  prices  were ' 
sharply  higher ‘and-  erased  any  ero- 
. slon  which  may  have  been  felt  (hir- 
ing . Wednesday’s-  session.  : ' 

A certain  “mob  madness”  found 
full  expression  in  the  unquenchable 
thirst  for  new  issues.  Pazna,  for  one, 
was  thought  to  have  a fairly  high  al- 
location when  it  notified  bidders 
that  they  would  receive  6.55  per 
cent  , of  die  amount  ordered. 

• At  the  other-  extreme  was  GaJii 
.Technology..  The  company,  though 
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TEL  AVIV  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW 

All  sectors  show  gains 


boasting  such  names  among  its 
board  members  as  Hzer  Weizman. 
has  not  yet  done  anything  worth 
mentioning,  has  no  profits  and  only 
high  hopes.  It  was  these  hopes  that 
spurred  investors  to  create  an  over- 
subscription of  more  than  90  times 
the  amount  on  ofTer.  Eager  in- 
vestors will  be  getting  only  l per 
cent  of  the  amount  requested. 

The  Israel  Corporation  made  a 
successful  debut.  The  IS300m.  issue 
wound  up  the  week  with  a gain  of 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

Spectronix.  North  America  Bank, 
Rogosin,  Tagal  and  Izhar  all  had 
sensational  debuts  with  prices  jump- 
ing by  as  much  as  152  per  cent,  in 
one  session. 

■ The  market  has  proved  its  ability 


to  absorb  new  issues,  From  the 
beginning  of  1982  until  the  end  of 
August.  40  new  companies  were 
registered  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  pace  has  been  hot  and 
heavy  and  the  new  issue  calen- 
dar could  double  by  the  end  of  1982. 
Natan  Shiio.  outgoing  spokesman 
for  the  Exchange,  pointed  out  that 
he  receives  new  applications  For 
listing  everyday. 

The  7.9  per  cent  rise  in  the 
consumer-price-index  hardly 
created  a ripple  as  far  as  bond 
trading  was  concerned.  The  Bank  of 
Israel  continues  to  regulate  the 
market  and  keeps  prices  rising  by 
modest  margins  and  fairly  much  in 
keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  in- 
dex. 


The  shekel  put  in  a strong  perfor- 
mance last  week  and  it  was  revalued 
by  about  1 per  cent  in  trading 
against  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  Electronics  Corporation  of 
Israel  successfully  sold  720,000 
shares  at  Si  1.25  on  the  U.S.  over- 
the-counter  market.  The  issue  was 
well  received,  as  evidenced  by  an 
oversubscription  of  the  initial  ofTer. 
The  shares  traded  at  a premium  of 
up  to  SI  over  the  issue  price.  Sciiex 
was  up  by  about  SI  Iasi  week,  but 
profit  taking  dropped  Elscint  by 
some  S2  after  reaching  S27.  a recent 
high. 

The  local  share  market  appears  to 
maintain  an  unusually  high  degree 
oT  underlying  strength.  Negative 
political  developments  appear  to 
have  only  momentary  effect  on  the 
investment  community  which  con- 
tinues to  vote  the  share  market  as 
the  one  area  offering  the  greatest 
chances  for  capital  gains. 


(Advertising  Section} 


What's  Cooking  in 

Tel  Aviv 


OUTRAGED  REAGAN 


“ { Continued  from  Page  One) 

Rosh  Hash'ana  on  Saturday, -Shultz 
summoned  Israeli  Ambassador 
Moshe.  Arens  to  the  state  depart- 
ment-to  complain,  about  the 
slaughter.  In  New  York,  :UN  Am- 
bassador Yehuda  Blum,  who  is 
religious,  was  forced  to  participate 
in  an  emergency  Security  Council' 
session. 

On  Saturday;  Reagan  said:  “I  was 
horrified  to  learn  this  morning  of 
the  killing  of  Palestinians  which  has 
taken  place  in  Beihit.  AH  people  of 
decency  must  share  our  outrage  and 
revulsion  over  the.  murders,  which 
included,  women  and  children.  I ex- 
press my  deepest  regrets  and  con- 
dolences to  the  ,f amities  of  the  vic- 
tims and  the  broader  Palestinian 
Community.'’ 

At  a hastily  arranged  news  brief- 
ing on  Saturday,  a senior  State 
Department  official  suggested  the 
killers  may  have  been  aligned  with 
Major  Sa'ad  Haddad’s  Southern 
Lebanese  forces  or  with  the 
Phalange,  whose  leader,  president- 
elect Bashir  Jemayel,  was  assas- 
sinated last  week.  * 

“I  cannot  tell  you  if  Israel  knew 
the  killings  were  taking  place,”  the 
U.S.  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said.  “But  there  is 
evidence  that  they  knew  the  militia 
were  in  the  camps.  IsracL  took  no 
action  to  my  knowledge  to  prevent 
the  killings.” 

- . Reagan,  in  -his  strong  statement, 
implied  that  Israel /must  take  some 
blame  for  the  slaughter.  During  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut, 
he  said,  “We  were  assured  that 
Israeli  forces  would  not  enter  West 
Beirut.  We  also  understood  that  fol- 
lowing withdrawal,  the  Lebanese 
army,  units  would  establish  control 
over  the  city.  They  were  thwarted  in 
this  effort  by  the  Israeli  occupation 
that  took  place  on  Wednesday.” 

Reagan  went -on  to  note  that  chef 
U.S.  had  “strongly  6pp< 


Israel’s  initial  move  into  West 
Beirut  after  the  Jemayel  assassina- 
tion “both  because  we  believed  iL 
wrong  in  principle  and  for  fear  that 
it  would  provoke  further  fighting." 

Further  underlining  his  anger 
towards  Israel;  the  President  said 
that  Israel,  after  taking  military 
command  of  the  entire  Lebanese 
capital,  had. “claimed  that  its  move 
would  prevent  the  . kind  of  tragedy 
which  has  now  occurred.” 

“We  have  today  summoned  the 
Israeli  ambassador  to  demand  that 
the  Israeli  government  immediately 
withdraw  its  forces  from  West 
Beirut  to  the  positions  occupied  on 
September  14,”  Reagan  said  in  his 
Saturday  statement.  “We  also  ex- 
pect Israel  thereafter  to-  commence 
serious  negotiations  which  will  first 
lead  to  the  earliest  possible  dis- 
engagement of  Israeli  forces  from 
Beirut  and  second  to  an  agreed 
framework  for  the  early  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon." 

By  using  the  word  “demand” 
Reagan  was  clearly  expecting  an 
immediate  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
West  Beirut.  He  was  also  reported 
eager  to  show  Washington  distanc- 
ing itself  from  Jerusalem. 

The  president  said  in  his  state- 
ment: “Despite  and  because  cf  the 
additional  bloody  trauma  which 
adds  to  Lebanon's  agonies,  we  urge 
the  Lebanese  to  unite  quickly  in 
support  of  their  government  and 
their  constitutional  processes  and  to 
work  for  the  future  they  so  richly 
deserve.  We  will  be  with  them.” 

Referring  to  his  recent  Mideast 
peace  initiative,  which  Israel  has 
opposed,  Reagan  concluded:  “This 
terrible  ' tragedy  underscores  the 
desperate  need  for  a true  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  one  which  takes 
full  account  of  the  needs  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  The  initiative  I 
announced  on  September  1 will  be 
tfursiicd  : vigorously  .-in  orders  to 
achieve  that  goal.” 


WAZZAN  AND  DRAPER 


: (Continued  from  Page  One) 
on  a hill  west  of  the  camps  were  not 
aware  of  the  developments.  It  was 
night  time,  he  maintained.  “In  the 
morning  when  we  saw  what  was 
happening  and  wbal  could  happen 
we  quickly,  intervened.  This  was  a 
problem  because  they  didn't  have  to 
listen  to  us  — - but  they  left,”  he  said. 

According  to  another  military 
source,  the  IDF  intervened  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  after 
Phalangisls  leaving  ShatiBa  told  the 
soldiers  they  had  a tough  bailie  in 
which  both  parties  suffered 
casualties.  “The  IDF  stopped  the 
fighting  arid  got  the  Phalangists  to 
leave  the  Beirut  airport  area,”  the 
source  said. 

The  source  added,  the  IDF  for- 
cefully prevented  clashes  and  did 
not  cefnun'from  firing  even  at  trou- 
ble makers  belonging  to  “friendly 
forces.” 

At  least  one"  militia  man  was 
killed  by  the  IDF,  although  an  un- 
confirmed report  said  three  were 
shot.  Eitan  reported  the  man  was 
killed  when  the  IDF  stopped  a 
group  front  entering  the  area  from 
the  south. 

The  army-  intervened  only  on 
Saturday  morning.  Loudspeakers 
ordered  the  people,  to  come  to  the 
siadiurp  for  identification. 

..  .Wqraen  were  the  first  to  appear 
indwere  sera  here.  They  were  so 


excited  they  kissed  the  hands  of 
IDF  commanders  and  soldiers,  an 
officer  reported. 

The  men  were  apprehensive,  as 
people  suspected  of  belonging  to 
the  PLO  were  detained.  However, 
many"  were  reportedly  relieved  to 
learn  they  were  in  IDF  — and  not 
Phalangists  — hands. 

According  to  the  IDF 
spokesman’s  announcement  issued 
yesterday  morning,  “Many  resi- 
dents of  the  refugee,  camps  came  to 
identify  themselves  and  some  han- 
ded over  their  arms.  They  returned 
to  their  places  after  being  iden- 
tified.” 

Subsequently,  the  IDF  and  the 
Lebanese  Army  established  direct 
contact  and  the  Lebanese  Army 
moved  into  the  camps. 


Begin  to  brief  Navon_ 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
will  call  on  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  today  to  brief  him  on  the 
situation  in  Beirut,  it  was  announ- 
ced last  night.  This  is  in  response  to 
a request  from  the  president, 
following  reports  of  the  massacre  in 
the  Lebanese  capital  over  the 
weekend. 

Chief  Rabbi  Sblomo  Goren  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that  he 
was  “deeply  shocked”  by  the 
reports,  but  he  declined  to  com- 
ment on  their  political  significance. 
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PURCHASE 


"DOLLAR  E&Z*.  Z UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ*.  1 UNIT 

SLDJ0L  • 


91.7783 
114.1819 ' 
30.9681 


SALE 


92.7008 

13541358 

3L2794 
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COUNTRY-  CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

II  U.SJL 

DOLLAR 

• • 1 

28.7087 

28.9973 

2&5SOO 

28.4300 

il  GREAT  BHITAIN  STERLING  1 

49-1340 

49.6288 

43.8400 

50.1100 

I GERMANY 

MARK 

l 

11-4537 

11.5688 

11,3400 

11.6800 

■FRANCE  - 

' FRANC 

1 

4.9554 

4,0962 

3.8700 

4.1400 

I HOLLAND 

- l 

10.4680 

10.3752 

10.3600 

10.6800 

l 

13.4372 

1X9123 

23^000 

13.7000 

1 

KRCNA 

l 

4.9037 

4.6499 

4.5000 

4.7000 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

4.1371 

4.1787 

4.0400 

4.2200 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

l 

3 .2386 

3J891 

3.1800 

3.3000 

FINLAND  . 

MASK 

l 

5.9784 

6.0383 

5.8400 

60000 

CANADA . 

■dollar 

1 

- 23-2547 

28.4065 

22.8900 

23.7300 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

27:4803 

27.7585 

28.2200 

2&28J0 

I SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

24.8710 

25-1211 

19.3200 

28.4300 

FRANC 

10 

4.0554 

5.0285 

' 

" 

1 

15.3410 

38.4831 

16-1600 

16.6900 

I ITALY 

USE. 

1000 

20.3391 

20-5436 

19.2300 

20.7400 

t JAPAN  , ...... 

YEN  . :* 

1000 

109.0758 

U0.17Z1 

197.9890 

212.2300 

— 
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FURTHER  PLTA-LS  A1  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  i.-EPAR i MilNT. 

■o  f.'L'EN'BLCM  ST.  TlL  AVIV 

TE2.  6294-  14  AMD  at  all  our  branches. 
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WALL  STREET  WEEK 

Hysterical  or  historical? 


This  Co&asm  wishes  all  its  Friends 
& very  Healthy  and  Happy  New  Year! 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Now  that  the 
commotion  has  died  down  along 
Wall  Street,  analysis  are  trying  to 
sort  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  stock  market's  powerful  late 
summer  rally. 

In  the  words  of  Richard 
Yashewski  and  Joseph  Bartel  at  the 
fum  of  Butcher  and  Singer  Inc.,  the 
primary  question  in  the  debate  so 
far  is  whether  the  rally  was 
“hysterical  or  historical.” 

The  “hysterical”  case  portrays  it 
as  an  aberrant  phenomenon,  an  un- 
justified outburst  that  could  quickly 
be  reversed. 

The  “historical”  side,  by  contrast, 
.views  it  as  an  important  turning 
point,  perhaps  even  the  end  of  more 
than  a decade  of  malaise  in  the 
market. 

Some  observers  felt  that  however 
emotional  the  rally  might  seem,  the 
market  was  once  again  serving  its 
traditional  function  as  a “leading  in- 


dicator” of  trends  in  the  economy. 
“Lower  interest  rates  and  hopes 
that  they  will  lead  to  a more 
buoyant  economy  turned  the 
market  upward,”  said  the  Merrill 
Lynch  market  letter. 

Analysts  inclined  toward  this 
view  were  heartened  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  market  early  last 
week,  when  stock  prices  resumed 
their  advance  on  considerably  lower 
volume  chon  (he  record-breaking 
pace  of  a few  weeks  back. 

The  Dow  Jones  Average  of  30  In- 
dustrials reached  a 13-month  high 
on  Wednesday,  before  seuling  back 
to  finish  the  week  with  a net  gain  of 
10.12  points  at  916.94. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
composite  index  rose  .94  to  70.35. 
and  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
market  value  index  w-as  up  7.94  at 
289.13. 

Big  Board  volume  averaged  71.02 
million  shares  a day,  down  from 
72.77  million  the  week  before. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK  — Profit-taking  and 
concern  about  the  money  supply 
figures  sent  the  stock  market  sharp- 
ly lower  on  Friday.  Trading  was  ac- 
tive, but  somewhat  below  Thurs- 
day’s heavy  pace. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  was  down  almost  11  points 
at  the  close,  reducing  the  gain  for 
the  week  to  about  10  points.  Some 
1 ,000  stocks  closed  lower,  with 
about  470  higher. 

Volume  on  Friday  was  64,000,000 
shares.  Analysts  blamed  the  decline 

D.J.  Avg. 

Transport 
Utilities 
Volume 


918.04  —10.65 
362.25  — 5-55 
115.63  —1.06 
63,950,000 
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Allied  Chem. 
Ajner  Brand  • 
Amer  Can 
Amer  E*p 
Amer  T & T 
Beth  Steel 
Chrysler 
Du  Pont 
East  Kodak 
Earn  ark 
Exxon 
Gen  Elect. 
Gen  Food 
Gen  Motors 
Goodyear 
Inti  Bus. 

Inti  Harv. 
Inti  Paper 
Inti  Nickel 
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—1 

74% 
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4% 

+ % 

42% 

-% 

9% 

on  profit- taking  especially  in  (he 
blue-chip  issues,  and  on  concern 
about  a big  jump  in  the  money  supp- 
ly figures.  They  also  said  many  in- 
vestors are  hesitant  to  commit  funds 
to  stocks  because  of  uncertainty 
about  when  the  economy  will 
improve.  After  the  close,  the 
Federal  Reserve  reported  a 4.3  bil- 
lion rise  in  Ml. 


Corrmentary  courtesy  WTtma  Frtadman  Inc. 
Members  New  Yorfr  Stock  S (Change 

Stock  fi  Commodity  Portfolio  Management 
WO  WaD  St,  NY,  NY  Tel  001-2*12-425-6795 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 
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Special  executive  luncheon 
rates  are  now  in  effect  at  HAR- 
EL  Restaurant.  3 5 minute  drive 
from  Tel  Aviv.  Come  and  enjoy 
an  excellent  meal  at  fixed  prices 
from  a very  full  menu.  The 
BALKAN-EUROPEAN  cuisine  is 
served  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
Area,  in  the  heart  of  NAVEH 
AVIVIfW  centre  D;nner  includes 
wine  on  the  house  Ooen  daily 
from  12-4  and  7-midnght  13 
Oppenheimer  Street.  Rarrret 
Gan.  Tel.  421838. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  192.80*  for  8 words:  each 
additional  word  IS  24.10*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
248*  for  8 words:  each  additional  word  IS  31*.  AH  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem:  M ond ay/Wed nesd a v — 10  a.m.  previous 
day.  Friday  — 5 p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2 days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  ail  recognized  advertising  agencies.  *Subject  to  change. 


DWELLINGS 


ENGLISH  Typists.  Secretaries.  Gerlcs.  Ac- 
countants — STERLING  Agency:  05-906169. 


JERUSALEM 


FOR  RENT:  U.N.  personnel,  unfurnished 
apartment.  East  Jerusalem,  S250  monthly.  Td. 
02-830878  evenings. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


RAM  AT  ESHKOL  sale,  terrace  flu,  five,  188 
sq.m.,  enchanting  view,  private  entrance  and 
beating.  2 lavatories,  private  parking, 
wardrobes.  Tel.  02-814678. 

TEL  AVIV 


OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expen  reliable 
movers  with  35  years’  experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
to  UiA..  South  Africa.  U.K.  Operating  all 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the 
market.  Tel.  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 
Aviv  03-296125.  03-299582  (evenings  OS- 
48  3032). 


NORTH  TEL  AVTV  apartment  rentals  — 

contact"  specialist:  INTER-ISRAEL.  03- 
294141. 


NETANYA 


ANGLO-SAXON  offers  large  selection 
apartmcnu/viilas.  sale-rental,  short/long 
terms,  053-28290  after  hours  052-7881 1. 


INSURANCE 


BEFORE  RENEWING  car  or  hourschald  in- 
surance, phone  GOSHEN.  Free  quote  jn 
English.  TeL  03-717611. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


REQUIRED  METAPELET,  English  speak- 
ing. observant,  live-in.  Call  257945.  office 
hours. 


Bank  of  Israel 
exchange  rates 


September  17  1982 
U.S.  dollar 
British  sterling 
German  mark 
French  franc 
Dutch  guilder 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona ' 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
South  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Italian  lire  (100) 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Lebanese  lira 


, is 
28.9199 
49.4140 
11.539! 
4.0847 
10.5364 
13.5377 
4.6353 
4.1659 
3.2627 
6.0212' 
23.4237 
27.6894 
25.0490 
6.0037 
16.4178 
2.0491 
10.9493 
79.53 
5.96 
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AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD. 


TO  REIGN  CURRENCY 

20.9-82 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  laraal  Shekel,  Tor 
U-S.  dollar  transactions  under  S3 ,000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  equivalent  of  5500. 


US* 

PM 

Swiss  FR 
Sterling 
French  FR 
Dutch  G 

Austrian  SR  HO) 
Swedish  KR 
Danish  KR 
Norwegian  £R 
Finnish  MX 
Canadians 
Rand 

Australian  S 
Belgian  Con  110) 
Belgian  FinllOi 
Ten  J JOO) 

Italian  Lire  (1 OOO) 


Selling 

Buying 

28.7867 

29.0732 

11.6526 

11.5377 

13.5526 

13.5180 

49.7210 

49.2310 

4.1209 

4.0803 

10.6125 

10.5080 

16.5848 

16.4213 

4.6681 

4.6221 

3.2956 

3.2631 

4.1913 

4.1500 

6.0569 

5.9972 

23  5563 

23.3241 

25.2661 

25.0170 

27.B6Z3 

27.5877 

6.0664 

6.0066 

5.8439 

5.7862 

11.0639 

10.9548 

20.6669 

204632 

GOLD:  5444.50/44 5.50  ox. 

INTERBANK  LONDON 
SPOT  RATES: 


USS 
DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 

Italian  Lire 

DurchG 
Norwegian  XR 
Danish  KR 
Yen 

Swedish  XR 
FORWARD  RATES: 


t>£  i.7lS4M70  17198215  1.73D7.334 

DU/S  2 4990/5003  2.4699-713  2.442P/«B 
SW.5R.S  : mo  153  zii345sea  2.o«a'48r. 


1.7145-55 

per  C 

2.4970/80 

perS 

2.1  270/B5 

perS 

7.052**75 

perS 

1406.50/00 

per  S 

2.7330 '45 

per* 

6.9355/75 

per  S 

8.8205/30 

perS 

262.70/85 

per  S 

6.2265/95 

per  S 

3 met-  6raet. 

THE  117 
RESTAURANT 

Tucked  away  on  Herzi  S:  is  this 
charming  restaurant  with 
strolling  violins  and  accom- 
panying pianist  for  your  dining 
pleasure.  The  elegant  continen- 
tal meal  is  enhanced  by  the  can- 
dlelight atmosphere  Since  they 
are  open  late,  it  s a great  place 
for  an  intimate  rendezvous. 
STRICTLY  KOSHER 

LAMEHADRiN.  Lunch  from 
1 1.30  to  3.00  p.m.  Dinner  from 

87  p m to  the  wee  hours. . 
iirVerzl  St.  03-839451  for 
reservations. 


AMERICAN  & 
INTERNATIONAL 
KITCHEN  ■ 


STEA 

BREWBURGER^^ 

One  of  Tel  Aviv's  most  popular 
j casual  restaurants  in  the  bast 
•]  American  steakneuse  tradition, 
e*  serving  rhe  biggest  and  tne 
best  steaks  and  hamburgers  in 
town.  Start  your  meal  with  a 
helping  from  the  salsd  bar  (on 
£]  the  house!  and  then  moose 
from  the  menu,  i:  you  can.  from 
the  huge  variety  offered. 
Seafood  — fried  snrimps  and 
cslamari;  A host  of  Italian 
.dishes  such  as  lasagne, 
canelloni.  beef.  veal,  lamb  and 
duck  in  various  preparations. 
Seven  different  kinds  of 
omelettes...  and  hamburgers 
with  all  kinds  of  trimm'ngs.  that 
are  the  most  talked  about  in 
town.  T ry  some  of  the  new 
items  such  as  the  Vienna  schnit- 
zel. salad  nicoise  and  Moroccan 
cigars.  Whether  you're  a visitor 
or  resident  of  Te!  Aviv,  whether 
you  come  tor  lunch  cr  dinner, 
you'll  find  a most  rewarding  din- 
ning experience.  Open  from  12 
noon  to  1 a.m.  206  Dizengorf 
St.  03-234304 


tQRTUNE  COOKIE 

I ch'w.i 

CHINA-TOWN  TEL  AVIV- 
54  Ibn  Gabirol 

Tiny  jewel  of  a place  offering  .. 
Shanghai  cuisine,  assorted  Dim 
Sum  and  Vegetarian 
Specialities  .....  delicatessen 
style  ...  take  out  c eat  on 
site.  Homly  atmosphere  .. 
Also  available  Chinese  spices.... 
Woks,  imported  vegetables  and 
other  goodies.  Open  10  a.m.  to. 
10  p.m.  weekdays.  Shabbat  from 
6 p.m. 


B WHAT  S COOKING  IN  TEL 
AVIV  is  a weekly  feature  serving 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  Tel 
Aviv.  To  advertise  in  this  column 
please  contact  Snulie 
Ciigenheim  at  the  Jerusalem 
Post.  Tel.  03-294222. 


. ..  is  not  a restaurant but  a 

gastronomic  cullinary 
institution,  with  Balkan  taste 
and  atmosphere.  69  Rokach 
Blvd..  in  the  Tennis  complex  of 
Maccabi  Tzafon.  Tel.  03- 
417440. 


A' 

ffinsgf 

BEST  5TEAK5  IN  ISRAEL 

Come  cozy-up  at  THE  NEST 
with  your  wife  oc  girlfriend  or 
someone  else’s!  They're  open 
from  12  noon  to  the  wee  hours 
in  the  morning,  serving  the  best 
steaks  and  hamburgers  in 
Israel.  If  you  like,  just  come  sit 
at  the  bar.. ..you'll  always  find 
someone  to  talk  to. 

In  the  heart  of  Little  Tel  Aviv  at 
336  Dizengoff  St. 


CHOCOLA  TERIE 
dr  PATISSERIE' 

'avQnaifoe 

LA  JAVANA/SE  is  enjoying 
great  popularity  with  its  genuine 
French  Baguette  bread,  rolls 
and  croissants.  So  much  so.  that 
you  can  now  buy  them  in  your 
focaf  supermarket  Look  for 
ihem  with  their  red,  white  and 
blue  tab.el.  CERTIFIED  KOSHER, 
and  freshly  baked,  daily. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  best  of 
Pans...  come  to  their  coffee 
shop  for  the  most  delectable 
French  pastry  and  homemade 
chocolates,  all  strictly  KOSHER. 
74  Ibn  Gabirol.  Tel  Aviv 
255447  or  Maskit  St..  Herzliya 
Pituah. 


Vodfat 

restaurant 


Here  is  a vri ry  chic,  elegant 
restaurant  that  can  compete 
with  the  best  in  Paris.  London, 
New  York  or  Tel  Aviv.  It's  high 
class...  It's  intimate...  It's  very, 
very  European  with  a tastefully 
cool  and  light  decor,  and  a 
menu  of  superb  freshly  cooked 
“French  “"cuisine,'  alF-of  which 
promises  a unique  and  most 
relaxing  evening,  dining  out 
Situated  in  one  of  Tel  Aviv's  old 
quarters.  Dinner  from  7.30  to 
11.00  p.m.  Open  till...  Air- 
conditioned.  For  reservations, 
call  283467  — 23A  MERCAZ 
BAALEI  MELACHA  Street. 


From  the  decor  of 
fastS  the  interior  to  the 
presentation  of  aq 
excellent  meal. 
THE  CHINESE 
Restaurant  is  something  special. 
The  staff  are  of  Thai  origin  and 
the  chef,  former  chief  chef  to 
the  King  of  Thailand,  is  an  expert 
m the  preparation  of  genuine 
Thai  dishes  A huge  range  of 
meat  and  seafood  dishes  are 
yours  to  select.  Many  wel] 
known  Israeli  personalities  are 
among  the  regular  clientele. 
This  restaurant  is  a must  for  a 
visit  And  you  can  order  your 
take-home  by  telephone  at  a 
10°&  discount,  delivery  free. 

All  credit  cards  honoured.  Open 
from  1 p m -4  p m and  7 pm- 
mrdmght  Tel  448405 
326  OIZENGOFF  ST  / i»B2  ' 
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TRIO  PIANOBEER 

^ iTnnrm  nnwnai  TttO 

Ten  minutes  away  from  the 
heart  of  Tel  Aviv  you'll  find  a 
favorite  spot  where  people  meet, 
have  a meal  in  a pub  sTyle  at- 
mosphere. Stop  by  for  a fast 
lunch  at  very  reasonable  prices 
with  a wide  selection  of  soups, 
vegetables  and  a variety  of  meat 
and  poultry  dishes.  Or...  come  in 
the  evenings  for  a more 
leisurely  meal  with  live  piano 
music.  Under  strict  Rabbinical 
supervision,  this  is  the  only 
KOSHER  Piano  Bar  restaurant 
in  Israel.  Open  1 1 .30  a.m.  to  1 
a.m.  or  later.  43  Brodetzky 
Street.  Ramat  Aviv  Tel.  410898 


sTel-aviv  PANCAKE 

£ ( AMERICAN  DREAM  ICE-CREAM  { 
' i IBN  CV1PQL  61  TEL -AVIV  | 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  Tel' 
Aviv,  we  have  our  very  own 
PANCAKE  HOUSE  with  a 
fabulous  choice  of  12  different 
flavoured  pancakes.  Come  in 
and  cool  off  in  this  air- 
conditioned.  American  style, 
cool,  white  and  immaculately 
clean  restaurant.  The  33 
flavours  of  pure  American 
Dream  ice-cream  are  displayed 
in  a glass  counter  that  makes 
choosing  even  more  difficult. 
Come  in  the  morning  for  a hot 
breakfast...  or  late  at  night  for  a 
refreshingly  delicious  ice-cream 
on  pancake  treat  ’ Whatever 
your  choice.  PANCAKE  HOUSE 
is  open  daily  from  9 A.M.  toJ[ 
A -M.  .6.T_I  Bn  Gvirol.St,  Tel  Aviv 


CLIMB  THE 
WINDING 
MARBLE 
STAIRCASE... 

'To  the  beautiful  SILVER 
PLATTER  restaurant  where  this 
intimately  lit  room  embraces 
you  with  elegance  and  charm. 
The  warm  decor  of  leather  and 
wood  creates  an  ambiance  of  a1 
treat  to  come.  Whether  you  sit 
at  a small  table  or  at  the 
Japanese  sizzly  grill  counters, 
your  personal  chef 
ceremoniously  prepares  your  5 
course  meal  as  you  look  on. 
Throughout  the  meal  Alysia  Dor 
moves  between  the  tables 
serenading  you  with  South 
American  songs.  A fixed  price  of 
S30  per  person  includes 
unlimited  wine  and  guarantees 
you  a most  pleasant  evening. 
For  reservations  call  OS- 
291291  KOSHER 
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$ £ ft 

canton 
house 

What  a lovely  place  to  spend  an 
evening  Out  in  the  quiel  of  Ramat 
Hasharon.  in  a warm  and  intimate 
atmosphere  and  served  by  char- 
ming Chinese  hostesses,  the  six- 
teen course  menu  is  uniquely 
delicious  . Stan  with  soup  of  the 
day:  filled  DIM  SUM.  followed  by 
SEVEN  main  dishes  including 
Chicken  with  Cashew  nuts 
BUDHAS  delight.  Szechuan  Beef. 
Pineapple  Duckling.  Finish  your 
meal  with  a surprise  dessert  The 
unbelievable  price,  (minimum  party 
of  4)  is  IS  275  per  person.  IN-  El 
CLUDING  WINE 

For  reservations  call  03-482491.. 

50  Habamm  St..  Ramat  Hasharon 
OR  at  their  restaurant  in  the  Savyon 
Shopping  Centre.  Tel.  03-745509 


Ari  Rath 
Editor  and 
Manat: mg  Director 
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Shame  of  the  nation 

ROSH  H ASH  AN  A 5743  ha*  become  Lhe  Rosh  Hashana  ol  shame. 

It  is  the  shame  of  the  Slate,  of  the  government,  of  the  army.  I » 
(he  shame  of  every  individual  citizen.  For  we  have  all  been  r n”J  3L' 
complices  io  the  horrible  Rosh  Hashana  massacre  in  West  Beirut. 

And  let  us  not  be  diverted  by  the  lies  of  our  enem.es  or  he 
hxpocrisv  of  our  friends.  The  former  would  like  to  blame  us  for  the 
actual  acts  of  slaughter,  the  latter  for  their  own  impotence ^ Our 
enemies,  depraved  or  mind,  would  blame  us  for  killing  Bashir 
Jcmavel  and  then  massacring  Palestinians  in  retribution  Our  friends, 
immaculate  bvstunders  to  Lebanon's  long  agony . would  condemn  us 
for  an  intervention  directed  essentially  against  both  these  tragedies. 

However,  this  is  not  vet  a time  to  dwelt  on  the  falseness  of  ®lh®r“- 
In  the  face  of  the  horrendous  atrocity  in  Beirut,  we  must  dwell  first  ol 

all  upon  the  guilt  that  is  our  own.  . . 

For  bv  the  failure  to  prevent  Christian  forces  from  entering  the 
Palestinian  quarters  in  West  Beirut  to  wreak  their  wretched 
vengeance,  the  guilt  and  the  shame  is  upon  us  r„cftni! 

To  prevent  just  that  from  happening  was  one  of  the  explii.it  reasons 
for  the  army's  entering  West  Beirut  last  Wednesday  Tbe  «her  was 
to  disarm  the  remaining  PLO  units  and  other  radical  armed  militias 
who  were  bent  upon  seizing  the  assassination  of  Bashir  Jemaj el  to 
reassert  control  over  West  Beirut  or.  at  a minimum,  to  defy  whatever 
central  authority  would  emerge  in  his  P^ce. 

These  twin  aims  became  tragically  tangled  To  prevent  bloodshed 
Israeli  troops  refrained  from  entering  the  Palestinian  quarters.  To 
capture  and  disarm  remaining  terrorists.  Christian  torces  were  per- 

m The  danaer  inherent  in  their  entry  should  have' been  clear  at  the 
outset.  Neither  the  armv  nor  the  government  can  absolve  themselves 
by  pleading  ignorance  or  reproaching  others  for  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  this  disastrous  failure  of  judgment. 

A commission  of  inquiry  should  therefore  be  immediately  appoin- 
ted to  examine  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  massacre.  Yet  the 
nation’s  burden  of  responsibility  cannot  be  relieved  with  that. 

We  call  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  resign  — and  with  him  the 
Defence  Minister  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

We  call  as  well  upon  the  Labour  Opposition  to  refrain  Irom  ex- 
ploiting this  tragedy  for  anv  partisan  purpose.  Resignation  or  the 
Prime  Minister  means,  by  law.  resignation  of  the  government.  It  does 
not.  however,  of  necessity  mean  new  elections.  We  call  upon  Labour 
therefore  to  renounce  elections  over  the  tragedy  in  Lebanon,  which 
embraces  aovernment  and  opposition  alike,  and  declare  that  it  would 
support  or  join  a government  headed  by  any  one  or  the  two  present 
deputv  premiers  — David  Levy  or  Simha  Ehrlich,  or  Voser  Burg. 

The  mandate  of  that  government  should  be  to  negotiate  the  rapid 
withdrawal  or  Israel's  forces  from  Lebanon. 

ir  Mr.  Begin  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  himseir  to  resign,  cer- 
tainlv  his  coalition  partners,  who  have  been  increasingly  dismayed  by 
the  war.  should  confront  their  responsibility  and  initiate  a 
governmental  change  together  with  the  Opposition. 

Onlv  in  this  way  can  the  government  and  the  army  acknowledge 
their  accountable  tv  for  the  crime  of  Beirut  and  the  shambles  into 
which  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  and  Israel’s  international  position 
ha-e  been  reduced.  - 

And  only  in  this  way  can  the  citizenry  exorcise  the  shame  that  has 

engulfed  them.  


WITH  APPROPRIATE  patience, 
skill,  and  sometimes  cunning,  one 
can  make  numbers  do  almost  any 
trick.  With  proper  manipulation, 
statistics  can  make  problems  sit  up 
and  beg  for  attention,  stand  on  their 
heads,  or  even  roll  over  and  play 
dead. 

In  recent  months  the  Education 
Ministry  has  again  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  make  numbers  jump 
through  hoops  and  perform  other 
stunning  feats,  all  in  the  service  of 
their  chief's  pet  policies. 

Free  high  school  education  in 
ETades  11  and  12,  was  introduced  in 
the  1978/9  school  year.  The  ministry 
has  managed  to  avoid  paying  for 
this  out  or  its  regular  budget,  sub- 
mitting the  bill  instead  to  the 
National  Insurance  Institute,  an  ex- 
pense which  in  turn  led  to  higher 
payments  by  employees  and 
employers. 

The  ministry  misses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  “prove,”  with  the  aid  of 
statistics,  that  this  policy  is  a suc- 
cess. 

Last  week  the  ministry  put  out  a 
press  release  heralding  the  "con- 
tinuous rise  in  the  proportion  of  14- 
17  year-olds  who  attend  school," 
comparing  the  rates  in  1966-7  with 
those  in  1979/80. 

When  one  compares  just  about 
anything  in  Israel  in  1980  with  the 
way  it  was  in  1966,  chances  are  one 
will  find  an  improvement,  except 
for  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  min  point  of  the  release, 
however,  is  that  a dramatic  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  16  and  17  year- 
olds  attending  school  has  occurred, 
thanks  of  course  to  the  introduction 
of  free  high  school  for  these  grades 
in  1978/79. 

Compared  with  1966,  this  is  true. 
More  to  the  point,  though,  would  be 
a comparision  between  the  years 
just  before  1978/79  with  later  dates. 

Looking  in  the  ministry's  own 
statistical  handbook  for  the  school 
system,  which  we  presume  is 
reliable,  we  find  that  most  dramatic 
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gpni!AN  INSTITUTE  for 
jj  *.  literary'  research  was  for- 

H r>  mallv  opened  in  Lod  at  a 

ceremony  attended  by  Science 
Minister  Yuval  Ne’e  man. 

"We  want  to  change  this  town’s 
image.”  explained  Dr.  Zvi  Malachi. 
director  of  the  Lod  public  library 
and  the  man  who  convinced  the 
widow  of  Prof.  Abraham  Meir 
Haberfeld  to  donate  her  late  hus- 
band's book  collection  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  institute's  work. 

Haberfeld's  collection  includes 
rare  manuscripts  from  the  Middle 
Ages  and  scholarly  works  (including 
some  of  his  own)  on  the  literature  of 
Middle  Eastern  Jews,  medieval  and 


So 

pRiucess 
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modern  Hebrew  literature  and 
other  subjects.  Malachi  hopes  that 
people  will  stop  viewing  Lod  as  a 
slum  and  see  it  as  a place  where 
high-level  academic  research  is 
done. 

Directors  of  the  new  institute  an- 
nounced  plans  to  award 
scholarships  of  SI, 000  each  for 
study  and  research  on  Hebrew 
literature  and  for  a significant  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  books. 

The  institute’s  facilities  include  a 
computerized  printing  press.  Two 
books,  including  one  which 
Haberfeld  did  not  live  enough  to 
publish,  have  already  been  released, 
and  additional  scholarly  works  on 
literature  are  planned.  L.L 
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Guests  from  abroad? 

Make  thKnvfcel  at  homo  in  the 

Exclusive  Apartment  Hotel 

In  the  tourist  section  of  Tel  Aviv,  near  the  sea,  luxury, 
furnished  flats- arc  available  for  long  and  short  periods. 
Include:  lounge.-bedroom,  bathroom,  and  .kitchen.  TV  and 
phone  i n c very: fl a t . W a U wal £carp ctiti ^Superior  furniture; 
daily  cleaning  service.  J*.  ~ 

Complete  privacy  in  yotrr  awn  flat  --  without  forgoing  the 
convenience  of  a luxury  hotel. 

Exclusive  Apartment  Hotel 

7 Rehov  Hohokuk,  Tel  Aviv  (comer  27u  Hayarkon)  T ci  -Mil  in. 
■HOni  i,  n.00  a.in.-3rJO-p.m..  I excluding  Saturday  I. 


jumps  in  school  attendance  for  16 
and  17  year-olds  were  between 
1972/73  and  1978/79.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease following  the  introduction  of 
free  high  school  was  much  smaller. 

DEVOTEES  of  official  handouts, 
however,  should  not  give  up  hope. 
The  ministry  has  other  figures 
which  it  has  waved  about  in  recent 
months  to  prove  the  success  of  its 
policies.  For  example,  it  has  as- 
serted that  in  the  last  three  years, 
the  pupil  population  in  grades  11 
and  12  has  grown  by  20,000.  But  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  extent 
this  was  due  to  a larger  number  of 
the  population  being  in  this  age 
group,  a factor  which  can  explain  at 
least  part  of  the  growth. 

More  persuasive,  if  indeed  they 
tell  the  whole  truth,  are  figures 
showing  a decrease  in  the  dropout 
rate  for  high  school  pupils  from  14 
per  cent  in  1977-78  to  8.8  per  cent 
last  year. 

Instead  of  using  numerical  hocus- 
pocus  to  convince  the  public  that 
free  high  school  for  grades  1 1 and 
12  has  brought  salvation  to  our 
young  people,  perhaps  the  ministry 
could  explain  why  the  percentage  of 
14  to  17-year-olds  who  are  neither 
working  nor  studying  has  grown 
between  1974  to  1979  from  10.8  per 
cent  to  13.7  per  cent  of  this  age 
group,  or  from  22,200  to  35,000  in 
absolute  terms.  (These  figures  come 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 

from  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics.) 

Now  let’s  take  a look  at  the  other 
"‘end  of  the  educational  spectrum  — 
nursery  school  for  three  and  four 
year  olds.  • 

In  its  finest  jump-through-tne- 
hoop  fashion,  the  ministry  put  out  a 
press  release  several  months  ago 
claiming  that  “there  is  practically 
no  ethnic  gap”  at  the  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  levels.  A check  of 
the  ministry's  statistical  handbook 
revealed  that  in  this  case  there  had 
been  no  juggling  of  numbers  to 
suit  policies.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
simplistic  criterion  adopted  for 
defining  “ethnic  gap”  in  education. 

The  gap,  as  defined  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  handbook,  refers  to  the 
difference  between  the  percentage 
of  children  from  Middle  Eastern 
backgrounds  in  a particular  age 
groups  and  the  percentage  of  those 
children  among  the  nursery  school  - 
population.  Thus,  if  children  from 
Middle  Eastern  backgrounds  com- 
prised 41  per  cent  of  the  three  and 
four-year-old  population  in  1979-80, 
but  comprised  only  39.4  per  cent  of 
the  nursery  school  popuUakm,  then 
we  have  an  “ethnic  gap"  of  — 1.6. 

There  is  a catch  here,  of  course, 
and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrow 
definition  of  Middle  Eastern 
background,  which  includes  only 
children  whose  fathers  were  born  in 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  and 
omits  those  whose  Fathers  were 


bora  in  Israel,  bnt  to  parents1  from 
the. Middle  East...  .. 

Even  tiie  most  naive  Kudent  of  . 
education  in  Israel  Cannot  ignore" 
the  fac t t h at'  di  f f ere h'c es . In' 
educational  achievement  between 
ethnic  groups  persist  to  -some, 
degree  in  the  second  generation'  of 
Israeli-born.  - So  - how  can  the' 
ministry  conveniently  overlook  this:- 
when  an alyziii'g  Vahd'_. publicizing, 
■trends  in  education?^  V V-  : 

It  probably  made!  sense  20.  years; . 
ago.  < to  exclude  secoffil  generation  .; 
Israeli-born  children  when  cbmpar-  ’ 
ing  ethnic  groups,  but  this  omission 
is  hardly,  justified  in  1982^' . 

From  the  figures  in  the  ministry . 
handbook,  there,  is  no  way  4p  tell  if 
the  second-generation  children 
from  Middle  Eastern  backgrounds 
have  a higher  representation . in 
nursery  school  than  the  first  genera- 
tion. - T 

The  distortion  of  the  problems  of 
ethnic  integration  in:  education 
caused  by  this  faulty  notion  of 
“ethnic  gap”  goes  even. further. :It 
deflects  attention  from  the  fate  of 
the  children  from  Middle  Eastern 
backgrounds  who  do  not  attend  - 
nursery  school.  Are  we  to  presume 
that  they  are  no  worse:  off 
-educationally  than  the'  children 
from  Western  backgrounds  wtoo 
don’t  go  to  nursery  school?  Is  tills-" 
group  not  the  core  of  the  problem  at 
the  early  childhood  level? 


. /The-  mibiat  ry>  in; -fecLf  .: 
aware  of  The  need  to  give  special  at-:, 
tention  to- the  eariy  chicthtipd  years . 
amo&g  children  pf  J4jddie;Eistenj 

,-b ac  k-gr ofrad5,''and;  'has 'We n' 
devei^ing-pri^grammes'  to  this  rad . 
for  ammteriS. years. 

IT  IS : KRS^TTAfeE1-  that  the 
press  Tdeasetru^tpe^ 

The  6th nic  /jgttjf  -On.  lhe  'early . 
childhood  feivd^wssr*. painted^  ver- 
batim  sa  ^^-^t^pgpecs*--. 
lit  . general,  ;t  .Rave;  regarded 
‘ ^gure^matfatiog  frpjcn.ttfe  Educa-  - 
•;  tion  Ministry  ajs  suspect  ever  since  j 
. discovered  that- .the  ministry’s  claim 
:.  concerning  the  extent^,  drag  use 


on  a f!sdectwcn:mti^et^^ 

. Study'  made  ga  the  siriqecti ;.  '-;t-  - 
■*  T&  ministry-  press  release  said 
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READERS'  LETTERS 


PROUD  JEWS 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — My  attention  has  just  been 
drawn  to.  the  advertisement  placed 
in  your  newspaper  of  August  17  ex- 
pressing "alarm  at  the  actions  of  the 
Israeli  government  since  the  inva- 
sion of  Lebanon"  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  residents  of  Cambridge, 
England. 

The  politically  naive  and  militari- 
ly suicidal  nature  of  their  call  for 
what  amounts  lo  a unilateral 
declaration  of  peace  by  Israel  must 
be  obvious  to  those  actually  living  in 
Israel  and  requires  no  refutation 
from  me.  Nor  is  it  for  me  to  offer  an 
analysis  of  whal  motivates  a group 
of  Jews,  most  of  whom  have  little  or 
no  active  contact  with  the  Jewish 
community,  to  join  the  deafening 
chorus  of  non-Jewish  critics  and 
denigrators  of  Israel  in  Europe  and 

NETANYA 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — As  a concerned  citizen  and 
resident  of  Netanya,  1 must  admit 
that  our  town  is  filthy.  Having  lived 
here  for  the  past  nine  years,  I have 
seen  it  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Our 
streets  are  a disgrace  with  garbage 
piling  up  along  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ments which,  1 might  add,  are  them- 
selves traps  for  the  not  so  wary 
because  the  paving  stones  are  either 
broken  or  sunken  and  uneven. 

Before  coming  on  aliya  in  1973. 1 
was  told  that  Netanya  was  con- 
sidered the  jewel  of  the  Meditera- 


to  make  the  arrogant  and  misguided 
assumption  that  they  in  England  are 
more  concerned  about  making 
peace  than  the  government  of  a na- 
tion which  has  for  so  long  borne  the 
consequences  of  its  absence. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are 
many  other  Cambridge  Jews  who 
are  proud  to  stand  by  Israel  when 
she  is  internationally  maligned;  who 
are  proud  of  the  Israeli  democratic 
tradition  that  permits  a variety  of 
free  opinion  unknown  elsewhere  in 
the  Middle  East;  and  who  are  confi- 
dent that  the  Israeli  people  .and  its. 
government  will  make  the  correct 
and  necessary  decisions  to  ensure 
'the  Jewish  state's  military  security 
as  well  jb  its  adherence  to  its  moral 
principles. 

DR.  STEFAN  C.  REIF 

Cambridge. 

IS  FILTHY 

nean  coast  and  the  most  popular 
seaside  resort  in  Israel.  From  the 
numerous  comments  1 heard  from 
tourists,  this  year  in  particular.  I 
don’t  think  "dirty  Netanya"  will 
figure  in  many  people's  minds  when 
planning  future  holidays. 

1 know  of  many  retired  im- 
migrants who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  mayor  to  try  and  keep 
Netanya  clean,  but  they  were  not 
given  any  support  or  encourage- 
ment. 

PHYLLIS  MEYER 

Netanya. 


ROAD  ACCIDENTS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — You  reported  in  your  issue 
of  September  5 that,  in  one  week, 
there  had  been  16  deaths  in  traffic 
accidents  in  Israel.  For  a country 
with  a population  of  3 million,  this  is 
a horrifying  figure  and  is  2.6  times 
higher  than  in  Britain  where,  with  a 
population  of  55  million,  the  annual 
death  rate  through  traffic  accidents 
is  6.000. 

Numerous  letters  in  your  paper 
testify  to  the  grief  that  is  felt  for  the 
IDF  casualties  in  the  Lebanese 
fighting,  yet  little  regard  appears  to 
be  taken  of  civilian  road  casualties. 

As  one  who  is  actively  associated 
with  the  problem  of  traffic 
casualties,  may  I suggest  that  urgent 
consideration  be  given  to  reduce 
this  unnecessary  annual  loss  (of  ap- 
proximately 500  persons)  by  the  ap- 
propriate government  department. 

y DR.  SAUL  VEEDER. 

Police  Surgeon. 

Founder.  Northumbria  Doctors 
Road  Accident  Service 

Herzliya  (Newcastle  upon  Tyne). 


COMMISSION 
OF  INQUIRY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  . 

Sir,  _ in  an  advertisement  in 
your  issue  of  September  2,  my  name 
'was  linked  with  the  activities  of  an 
international  commission  to  inquire 
into  reported  violations  of  inter- 
national law  by  Israel  in  Lebanon. 
Without  Laking  a stand  on  the 
merits  or  the  inquiry,  I wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  I have  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  this  commis- 

sion.  DR  tjkya  pARNAS-HONIG 
Jerusalem. 


Paintings  by  leading  Israeli  Artists 
Publishers  of  original  graphic  editions 
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All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMIR.  Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar  Ha'atzma’ut, 
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“JACUZZI” 

At  Summertime  — Ramat  Hasharon 
Tel.  03-481287,  491535. 
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• TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  living 
and  banking  in  Israel- 
Tonight.  Monday.  September  20. 
1982,  at  9 p.m. 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Jemsalam 
Documentary  film  in  English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored  by 

Tour  Va’Blah  W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and 
Absorption  D*pt , 5 Ban  Yahuda  SL, 
Jamsalam. 

Tat.  02-639281 


D ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT  DANK 


Clat  Centra.  Jerusalem 
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MEDICINE 

An  Illustrated  History 
(Abrams) 
PRICE:  $ 120.— 


sole  distributor 

USteimatzky’s 


pupils  used --nfi  drugs;  whmfc  was 
true.  One.  or  the.  coauthors  of  the 
‘ study,  however,  drew:  my  attetttio n - 
to  the  fadt  that  tire  rate  cf  dnq/ use.  ‘ 
rises  with  age,  reacting  15^  gcr:«nt 
’ among  1 2th graders  mtMme^li66}s 
v—- ■ certainly  a more  significant 
'figure..."  . ~ v*:*:  ■ ■ 

. Most  figures.;  supplied;  ;tp-;the 
^preja-'tiy  ' 

' infependokty  - 

cepted  and  transmitt.edto^.e^)lic 
on  the  reporter  a a^utiif«ibn  '- ftat  - 

■"they  accuraic,^cVenTf  prcSribly 

. self-serving." 

/ There  is ' a thin  Hue,  howevray 
between  uang^atistids  tq  tfie 
brig htv'ifd.e  of  "tSiqgiV.i*nti 
maflipulating  tiiem  SO-jB.  to  .tfislcfft 
/ reality.  .The  latter i tsTpartiqulaTly 
serious  when  it^  ac<»a3paaicd  by. 

. .extravagant  clahns  sucli-ss  the.  cine 
" concerning  the  etimic  gap^in  early 
' chihUipOd  education. : , '.  : • . 

v lt  is  A riiame  that  in.  a vital  area_ 

' such  fas  education*:  the.  statisticaC 
. ‘ claims  made  By  the  ministiy  niujft  <C 
priori  be  : treated , with  suspicion^ 
even  when  some  of  them- may  be-, 
quite  accurate.  :d-  • ■ : - 


IDF 


THE  CAUSE  OF 
CRITICISM 

To  the  Editor  tf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — I appreciate  the  emotional 
scarring  caused  to  anyone  whose 
family  fell  victim  to  the  Nazis. 
However,  I feel  that  Israel  cannot 
approach  political  maturity  until  the 
anti-Semitic  label  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  almost  every  critic 
abroad.  While  history  must  never  be 
forgotten,  Menachem  Begin  has 
quoted  lhe  six  million  so  many  times 
that  the  subject  is  cheapened  and 
the  impact  weakened. 

-■  Sometimes  fH6  'cillise  of'  the 
criticism  is  anti-Semitism, 
sometimes  not.  But  one  thing  seems 
dear  _ this  automatic  and  simple 
dismissal  causes  mere  anti-Semitism 
and  the  current  leadership  in  Israel 
has  had  the  effect  of  reversing  (only 
temporarily,  one  hopes)  the  adnrirar 
tion  and  support- for  Israel  cf  many 
one-time  sympathizers. 

ALEXANDRA  B ROMAN 

Nof  Yam. 

DISCRIMINATION 

To  the  Editor  <f  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — 1 would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention-to  a one-sentence  report 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
September  6. 1 quote  the  sentence, 
leaving  out  the  name  of  the  person: 
"...  a girl  soldier  of  Yemenite  origin, 
has  been  given  an  outstanding  in- 
dent's award  for  German  studies  by 
the  Kfar  Sava  Goethe  Institute, 
sponsored  by  the  German  Embas- 
sy." 

I find  this  sentence  offensive  on 
two  counts: 

1)  Why  identify  this  person  as  a 
girl  soldier?  Would  you  write,  Avi 
Cohen,  boy  soldier? 

2)  Why  state  ethnic  origins?  Is 
there  not  a hidden  insult  here,  one 
which  questions  the  ability  of  such  a 
person  to  pursue  such  a program- 
me? 

Integration  and  equality  of  sexes 
will  remain  mere  words  as  long  as 
the  media  uses  these  crude  presen- 
tations. 

Ramat  Gan.  RUTfl  SELIGMAN 


AUTONOMY  NEGOTIATIONS  ••  ■ ; 

To  the  Editor  <f  The  Jerusalem  Post  The  Camp  David-framework  can. 

. . Sir,  — The  capacity,  of  the  portici-  indeed  Jbe  abandoned  on  the  a*gu£ 

pants  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  merit  of  impractieabUity,  a^ 
and  peace  process  to  become  bog-  sureTxrda^t  to  bearfe  a final  solu-^ 
ged  down  in  diversionary  and  irreler  - tion.  in  one  step.  But-  this  would  BC 
vant. ‘obstacles'  seems  boundless.  v ; unwise;  We w o uld  t beiLintmedi atcly; 


Just  now.  President  Reagan’s  ^ facefhe-messy  reality  that,giveiioc- 
speech  has  finally  returned  the  ball ; ; cupatio  u ail d l 5 year o f 
to  the  correct  court,  after  the  ^ ccmnterin'oduclive.'  repression"  of 
bloody  diversion  of  ‘Lebanon.\  Yet  - • anyV  .d omestic.  Tegion  ai  ATab* 
already  the  divergent  propK)sals  set . - political  institution,  the  PLO  is  a£ 
out  by  the  Arab  summit' at 'Fez, ‘the  ■’  present  the  only  GanduSte^^or  < 
conflicting  negatives  ;f-rpin:  general  Palestinian  representative. 
Jerusalem  and  from.  Gairo,  and  tixe  Meanwhile  in  . the.l^ht  of  thc  PLG’s 

probable  continued . .increased  glamour  after  . ‘Lebanon,’ 

Hussein  to  boldly  come  forward  to  -tenected  in  the^Aitib  attitude  ex-; 
negotiate  — given  the  Fez  decisions  • pressed  at;  . Fez,  .Hussein  wffl  again 
— arc  widely,  taken  as:  barn  ere  to  ...  not.cooperate  in  thcn.egptiatioa  af 
further  negotiation..  . ! • . a Jordan-centred  partition  solution 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  .(now  accepted  ^U.S.'  poHcy).  • 
Shultz  would  makea  grave  mistake-  .All  this  can- change  after  it  few 
to  allow  the  deep-rooted  timidity  .of  .years  of  .an.  elected  • tuitonoray 
Hussein  or  the  difficulty  (near  im-  authority  — with  real  powers.  Jin 


possibility  under  present'  pre- 
autonomy  conditions)  of  locating 
acceptable  representatives  for  the 
Palestinians,  to.  =block  an  early, 
resumption  of  the  autonomy 
negotiations  undertheCamp  David  - 
agreement.  This  is  still  the ; only 
clearcut  framework  agreed  to  by 
Israel,  Egypt  and  the  ]U.S.  and,  with 
or  without  Jordan  or  Palestinimt 
representatives,  these  three 
. signatories  to  Camp  David  should 
sit  down  and  work  out  the 
implementation  of  the  autonomy 
agreement.  It  is  within  the 
framework  of  this  negotiation  that 
the  U.5.  can  and  should  press  its 
view,  with  whatever  arguments  or 
pressures  it  may  think  necessary*  af. 
an  autonomy  regime  which  mil 
make  sense  (i.e.,  will  actually  work) 


effect,'  this  transitionaT-  step  .*' 
needed  to  do  what-a  $ensft>ly  nonr 
annexationist-  occupation  could 
have  done  long  ago;  create  an  eb- 
vious  local' Palestinian  negotiating 
partner).  Moreover,  the  jrdutine 
operation  , of  such  a regime  can-ac- 
customlsraelis.  to  the.jdca  thatlong- 
run  annexation'  is  'not  a. practical 
propostioTb’  : 

■ _ln  riew  of.-all  this^d  more^  the 
most  practical*  way  forward  would 
seem  to.  be  a determined  LirivC  to 
flesh  out  and  impleineitt^^ 'tran- 
sitional- autonomy  regimc  alreEdy' 
agreed  to  at  Camp  David..  . .= 

Jerusalem.  ..IHCHARP^ABIjN 

; : EL  Ms  BOYGOTt 

To  the  Editor  . tf.  The  Jeryselemfo?  : 

Sir,  — By  boycotting  H.Al,  the 

• - - « • -j1:  • ■!-»  H 


Jem 


as  a transitional  step  toward  the  Aguda is  dbing  the  win k of theyfiah 

I--.: J Ar<h..kfln»  ’•  n u.  kauVl  m TTsi  mRSCHS. 


resolution  and  defusing  of  the- basic 
conflict.  ...:  . 

Such  a regime,  as  suggested  in 
Reagan's  speech,  at  the  very-  feast 
cannot  serve  as  a cover  for  an 
Israeli  policy  of  lenergeti pally 
creating  additional  settlement  facts, 
which  the  present  government  .ob- 
viously intends. 


Boycott  Office  based  in  Danoscus. 

The  Aguda,.  and  . their  followers 
constitute  five  percent  of  thprdec- 
torale.  By  imposing  theif  the 
majority, . they  - a i©  ;UTMi^ra<*Bip8 
Israel  from  a democrapy  into  a 

Akwnicy.  WALTj^^^fffEftG 

Kiryat  Motzkinv  -.  ' 
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